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Omens and Divination in Early Tamil Religion 

By 

S. K. Govinpasami, M.A. 

Belief in omens, either as a sign of good luck or as a warning of 
misfortune, is tiniversal even to-day,- It is. admitted on all hands that 
it is the common feature of aU primitive culture. Belief in omens has 
been developed on the basis that occurrences which are not apparently 
connected as cause and effect are really connected. It is built up on an 
empirical foundation; and mal-observation of chance coincidences is the 
root of omens. At the moment a man is dying an owl might have 
screeched, and to the mind of the people worried over the condition of 
the man, the screeching appears as portentous of death. From such 
coincidences, in course of time, it is generalised that all hootings of the 
owl are bad omens. Thus has developed belief in a variety of omens. 
There is the natural desire of man, moreover, to penetrate into the 
unborn futxure and to learn of things that are still in the lap of nature. 
It is this desire which drives man to look for any sign of the future 
in bird-calls, in the movement of animals and the human body itself, 
and in the ever-changing face of the heavens. 

Strong belief in omens and their value to man has necessitated 
their interpretation by experts. Thus divination came into existence. 
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“By divination is meant the endeavour to obtain information about 
things future or otherwise removed from ordinary perception, by con- 
sulting informants other than human”^ writes Mr. H. J. 
Rose. Though different means of divination are employed, it 
is mainly of two kinds, viz., voluntary and involuntary. Divin- 
ation of the first sort consists of seeking after omens which 
are “interpreted, so to speak, in its own right with no thought 
of appeal to any supernatural power, god or spirit The 
second variety is divination proper, and in the strict etymological 
sense of the word it means an enquiry of “some sort of a deity, gene- 
rally by means of signs conceived of as being sent by him.”^ 

Now turning to the early Tamil religion, we find abundant material 
in literature to prove the deep-rooted faith of the Tamils in omens. The 
words virichchi, nmittam and pul in the Tamil language denote por- 
tents. The history of the last word is interesting. Its original mean- 
ing is a bird. But on account of the antiquity and universality of bird- 
omen, the word has come to mean omen in general. In the commen- 
tary of Nachchinarkkiniyar on sutra 58 of Tolkappiyam, Piirattinau 
iyal^ the word occurs with an epithet as paravdyul or the bird that does 
not fly is a omen. There is not a single activity of every-day life that 
does not require the consultation of the omens. Princes and peasants 
and thieves too attached great value to omens. Different means of inter- 
preting them also obtained in the early period of Tamil literature. 

Divination from birds and beasts is most common not only in 
the country of the Tamils, but all other countries of the world. This 
universal belief in bird-omen might have been due to their capacity 
to go nearer heaven than man, and primitive man would have conclud- 
ed from this that the bird is in a position to know what is in the lap of 
gods. The English idiom, — a bird has whispered into one’s ear — ^must 
have had its origin in a similar belief. A young woman separated from 
her husband consults the bird-call to find signs of their early reunion.^ 
The early Tamil king had trained interpreters in his service who were 
sent out to study the flight of birds just as the army moved on a cam- 


1. Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion, VoL iv, p. 775. 

2. Op. cit, p. 776. 

3. Op. dt., p. 776. 

4. Kuruntogai, v. 218, 1. 4. 
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paign ® It appears that the people have believed that according as the 
determination with which a king goes forth to battle to win it, so the 
birds voluntarily appear and give good omen.® Fisher-folk before 
going afishing, have the ciistom of consulting omens.'^ Thieves are 
said to depend on eight things for success in his art and omen is 
mentioned as one of them.® 

Besides birds, some reptiles are also considered as indicators of 
omens. The tittering of lizards on the walls of houses has been and is 
even now taken to be portentous. A young woman pining for her 
lord hears the lizard tittering, and interpreting it as predicting the 
arrival of her husband, she blesses the lizard,® This practice of bless- 
ing the omen animal is a practice widely prevalent. Here is a pas- 
sage from a Sangam classic, the Kuruntogai, which refers to the omen 
of the chameleon : 

“He has seen on that road to the desert where travellers look 
for the good omen of the grown up, a sidde-backed male 
chamelion 

It must be pointed out here that not all animals are ominous to all 
people. They depend on particular environments. Here is an instance 
in point. Kdvalan, the hero of the Epic of the Anklet^ goes forth 
from that portion of the city of Madura which is the dwelling place of 
shepherds and cowherds. Right across his path rushes wildly a hum- 
ped buH. Kovalan could not know that it is a bad omen, because he 
is not a shepherd, but the son of a merchant.^^ Kovalan’s execution is 
considered to he indicated by this omen. 

Professional augurs could foretell the future by the study of 
physiognomy. This method of divination too obtains in early Tamil 
religion. An augur enters the court of a Chera king when his younger 


5. MullaippdUu, 

6. Silappadihdram, p. 320, 1. 10. 

7. Narrinai^ v. 4. 

8. SilappaMkdram, p. 425, 11. 166-169. 

9. Narrinaiy v. 169. 

10. Encyclopaedia oj Religion^ vol, iv, 

11. V. 140, n. 1-3. 

12. Silappadikaram, p. 422, 11. 100-101. 
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son is sitting on his lap. The heir-apparent to the throne, Senkuttuvan, 
is sitting by the side of his father. The fortune-teller looks closely at 
the face of the younger prince and predicts that he would become 
a king.^2 Beautiful women decked in jewels are regarded as good 
omen.^^ Mishaps of man are believed to be an index of coming mis- 
fortxme. The idea that a small mishap of any kind is a forerunner of 
a greater one is common to many primitive people. 

The natives of Torres Straits, though skilled in dugong fishing, 
sometimes returns empty-handed with their harpoons broken, and this 
event is generally regarded as a mishap.^^ Nearly a similar incident 
is described in a poem of Narrinai, A hunter aims an arrow at a stag 
which it misses. This is taken to be an ill-omen. He interprets the 
ill omen as indicating the presence of the angry god of the mountain 
and feels that if the rains fallj he would be assuaged.^® 

A kind of divination which may be described as voluntary 
obtained in the early Tamil period. It is called virichchi or seeking 
for a good word. When the army begins its campaign augurs are sent 
in advance of the army to study the omen of any chance good word.^*^ 
Elderly women augurs too are employed for virichchi. In Mullai%h 
p^UUf the consort of a king campaigning, unable to endure the pangs 
of separation, sends the matrons outside the town to get good words. 
It is described as follows : 

“The matrons scatter the paddy and mullai flowers and stand 
praying for the good word, (That way) comes a cowherdess 
leading by a rope a tender calf which calls to its mother . She 
consoles the calf by saying “your mother comes behind, being 
driven by cowherds with crooks. She will presently be with 
you’^^® 

Here the good word is the chance utterance of the cowherdess, “she 
will presently be with you.’’ That is interpreted as pointing to the 

13. Op, cit, p. 590, 11- 174-175. 

14. Narriimi, v. 40, 1. 4-5. 

15. Encyclopaedia of Religion, Vol. IV, p. 780. 

16. V. 16. 

17. Tolkappiam : Purattinai-iyal, Sutra, 58. 

18. U. 8-16. 
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early return of the king from war. Sometimes the paddy alone is 
thrown in water as a preliminary of watching for good word.^® 

One important form of involuntary divination, says Mr. H. J. 
Rose, “concerns the portents exhibited by the heavens, Eclipses, 
storms, and unusual atmospheric conditions would naturally be re- 
garded from the earliest periods as manifestations of divine anger.”^ 
Identical beliefs have been held by the early Tamils. But, except in a 
single case, the interpretation of such abnormal phenomena is not 
clear. In a poem of PufananuTU^ a poet observes that seven days 
before the death of the Chera king Mantaram Irumpo^ai, a star had 
fallen from the sky in the southerly direction.^! Another instance is 
the flight of the planet Venus away from its ambit in the southerly 
direction which is said to have predicted the death of the chief 
Pannan.’^^ We understand from Pattiriappdlai that the river Kauveri 
never dries up even if Venus flies south. This would negatively imply 
that the southward drift of the planet was a premonitary sign of the 
failure of rains.^ Apart from this vagrancy of stars and planets, the 
failure of milk to solidify into curds, of butter to melt into ghee and 
similar uncommon occurrences are always portentous of evil out- 
come. 2^ Miraculous happenings also are looked upon as ominous. In 
Madura, it is said that the doors of the temple of goddess, Koiravai 
could not he opened at all and it was interpreted as being fraught with 
evil consequence for the king and people.25 

Cases of the employment of mechanical means in the practice of 
the mantric art are also found in the Tamil country of the past. In case^ 
of illness of children, the parents call in the female augur and consult 
her as to the cause of illness. Landtman, in his scholarly enquiry into 
origin of social inequality, observes that primitive man cannot “as a 
rule form proper conception of illness and he is equally at a loss before 


19. PurancLnurUf v. 280, 11. 6-17. 

20. Op. cit., p. 785. 

21. V. 229, 1. 12. 

22. Op. V. 388. 

23. U. 1-5. 

24. Silappadikarami p. 441, 11. 11-16. 

25. Op. cit, p. 507, U. 107-112, 
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the mystery of death.”^® So he attributes illness to the action of an evil 
spirit. Before the spirit is propitiated in order to cure the illness, 
it must be specifically known what spirit is the cause of the illness. This 
could be known only to those conversant with the mantric art. The 
augur thus called, she throws the kelangu nuts and from their fall and 
the odd or even number that results she says such and such spirit has 
affected the patient. ^7 Very often, Velan^ the priest of Murugan, the red 
god of the hills, is consulted under such circumstances. His method of 
divination is shamanist. He dances with the spear in hand as if posses- 
sed by Murugan, and in a prophetic frenzy he makes utterances of an 
oracular character 28 

Dreams have always been considered by all peoples of the world as 
premonitory glimpses into coming events specially sent by gods. Some 
interesting dreams of historical personages are actually on record in 
Silappadihamm, Certain dreams stage things shaping in the future faith- 
fully as we find them in actual occurence. Certain other dreams are 
unmistakably portentous in as much as they leave behind some dread 
about the future the outlines of which are dim. Some dreams are 
characterised hy symbolic happenings, by the interpretation of which 
alone one might obtain a foretaste of what is going to happen. In the 
Silappadiharam^ just before the fall of the Pandya, his queen dreams a 
premonitary dream. She dreams that the sceptre and the parasol of 
sovereignty have toppled down to the dust, and that the bell of justice 
at the palace gate is ’sounding incessantly in an alarming manner. She 
sees in the dream a rainbow at night, and stars falling in daytime.^® 
From these she understands that something dreadful is going to happen. 
The following is the description of the dream dreamt by Ka^aki the 
heroine of SiUppadihdram. 

“ My heart trembles. In a dream my lord and I went to a great 
city. There the people uttered a word which stung me like a 
scorpion. I heard that some great harm had befallen my husband. 
I went to the king and disputed with him.”30 


26. The Origin of the Inequality of Social Classes, p. 116. 

27. Narrinai, v. 268. 

28. AhuTidnuru, v. 98. 

29. p. 480, U. 9-12. 

30. p. 244, 11. 145-152. 
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At Madura, in the cowherds’ quarter, Kovalan too dreams a dream which 
is only replete with ill omen, whereas Kannaki’s dream is a revelation 
of the future in vague outlines. Kovalan dreams that his clothes are 
snatched from him and that he rides on the back of a tusked boar.^^ The 
commentator says that dreaming as riding on a boar and loosing one’s 
clothes is portentous of death. In another work of classical Tamil litera- 
ture, the poet says that the Cholas dreamed as tasting a fruit in the 
forest of the chief Alisi of Arcot, before their actual conquest of the 
country After waking up from a dream, the ancient Tamils would 
place some auspicious objects in the sight of the dreamer so that the 
evil consequences of the dream might not occur. When Pandimadevi 
trembles at the remembrance of the terrible dream, her handmaidens 
place before her flower-garlands, sandal paste, fine sillc and cotton 
fabrics, a box of betels and nuts and incense. What is more, as dwarfs, 
the hunch-backed, and mutes are regarded as auspicious, the queen is 
asked to look at them too.23 If spectacles of ill omen are seen even in a 
reverie, they are considered portentous. Killivalavan, a Chola King, is 
said to have seen in a reverie the sights of his teeth falling, of his smear- 
ing of oil on his head, and of the stand of weapons tumbling down.^^ 
This vision is said to have brought about his death. 

Thus we find on a study of early Tamil literature that omens and 
such other superstitions occupied a large part of the li£e of the ancient 
Tamils. 


31. p. 396, U. 95-106. 

32. Nammai, v. 87, U. 3-4. 

33. Op. cit, p. 481, 11. 16-21. 

34. Puramrvuru , 41, 31. 3-11. 
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INTRODUCTION 


India has few books on local flora and it is not always possible for 
Junior students in University classes to consult books like Hooker’s 
‘Tlora of British India”. Descriptions of local flora are a necessity, 
especially in seats of University instruction. Books on Flora of the 
Madras Presidency are very few, these being “Flora of the Presidency 
of Madras” by Gamble, “Flora of the Madras City and its immediate 
neighbourhood ” by Mayuranathan and Fyson’s “ Flora of the South 
Indian Hill Stations”. Another attempt at a description of local flora 
is that of Mr. Fyson who published short descriptive BuUetms of com- 
mon plants of Madras. But, this did not go beyond a few stray families. 
These works are mainly descriptive, diagrams being very few. Even 
where diagrams are provided, they do not bring out clearly and com- 
pletely, the morphology of the flower. 

The flora of tixe area in which this University is situated has not 
been described till now and being an institution where advanced teach- 
ing in Botany is undertaken a description of the local flora was felt highly 
desirable. With this object in view, I requested Mr. S. K. Hllai, M.Sc., 
of this Department to undertake a compilation of the flora of the Univer- 
sity area. He has readily taken up the work on hand and it is hoped 
to provide in instalments a comprehensive descriptive Flora of the local 
area. Descriptions in full are given and these are supplemented by 
diagrams, which bring out the floral morphology completely. But, 
since it is very difficult to give diagrams of each and every species des- 
cribed in the text, they have been limited to one species in eiach genus. 

Books on ‘Flora’ do not geneially give any information about histo- 
logical details, which, if given, will be of great use to University stu- 
dents. The descriptions in this work, therefore, include some histologi- 
cal details with illustrative diagrammatic sketches. 

Chromosome numbers are coming to play an increasingly important 
role in plant taxonomy. In order to be helpful to the modern cyto- 
taxonomist, chromosome numbers wherever known, are also given as 
additional information. 

Though the work has been got up mainly for the sake of University 
students, it is hoped that the diagrams given will easily enable even 
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others without any elaborate technical knowledge of the subject to use 
it in identifying plants without difficulty. 

Hooker^s ‘‘Flora of British India,” Gamble’s “Flora of the 
Presidency of Madras,” Mayuranathan’s “Flora of the Madras 
City” and Bailey’s “Standard cyclopaedia of Horticulture” have 
been freely consulted. The chromosome numbers of plants are mainly 
based upon Gaiser’s and Tischler’s lists. Such numbers as are being 
reported in current numbers of Botanical Journals, as also those that 
Tire being determined in this laboratory, have also been incorporated. 

Botanical Laboratory, T. S. Raghavan, 

18th Feb. 1941. Prof, of Botany. 
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RANUNCULACEAE 


1 Naravelia zeylanica. D. C. (Introduced) ( 



A cUmbing perexmial dxrub. 


heaves: — opposite, 3-5 foliate compound extipulate, tbe terminal 
leaflet generally transformed into a tripartite tendril 
which helps in climbing; leaflets ovate, slightly pubescent. 

Flowers : — ^in axillary or terminal panicles, regular, hypogjrnous, 
bisexual with spirally arranged parts. to 1". 

/Sepals:— 4, deciduous, petaloid, valvate. 

Petals: — ^12, in two spirals of six, narrow and club-shaped, sepaloid, 
larger than the sepals, valvate. 

Stamens: — ^numerous, the differentiation between the filament and 
anther being not very marked. 

Ovary: — superior, of numerous free carpels, l-ceUed and ong- 
ovuled, covered by means of hairs. 
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Fruit : — an aetario of achenes, each with the persistent highly de- 
veloped having style which helps in dissemination. 

Flowering time : — ^December to January. 

Histological : — ^The stem exhibits the herbaceous type of arrange- 
ment of the vascular bundles in the young condition. The 
bundles, about 14-16 in number, are free from one 
another. Outside each vasculai* bundle is a strip of 
strengthening collenchyma tissue which is hypodermal in 
nature. Alternating with these collench 3 nna patches are 
found chlorenchyma tissue. The stem is slightly angular. 

Secondary thickening is normal. The xylem vessels are of com- 
paratively big bore which is typical of climbers. 

Chromosome Number 2n=16. 


IL Clematis triloba D.C. (Introduced). 



A climbing perennial shrub. 


Leaves: — opposite, trifoliate-compound exstipulate. The petioles 
after the leaflets have fallen, assume the fimction of the 
tendril and help in climbing. Leaflets ovate, slightly 
pubescent. 
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Flowers : — in axillary cymes^ regular, hypogynous, with a single 
whorl of perianth and other parts arranged spirally, bi- 
sexual, 1" to 1%". 

Perianth : — of four lobes, petaloid and valvate. 

Stamens: — ^numerous, arranged spirally. 

Ovary: — ^superior, of many free carpels arranged spirally at the top 
of the thalamus, one-celled and one-ovuled. Style short 
and hairy. 

Fruit : — ^an aetario of achenes, each crowned by the persistent hairy 
style which acts as a plume helping in distribution by wind. 

Flowering time : — ^^July to August. 

Histological: —The stem is angular and at the angles are present 
patches of collenchyma tissue. The herbaceous type of dis- 
position of vascular bundles is exhibited, the bundles being 
free and their number 6-10. Each bundle is covered on the 
outside by a tissue of hardbast. The xylem vessels are of 
comparatively big bore, which is characteristic nf climbers. 

Secondary thickening is normal. 

nr. Clematis paniculata. (Introduced). 

A climbing shrub. 

Leaves: — opposite, tri-to-pentafoliate ' compound, ex-stipulate. 
Leaflets often lobed, ovate-elliptic, glabrous- 

Flowers : — ^in axillary and terminal panicles, regular, hypogynous, 
with a single whorl of perianth and other parts arranged 
spirally, bisexual, 1 — across. 

Perianth: — 4, dull white, valvate. 

Stamens: — ^numerous, arranged spirally. 

Ovary: — ^superior, of many free carpels arranged spirally at the top 
of the thalamus, one-celled and one-ovuled. Style hairy. 

Fruit : — ^an aetario of achenes, each crowned by the persistent hairy 
style which acts as a plume helping in distribution by 
wind. 

Chromosome number 2n=:16. 
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ISTYMPHAEACEAE 


I, Nymphaea Lotus, Linn^ var, pnhescens 



Large aquatic herbs with creeping rootistock. 


Leaves : — ^bome on long stalk, orbicular, pubescent beneath, waxy 
above. 

Flowers: — ^^conspicuous, borne on the surface of water on a long 
stalk, actinomorphic, hypogsmous, with numerous parts, 
arranged spirally, bisexual, white-rose in color 5"-6". 

Sepals:— 4, free, petaloid inside, imbricate. 

Petals : — ^oo, in many series, the inner successively transformed into 
Stamens, polypetalous, twisted. 

Stamens: — oo, in many spirals surrounding the thalamus cylinder, 
with petaloid filaments, anthers linear, narrow. 

Ovaries: — ^many, in one series, simk in the fleshy thalamus and 
fused with it forming a many celled syncarpous ovary with 
axile placentation, crowned by the connate radicating fur- 
rowed stigmas. Ovules numerous. 
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Histological : — The petiole in section shows a number of large air 
chambers with the vascular bundles distributed all through 
the section in a haphazard manner. 


11. Nelumbium sjpeciosumj Willd, 



Large acquatic prickly herb with creeping rhizome 


Leaves: — ^large, orbicular, raised on the surface of water by petioles 
which have prickles on the outside and large air spaces 
inside. The blade has a thick waxy cuticle on the upper 
surface. 

Flowers: — ^Rose-red, very conspicuous, actinomorphic, hypogynous, 
with ntimerous parts arranged spiraUy, bisexual 6"-8" 

Sepals:— i, caducous, petaloid inside, free, imbricate. 

Petals: — ^numerous, in many spirals, caducous, twisted. 

Stamens: — ^numerous, in many spirals, with a short slender stalk, 
long anther-lobes and a club-shaped connective. 

Gynoecium : — ^of numerous carpels, free from one another and one- 
celled but all sunk in the flat top of the obeonically pro- 
longed thalamus. Styles very short, stigmas terminal, 
dilated. Ovules 1-2 pendulous carpels ovoid, loosely 
placed in the cavities of the enlarged spongy torus. 
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ANONACEAE 


I. Anona squamosa Linn, DC. 



A small tree. 


Leaves: — simple, bifarious, oblong, glabrous. 

Flowers: — solitary, terminal, trimerous, with spirally arranged sta- 
mens and carpels, hypogynous, actinomorphic, bisexual, 
IVa" to 2". 

Sepals: — 3, small and inconspicuous valvate. 

Petals: — 3, large and fleshy, valvate, with concave base, %" to 1". 

StameTis:— numerous, arranged spirally, anther cells narrow, top 
of the connective enlarged and ovoid. 

Ovary: — superior, of numei'ous free carpels, arranged spirally and 

closely aggregated in the form of a cone at the top of the 

convex thalamus, one-celled and one-ovuled. 

• 

Fruit : — an aggregate of berries, the pulp being formed by the 
cohesion of the walls of many carpels. Edible. 
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Seeds: — with niminate endosperm. 

Flowe^'ing time: — ^May to August. 

Histological: — ^The stem exhibits the woody type of disposition of 
vascular bimdles. The bundles are numerous and they 
are closely placed with narrow medullary rays that they 
appear in the form of a ring. Outside the individual 
bundle is a small patch of hardbast, which thus appears 
in the form of an incomplete ring. 

Secondary thickening is normal. 

II. Anoiia reticulata Linn.^ D.C. 

Small Trees. 

Leaves: — Simple, bifarious, oblong, glabrous. 

Flowers: — solitary, axillary or terminal, sometimes grouped 
together in two or three. Regular, hypogynous, bisexual, 
with numerous stamens and carpels arranged spirally on 
the conical thalamus; 2—3" in diameter. 

Sepals: — ^three, smaller than the petals, valvate. 

Petals: — ^three, fleshy, valvate. 

Stamens: — ^numerous, arranged spirally. 

Ovary: — apocarpous, superior, the numerous free carpels being 
arranged spirally on the top of the conical thalamus. 
Style short. 

Fruit: — an aggregate of berries, the walls of the individual berries 
becoming fleshy and coalescing together to form the edible 
portion. 

Seeds: — ^with ruminate endosperm. 

Flowering time: — ^September to October. 
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III. Polyalthia longifolia B and H. 



A lofty tree, with, slender brandies. 


Leaves: — ^simple, bifarious, lanceolate with wavy margm, glabrous. 

Flowers: — ^sub-umbelled, pedicels 1 — ^2" long, hypogynous, actnio- 
morphic, bisexual, with numerous stamens and carpels 
arranged spirally on the top of the convex thalamus to 
2 ". 

Sepals : — 3, free, valvate, to f". 

Petals: — 6, in two series of 3 each, elongated, valvate, %" to 1". 

Stamens: — ^numerous, arranged in several spirals, with a short fila- 
ment and the connective flat and ovoid at the top. 

Ovary: — ^superior, of numerous carpels, arranged in several spirals 
on the top of the convex thalamus forming a cone; each 
carpel with a small style and 1—2 ovules. 

Fruit : — an aggregate of berries. 

Flowering time: — ^April to June. 

Histological : — ^The arrangement of vascular bundles follows the 
woody type, there being numerous vascular bundles which 
are closely arranged in a ring with very narrow medullary 
rays. This ring is surrounded on the outside by another of 
hardbast. 

Secondary thickening is normal. 
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IV. Cananga odorata, H. 



A moderately sized tree. 


Leaves: — simple, bifarious, oblong, lanceolate with wavy margin, 
glabrous. 

Flowers: — ^large, yellow, solitary or clustered together in twos or 
threes on short axillary peduncles, hypogynous, actinomor- 
phic, bisexual, with numerous stamens and carpels arrang- 
ed on the top of the convex thalamus, 2%" to 3" in diameter, 
sweet scented. Pedicels recurved, bracteate and brac- 
teolate. 

Sepals: — 3, triangular, W' to valvate. 

Petals: — 6, in two whorls of 3 each, inner smaller, long, flat, 
1%'' to long, valvate. 

Stamens: — ^numerous, arranged in several spirals with short fila- 
ments and the connective conically prolonged at the tip. 

Ovary : — Composed of 9— 12 free carpels, with short styles and 
capitate stigmas which fuse together to form one mass, 
with numerous seeds in each carpel. 
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Fruit : — an aggregate of berries. 

Flowering time: — ^August to October. 

Histological:— The woody type of arrangement of V. Bs. is exhibit- 
ed by the young stem, there being numerous V. Bs.., close- 
ly arranged together with very narrow medullary rays. 
The xylem is broader at certain places and narrow at others. 
The phloem is surrounded by a ring of stone cells which 
form the hardbast. An hypodermal tissue of collenchyma is 
also found. 

In the pith at certain places are fotmd transverse patches of 
sclerenchyma cells. There are also mucilage canals in the 
cortex and pith. 

Secondary thickening is normal. 


V. Artahotrys odoratissimus, R. Br,, (Introduced ) . 



A highly branching shrubby straggler. 
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Leaves: — Simple, distichous, oblong lanceolate, glabrous, 

6— 8"Xl%~2" with acuminate tip and wavy margin. 

Flowers: — usually solitary on woody, usually hooked, recurved 
branches, hypogynous, actinomorphic, bisexual, greenish 
yellow in colour, highly scented, 3—4" across. 

Sepals: — ^three, triangular, 0-2 — 0-3" long, valvate. 

Petals:— Six, in two whorls of three each, fleshy, IVz—Z" long, 
greenish yellow, concave at base, the inner whorl shorter 
than the outer. 


Stamens: — ^numerous, arranged spirally on the thalamus, with short 
filaments. 

Oi?ar 2 /; —superior, polycarpellary apocarpous, the numerous carpels 
being arranged spirally on the top of the conical thalamus. 


Fruit: — an aggregate of berries. 

Flowering time: — September to November. 

Histological: — ^The stem exhibits the woody type of arrangement 
of vascular bundles. Outside the ring of phloem is a ring 
of hardbast tissue. Just beneath the epidermis is a ring of 
collenchyma tissue also. Secondary thickening is normal. 
Leaf trace bundles are found in the cortex traversing whole 
intemodes. 


VI. Uvaria^ suhrependa. Wall. 
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A shurb with slender branches, glabrous in older parts and slightly 
pubescent in young parts. 

Leaves: — ^membranous, oblong-obovate, distichous, simple, pubes- 
cent beneath when young, 4—6" by 1 to IVa"; peduncles 
slender % to 1" long. 

Flowers:— home extra-axillary, at the middle of an internode. 
Peduncles bearing 2, rarely more, flowers, in the flvng 
of small, concave bracts. Regular, hypogynous and 
bisexual, slightly yellow in colour. 

Sepals: three, small, valvate, purplish coloured triangular 0*1 to 
O' 2" across. 

Petals:— Ihree, triangular, fleshy, %-l", valvate; yellowish. 

Stamens: — ^numerous, arranged spirally. 

Ouary:— Superior, of numerous, free, carpels which are arranged 
spirally on the top of the conical thalamus. 

Fruit:— generally not developed. 

Flowering time : — September to November. 

Histological:- The stem exhibits the woody type of arrangement of 
vascdar bundles. There is a very narrow ring of hardbast 
outside the phloem. Secondary thickening is normal. Leaf 
trace bundles are seen in the cortex which are found to 
extend throughout the internode. 
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STANZA 61. 


Intermediate Roofing, 

This stanza lays down the method for the construction of the roof- 
ing of the second tala when a third tala is to loe raised above the second 
tala. The furnishing of an intermediate roofing is an indispensable and 
structural necessity in places like Kerala, where the seasonal rainfall is 
heavy during the large part of the year. To build the third Tala, an 
internal wall (the same which is raised for the construction of the second 
tala) should be raised. Now a roofing has to be given to the second 
tala, and, in order to construct the same, rafters have to be fixed. The 
‘Bahyottara’ and the ‘Kuta* which constitute the support for fixture of 
both the lower and upper end of rafters are elements which will be 
absent when an intermediate roofing comes to be constructed. The 
Vivaranakara thus observes: 






The ^Bdhyottara' or external ‘uttara* is essential for seeming the lower 
end of the rafters, and the ^Kuta’ is necessary for securing their upper 
extremity. In such a circumstance as this, when a third tala is under 
construction, some device should be employed for the discharge of the 
function of the two elements ‘Bahyottara' and 'Kuta’, which are absent 
from the second tala. The present stanza deals with such a device. 
Above the wall of the second tala, whose breadth at the top is less than 
that at the base by one-eighih, place an uttara. Secure the upper extre- 
mity of the rafters into this Uttara. Then, project outside, the ends of 
the cross-beams (Tulds) which enter into the making of the ceiling of 
the first tala (i.e. beams of the lower tala which are situated where the 
first tala ends and the second tala begins) . On these beam-ends plant 
posts (i.e. struts) . Fix the lower extremity of the rafters on these struts 
raised to give the rafters support from beneatli. These struts are called 
'Tuldsihapadas^ and are explained by the author of the Vivarap.a in the 
words : — 


569. Tantrasamuccaya Vivarana (Ms. R. No. 1994. G.O.M.L., Madras). 
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The length of the rafters suspended below from the ;Uttara will be half 
the height of the pillar of the tala for which the intermediate roof is being 
added. The Tuldsthapddas, according to a Kerala commentary are 
curved or bent, and in this design they lose the upright feature of a re- 
gular pillar. The curve which is given to project or extend outwards 
lends expansion of space between the posts and the Gala, and the large 
part of the Gala is thus thrown open to the gaze of the spectator. The 
curved posts which support the lower end of the rafters of the inter- 
mediate roof thus avoid what would otherwise result in a clouding of 
the ornamentations of the Gala through upright posts. Moreover, curve 
is a graceful design in itself and as such serves in its own way in the 
scheme of architectural beautification. The type of roofing described 
here will be most successfully and gracefully worked out when the 
material used is timber and as a matter of fact instances are not rare in 
Malabar where roofing of the above kind is found easily constructed in 
wood. 

STANZA 62. 

Jdti Prasadas. 

In the previous verse, the author has described the process of con- 
struction of the intermediate roof when a third tala is to be made. The 
details pertaining to the further talas are not given in the succeeding por- 
tion probably because such a treatment was not called forth by popular 
demand. Mahaprasadas, as we have noted already, are rarely if ever 
met with in Kerala. The 'author therefore, in the following section, 
switches off to a mere enumeration of the number of floors and the odd 
and even measures which characterise the .Mahaprasadas. Maha- 
prasadas are divided into four classes — Jdti, Chandas^ Vikalpa and 
Abhdsa — ^from the point of view of their meastirement and the number 
of floors that they possess. In the present stanza, the author deals with 
the Jdti class. Prasadas coining under the Jdti class will possess talas 
beginning with three and ending with twelve. (If we are to render 
the term ‘Tala’ by the expression ‘floor’, then, it must be borne in mind 

570. Jhid. 

571. Ms. R. No. 4. 128, Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 
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that the niimber of floors is inclusive of the ground-floor). The Jdti 
class admits measure from 11 to 70 cubits. There are altogether 60 
varieties of measure, 30 being odd and 30 even. The odd measures 
begin with 11 cubits and end with 69, and the even ones begin with 12 
and end with 70. The odd measures 11, 13, and 15 are further charac- 
terised as Adhama (lowest), Madhyama (middling) and Uttama 
(highest) types respectively and the even measures that are similarly 
characterised as belonging to the Adhama, Madhyama and Uttama 
varieties respectively are 12, 14 and 16. This statement relates to the 
measures of the 3rd floor. The same method should be extended to the 
classification of measures of other floors into Uttama, Madhyama and 
Adhama types. The twelve floors (talas) with their odd and even mea- 
sures of Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama types, will be arranged in the 
following table given below: — 




Odd Measures. 


Even Measures. 


No. of Talas. 

Adhama Madhyama 

Uttama 

Adhama 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

m. 

11 

13 

15 

12 

14 

16 

IV. 

17 

19 

21 

18 

20 

22 

V. 

23 

25 

27 

24 

26 

28 

VI. 

29 

31 

33 

30 

32 

34 

vn. 

35 

37 

39 

36 

38 

40 

vm. 

41 

43 

45 

42 

44 

46 

DC. 

47 

49 

51 

48 

50 

52 

X. 

53 

55 

57 

54 

56 

58 

XI. 

59 

61 

63 

60 

62 

64 

xn. 

65 

67 

69 

66 

68 

70 


Each of the 10 classes of Talas (HI to XII) , it will be noted here, 
admits of 3 odd measures and 3 even measures, and the total varieties 
under each class of Talas amoimt to six. So the ten classes of Talas 
(from III to XII) admit of a total of 60 varieties. In the last quarter of 
the stanza the author prescribes the height that is generally given to 
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these 60 varieties coming imder the Jdti class. It is as stated below: 
Divide the vyasa (breadth) of the Prasada into seven parts, and add 
three parts thereof to the breadth prescribed. This will be the height. 
In other words the height is If of the breadth. The commentator illus- 
trates this rule with reference to the ‘Dvddasatalcipmsdda\ Its (uttama) 
breadth prescribed is 70 cubits. Divide it into 7 parts and add 3 parts 
thereof to the breadth. It will give 100 cubits. The height of the 
Dvadasatalaprasada of the uttama variety will consequently possess a 
height of 100 cubits. The commentator remarks^'^^. — 

“ n” 

It will be recalled in this connection that the author has laid down four 
alternative propor.tions of height to all classes of Prasada in stanza 7, and 
they are: Height— If B, IVz B, 1% B, and 2 B. Of these four alter- 
natives, it will be in consonance with good taste to select 2 B and pres- 
cribe it for the Alpaprasada. With regard to Mahaprasada, however, it 
might be remarked that, by virtue of its large measure, it does not neces- 
sarily require the last of the alternative proportions to acquire an impos- 
ing character. The first alternative If itself will suffice for its height, 
and hence the author says that the generally accepted height for the 60 
varieties of Jati Prasada is If B. 

Other authorities, such as Pitamaha, Kasyapa, Gurudeva and Maya 
also deal with the different dimensions of the Jdti class of Pasadas. 
They give the varied measures of breadth, height and the number of 
floors that characterise the Jati and other classes of structure. Relevant 
extracts dealing with the classification of Priasadas from these various 
authorities will serve to amplify the information contained in our text. A 
general tone of agreement is noticeable in the treatment of the topic by 
these several writers. 

Pitamaha, who is often found quoted in the Gnrudevapaddhat% is 
quoted in the present context by the commentator Sankara.^^^ With re- 
ference to the Jdti class Pitamaha states as follows: — 

^ II 


572. Tawtrasamueeaya -witti VirtwrHm (T.S.S. Ed.), Part I, page 87, 

573. Ibid., pp. 87, 88. 
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Wi. 11 

^ m ftl?} II 

3j^ 'j^sTc^r %iiq^mpra*i i 

N 

51^4 fw u II 

m\ q^=^^feR?nTrqgj3^ I 

^JTR i ^ ?r|'1w5Sf^ 11 
«rw II 



>^4 ^ 5r#4a[?^5g?3t II 

fen §^4 =^3^ I 

II 

fe4 41% 5^ 3iTf|?r5§3^ i 
fenR«? II 

3^jn3: I 

1^14 f^JTRii^ iRRlf mm, 11 

iT^4t feiRira; #igi^ ^ ^ I 
f^nR# II 

am 3Wfi^^ nfefeR 3 I 
fei^ I m if 
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Gurudeva®'^^ closely follows Pitamaha when he states ; 
“ 3R 2?Rci; 5 ^ I 

Rtar ^ %HRigg^r%r^: ii 
1 c^l: 2s?^it=5q^ I 
M ii 

9^ siTcqft ^ I 

9 m ii 

m ^ II 

’m ^s^Ti^fi ^*riT9. 1 

m II 

3 ci:i^ 2121131% I 

3# '^gsll ^ II 

m I 

^?Rgt5i35# II 

II 

2^W 3 I 

i^i?ifir ^ 3^559 II 

sr^^i 3 wf^^ 39 1 

^ ^55irR«i 2n^ g^9|^ II 

3 ^Rf 3 srf^cf^ ^13 1 

fspTHlf^ ¥ig;f f 5B;Tr3 II 
fi 3 ^‘ 2 #rr?rRT ^r?iii ^ 3215 1 

l%?55iJ^r 5 pi^®13ii 


674. GurudevapMhaii (T.S.S. Ed,), XJtt^wdha, Pat, 500C, Sts, 1-13, 
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The views of Pitamaha and Gurudeva may he tabulated as follows; — 



Pitamaha. 



Giirudeva. 


Tala No. 

Breadth. 

Height 

Tala No. 

Breadth. 

Hei^t 

12 

70 

100 

12 

70 

100 

11 

63 

93 

11 

63 

93 

10 

57 

84 

10 

57 

84 

9 

51 

75 

9 

51 

75 

8 

45 

66 

8 

45 

66 

7 

39 

57 

7 

39 

57 

6 

33 

49 

0 

0 

0 

5 

27 

39 

5 

33 

49 

4 

21 

30 

i 

21 

30 

3 

15 

21 

3 

15 

21 


These are the proportions prescribed for the Jati buildings which 
have talas from 3 to 12, and which belong to the uttama type. In each 
class of talas the middling will be less by 2 cubits and the lowest still less 
by 2 cubits. 

Structures having talas from 4 to 12, and having 27 odd alternative 
measures for its breadth, beginning with 17 cubits and ending with 69, 
and 27 even alternative measures, beginning with 18 and ending with 70, 
are described as the Jati class in the K&syapasiLpa. There also under 
each Tala class there are three kinds of measure, belonging to the best, 
middling and lowest type. Corresponding to the breadth prescribed, 
there k also laid down height, the odd starting with 23 cubits, and the 
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even with 27, the increase being by 3 cubits. The table given below will 
illustrate the view of Kjasyapa: — 

Odd Measures; —Breadth: Even Measures: — ^Breadth; 

Height. Height. 

No. of talas 



Adhama 

Madhyama 

Utkrsta 

Adhama 

Madhyama 

tJtkrsta 

4 

17:23 

19:26 

21:29 

18:27 

20:30 

22:33 

5 

23:32 

25:35 

27:38 

24:36 

26:39 

23:42 

6 

29:41 

31:44 

33:47 

30:45 

32: 48 

34:51 

7 

35:50 

37:53 

39:56 

36:54 

38:57 

40:60 

8 

41:59 

43:62 

45:65 

42: 63 

44:66 

46:69 

9 

47:68 

49-71 

51:74 

48:72 

50:75 

52:78 

10 

53:77 

55:80 

57:83 

54:81 

56:84 

58:87 

11 

59:86 

61:89 

63:92 

60:90 

62:93 

64:96 

12 

65:95 

67:98 

69:101 

66:99 

68:102 

70:105 


This table is prepared in accordance with the directions furnished in 
the following lines of Kasyapa^^® on Jati Harmya: — 

ii ii 

=^3# Ri% II II 

mk ii 

II ? o ii” 

Similar direction is given in the Mayamatap^ but the wamA of the 
class is not mentioned. Compare the lines from Maya quoted below: 


575 . Kasj/apOsilpa (Anandasrama Series) Patala XXIV, 17 - 21 . 

576. Jfoyamofo (T.S.S. Ed.), XI, 10(2)— 13U). 
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STANZAS 63 & 64. 

ChandctSf Vikalpa^ Abhdsa, 

The ‘Chandas’, ‘Vikalpa’ and ‘Abhasa’ Prasadas are referred to in 
these stanzas. The Chandas class will have from 4 to 12 talas. Each of 
the nine classes of talas will possess 6 different types of measures, three 
odd and three even, from the point of view of the Uttama, Madhyama 
and Adhama variation. The odd measures begin with 13 cubits and 
end with 65, and the even ones begin with 14 cubits and end with 66. 
The alternatives of Chandas will be 27 under the odd measure «tj^e 
and 27 under the even measure type, and the total number of alterna- 
tives constituted will be 54. 

Similarly, on the basis of the odd and even measures beginning 
with 9 and 10 cubits and ending with 55 and 56 cubits, and talas begin- 
ing with 4 and ending with 12, Vikalpa Prasadas will be of 48 different 
types. Beginning with the odd and even measmes of 11 and 12 cubits 
and ending with 47 and 48 cubits, Abhdsa Prasadas will have from 4 to 
12 talas. It will noted in this connection that, except in the 12 Tala 
type, the rest in Abhasa Prasada will have only the Uttama and Adhama 
variation. Chandas and Vikalpa, on the other hand, admit of all the 
three variations of Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama, and hence each 
Tala type, beginning with 4 and ending with 12, in Chandas and Vikalpa 
will allow 6 alternative measures. Thus Chandas will have a total of 
54 varieties; Vikalpa, 48; and Abhdsa, 38. Stanza 64 gives direction to 
this effect. Here (i.e. in the Abhasa), says the author, the Four Tala 
type onwards up to the Eleven Tala type (both inclusive), will have 
foinr varieties each; the last, namely, the 12th Tala type, will have six 
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varieties of Adliama, Madhyama and Uttama. The author, then, in the 
last quarter of this stanza sums up the section with the enumeration of 
the total types under each category. Thus he says, in the MU class, 
there are 60 types from the point of view of cubit-measures, in the 
Chandas 54, in the Vikalpa 48, and in the Ahhdsci 38. The tables given 
below will illustrate the 3 classes — Chandas, Vikalpa and Abhasa — as 
described by the author : — 


CI-IANDAS (54 VARIETIES 9x6) 


Tala class 

Odd 

measure types 


Even measure types. 

Adhama 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

Adhama Madhyama 

Uttama 

4 talas 

13 

15 

17 

14 

16 

18 

5 talas 

19 

21 

23 

20 

22 

24 

6 talas 

25 

27 

29 

26 

28 

30 

7 talas 

31 

33 

35 

32 

34 

36 

8 talas 

37 

39 

41 

38 

40 

42 

9 talas 

43 

45 

47 

44 

46 

48 

10 talas 

49 

51 

53 

50 

52 

54 

11 talas 

55 

57 

59 

56 

58 

60 

12 talas 

61 

63 

65 

62 

64 

66 



VIKALPA 

(48 VARIETIES 8x6). 


1 types. 

Tala class 

Odd 

measure 

types 

Even measure 

Adhama 

Madhyama Uttama 

Adhama 

Madhyama Uttama 

5 talas 

9 

11 

13 

10 

12 

14 

6 talas 

15 

17 

19 

16 

18 

20 

7 talas 

21 

23 

25 

22 

24 

26 

S talas 

27 

29 

31 

28 

SO 

32 

9 talas 

33 

35 

37 

34 

36 

38 

10 talas 

39 

41 

43 

40 

42 

44 

11 tsdas 

45 

47 

49 

46 

48 

50 

12 Mas 

51 

53 

55 

52 

54 

56 
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ABHASA (38 VAKIETIES 9x4=:36-f2=r38) 


Odd 

raeasure types 

Even measure types. 

Tala class 

Adliama 

Madhyama ICrttama 

Adhama Madhyama Uttama 


4 talas 

11 


13 

12 


14 

5 talas 

15 


17 

16 


18 

6 talas 

19 


21 

20 


22 

7 talas 

23 


25 

24 


26 

8 talas 

27 


29 

28 


30 

9 talas 

31 


23 

32 


34 

10 talas 

35 


37 

36 


38 

11 talas 

39 


41 

40 

. . 

42 

12 talas 

43 

45 

47 

44 

46 

48 


Our author’s treatment of ‘Chandas’ and ^Vifcalpa’ is in entire 
agreement with the description of the same found in the Kasyapasilpa 
and the Mayartiata,^ In the latter, however, additional information per- 
taining to the height is furnished. 

Kasyapa states — 

11 

I I 

w Ri% I 

(sjswf Jii% II) 

iHH'iw^i 11” 


577. Kasyapasilpa, XXIV j 13-16 (Anandasrama Series); also vide TS. (T.S.S, 
Ed. Part I, p, 89) , 
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Maya observes: ®’® — 




II 

qgqooiq^qf^ qiPt^T g-|Siqr 11 

^ ll” 


Chandas as described in these lines may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing table: — 


CHANDAS 54 VARIETEES (27 ODD AND 27 EVEN) 
BREADTH : HEIGHT 


No. of talas 


Odd Measures 



Even Measures 

Adliama 

B:H. 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

B:H. 

• 

Adhama Madhyama 
B:H. B:H. 

Uttama 

B:H. 

4 

13:17 

15:20 

17:23 

14:18 

16:21 

18:24 

5 

19:26 

21:29 

23:32 

20:27 

22:30 

24:33 

6 

25:35 

27:38 

29:41 

26:36 

28:39 

30:42 

7 

31:44 

33:47 

35:50 

32:45 

34:48 


8 

37:53 

39:56 

41:59 

38:54 

40:57 


9 

43:62 

45:65 

47:68 

44:63 

46:66 

48:69 

10 

49:71 

51:74 

53:77 

50:72 

52:75 

54:78 

11 

55:80 

57:83 

59:86 

56:81 

58:84 


12 

61:89 

63:92 

65:95 

62:90 

64:93 

66:96 

The description of ‘Vikalpa’ 

found 

in the 

Kdsyapasilpa 

and the 


Mayamata likewise supports the statement of our author. Thus 
Kasyapa says: — 


578. Mayamata (T.S.S. Ed.), XI, 13(2)— 15. 

579. This text of K^yapa is quoted from the commentary of Sankara, where 
Sankara quotes it in support of the author’s text. The last two lines are found 
missing in the Edition of the Kdsyayasilpa of the Anandasrama Series. Vide 
KU^yapasilpa, Pat. XXIV, Sts. 8-12. 
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?irqo[WRrq35^ II 
am ^ I 

snPra i” 


Compare the lines from the Mayamata given below: — 

II ?v9 11 

^rHrsJRf^w «nsi3T5srw: i 

ii” 


The following table will serve to illustrate the text: — 


Odd Measures B:H: 

Even 

Measures B:H. 

TTo. of Talas 

Adhama Madhyama Uttama 

Adhama 

Madhyama Uttama 


5 tala class 

9:17 

11:20 

13:23 

10:18 

12:21 

14:24 

6 tala class 

15:26 

17:29 

19:32 

16:27 

18:30 

20:33 

7 tala class 

21:35 

23:38 

25:41 

22:36 

24:39 

26:42 

8 tala class 

27:44 

29:47 

31:50 

28:45 

30:48 

32:51 

9 tala class 

33:53 

35:56 

37:59 

34:54 

36:57 

38:60 

10 tala class 

39:62 

41:65 

43:68 

40:63 

42:66 

44:69 

11 tala class 

45:71 

47:74 

49:77 

46:72 

48:75 

50:78 

12 tala class 

51:80 

53:83 

55:86 

52:81 

54:84 

56:87 


Total= 48 varieties. 


580. Mayamata. (T.S.S. Ed.), Ch. XI, 16(2)— ig- (algo vide the TantTasamuc-‘ 
caya, Part I, p. 90 (T.S.S. Ed.) 
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With regard to the Abhma Prasada the author’s direction is in agree- 
ment with the direction given by Pitamaha and Gurudeva. Thus 
Pitamaha observes:®*^ — 





19 odd measures and 19 even measures make up a total of 38 differ-* 
ent measures. The same lines are found in the Gv/rudevapaddhatu^^^ 
There the third line reads thus: 



^ I 


These four — Chandas, Vikalpa and AhJidsa — constitute the 
classes of structures which are commonly known under the broad title 
McthdpmsudaSf ” and the chief basis of classification that is employ- 
ed here is the dimension both vertical and horizontal, such as the 
breadth and height, and the .number of talas that enter into the making 
of these different classes of structures. A comparison of our text with 
the several other allied texts reveals the authoritative character of the 
treatment, which is in consonance with the statement of the several 
authorities we have referred to and illustrated above. 


STANZAS 65—70. 

In these stanzas, the author states the formulas that are to be 
adopted in the determination of the shape of the ground-plan of the 
structure. Here, in all shapes — square, rectangular, hexagonal, octa- 
gonal, circular, elliptical; apsidal and the like — , the basic figure that 
umformly presents itself in the formulas is the perimeter. The extent 
of the ground-plan is to be taken as fixed, and, after choosing a peri- 
meter, the formulas are required to be applied to this chosen perimeter. 


581. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T, S. S. Ed.), Part I, p. 90. 

582. Gurudevapaddhati, (T. S. S. Ed.), Utto^dha, Patala XXX, 18(1), 
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The formula relating to the circular Prasada, etc., may be thus stated 
as follows: — 

(1) Circular Prdsada 

P 

Radius of the circle= X US. 

(2) RectangulaT Frasada. 

Breadto X 4 

P 

Length=:-^-' X 6. 

(3) Hastiprstha type. 

Lengtb=£2^' X 63 X 

Radius of the semi-circler: v ~ 

64 ^18 

and so on . (P = perimeter) . Directions are further given with 
regard to elliptical, hexagonal and octagonal structures. 

Having fixed any perimeter desired for the sanctum, the site of 
that desired size can be converted into any shape, having recourse to 
formulas. The adoption of the perimeter as the uniform basic standard 
in the formulas of any shape, tends to strengthen the view-point that 
square constitutes the fundamental shape, from which all other shapes 
can be derived or modified and with which all the other shapes may 
be associated directly or indirect^. This interesting feature, which the 
different formulas of shape reveal, deserves to be borne in mind in con- 
nection with the topic of shapes of structures. 
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STANZA 71. 

Three Main Styles of Architecture — Ndgara^ Dravida^ and Vesara.^ 

After having described the shapes in general the author now deals 
with the three main styles of Indian temple Architecture known as 
‘Nagara/ ‘Dravida’ and ‘Vesara.’ Shape, pure or mixed, is the basis 
which the Indian authorities adopt in the differentiation of structures 
as Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, Structures are classified from various 
points of view such as their ornamentation, the number of their talas, 
their size and the like; but the classification on the basis of shape is the 
most ancient and important mode of differentiation. The authors of the 
Suprabheddgama^^^^ Kdmihdgama^^^^ Mayamata,^^^ Kdsyapasilpa^^^^ 
Gurudevapaddhatiy^^’^ Silparafnay^^^ etc., consider shape as 

the fundamental basis of classification of the styles of architecture. The 
statement of our author with regard to shape is perfectly clear. As 
described by the author, that edifice is known as ^Ndgara^ which is 
square from the basement to the ^ikhara (both parts inclusive); that 
which is hexagonal or octagonal from above the neck to the end of the 
Sikhara is ^Dmvida^ (here, the shape of the portion below the neck 
as implied is square) ; that which is circular from the basement or from 
the neck is ^Vesara\ It deserves to be noticed here that 'Nagara* is 
of the pure form, whereas the others admit of a mixture of shapes. 
Where the shape is of a composite character, the shape of the body 
portion, as implied in the description by several authors, is square, and 
it therefore may conveniently be held that the shape of the Sikhara is 
always the guiding factor in all instances of pure or mixed shape. Thus, 
if the Sikhara is square, it is ^Ndgara^; if faceted, ^Dravidia^; if circular, 
^Vesara\ Here by shape of :§ikhara we are inclined to understand the 
shape of the horizontal section of it, because such an interpretation 


♦For a discussion at length on the three main styles vide my paper on *l^dg<Lra,\ 
* Dravida’ and ^Vesara’ contributed to the Journal oj the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, Vol. IX (1941 issue, now in Ihe press). 

583. Suprahhedagama, Ch. XXX. 

584. Kdmikdgama, Ch. 49. 

585. Mayamata (T.S.S. Ed.), Ch. XIX. 

586. Kasyapasilpa (Anand^ama Series). 

587. GurudevapaddhaU, Uttarardha, XXX. 

588. MdncLsdra (P. K. Achdrya’s ed.), XVIII. 

589. Silparatrm, (T. S. S. Ed.), Vol. I; XVI. 
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tends to minimise the confusion that has crept into the discussions on 
the subject of Styles of Indian temple architecture. Further, it enables 
us to apply the definition of Nagara given in architectural literatme to 
the extant structures of North India, which are variously called by 
modern writers, Tndo-Aryan^ shrines, 'Aryavarta’ shrines, ‘Nagara’ 
shrines, etc. Because of the bulging curvilinear form which the Sik- 
haras present it need not be supposed that it is outside the pale of the 
definition of Nagara as set forth in the Silpasastras. As Prof. Pisharoti 
remarks:®^® “its bulging or curvilinear nature is not the essential 
character of Nagara Sikharas, variously called the Indo-Aryan or 
Aryavarta shrines; it is a subsidiary feature built into the square 
Sikhara as a matter of ornamentation in the course of the development 
of Indian architecture, and this explains the absence of the same in 
earlier structures of the Nagara type in North India as also the later 
day shrines in other parts of India.” The following observation might 
be noted in this comiection : — 

“All authorities are agreed that Nagara shrines are characterised 
by a square Sikhara : in other words, it will be a pyramid on a square 
base, ending in a point. That this is the approved shape for Nagara 
shrines is not merely a matter of theory, but is also something actually 
borne out in practice, as is seen in the extant architectural remains of 
the earliest as well as the latest structures. When it is said that the 
Nagara Sikhara is a square, the idea is that any horizontal section of the 
same must be a square. This primary aspect being satisfied, it may 
have manifold shapes, and even the bulging curvilinear Sikhara can 
have a square base. Hence it has to be borne in mind that because a 
Sikhara has a bulging curvilinear outline, this particular feature need 

not be against the view of the traditional theorists Now 

with this basic conception that every Nagara shrine must have a square 
section, the variations in actual form may be manifold, based on a 
straight line or a convex line or a concave line; and every genuine 
Nagara shrine, brought under the category of Indo-Aryan or Aryavarta^ 
or Sikhara shrine — ^if it may be rightly termed Nagara shrine— must 
have this square section, whatever else it may or may not have,”®^^ 

It is interesting in this connection to trace the origin and probable 
significance of the term Nagara in view of the controversy that has 

590. Annamalai University Journal, Vol. V, No. 2, ‘Sikhara.* p. 214, 

591. Ibid., pp. 211, 212. 
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raged round the Styles of Indian Temple Architecture. Nagara is that 
v/hich is connected v^ith ‘Nagara’ The term ‘Nagara’ comes 

from the word ‘Naga.’ In the vartika under the sutra^®^ 

Katyayana adds the aflfix ‘ra’ after the word ‘naga’. 
The affix ^ra’, it must be remembered, is used in the force of ‘matup’ 
which signifies ‘nityayoga’ (the inherent or permanent quality of a 
thing, or ‘samsarga’ (association). The term ‘Nagara’ is derived as 

it is employed in ordinary literature in the sense ♦ 

of a ‘town.’ What is the meaning of ‘naga’ in ‘Nagara’? The word 
‘Naga’ in ‘Nagara’ (town) probably implies ‘house’, and it is not im- 
proper to call a town ‘Nagara’ in that it is marked by the presence of 
houses* which are firm like ‘nagas’. This interpretation is not incon- 
sistent with the etymological derivation of ‘naga’ as 5T7I.” 

A house does not move, and immobility is one of the chief attributes of 
architecture. If we are permitted to speculate further, we might asso- 
ciate the sense of trees in the derivation of ‘Nagara’ and presume that 
ultimately ‘Nagara’ tends to suggest the style of building evolved out 
of intense and constant practice in the material ‘wood’, for ‘Naga’ also 
means ‘tree.’ It is held almost universally that in a country which is 
so rich in timber like India, the original and extensive material used in 
the construction of houses was ‘wood’. The ‘Parnakasalas’ of the sages 
of old were transformations into forms of huts or humble dwellings of 
the materials which the trees yield. In simple structures of the kind, 
trunks were used for posts, and beams and leaves were employed for 
plaiting and covering. In the construction of temples too wood was 
the material largely employed in ancient times. Timber tends to give 
straight lines, and consequently the structure where wood is the mate- 
rial that is chiefly employed, assximes necessarily square or 
rectangular shape. This is only a natural process, the inevitable result 
of evolution, as architectural species adapt themselves to the materials 
largely used. Straight feature, which is the expression of the inherent 
quality associated with wooden species of construction, and which is 
suggestive of the idea of firmness of structure, later on became 
systematised into square or rectangular style of structure, known as 
Nagara’. The term ‘Naga’ (tree) in Nagara may be taken as indicative 
this inherent rectangular feature of wooden construction. It is no 

□92. Panini’s sutra, 5, 2, 107. 

^ (^abdaUalpadruma, Vol. II, p. 817). 
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doutt difficult to assert this way or that about the origins of style; but 
this much may be said, that style is formed and moves within certain 
psychological currents. ‘‘Style in architecture’^, as John Summerson 
remarks, “is ultimately a matter of the unconscious associations deve- 
loping round structural forms.” Thus square or rectangular form of 
construction associated with the form of wooden buildings ultimately 
resulted in the square style of construction known as ‘Nagara/ This 
square aspect, which is originally the inherent feature of wooden con- 
struction, at a later stage came to be translated in stone and brick, and 
it is at this stage of development that the bulging curvilinear line was 
introduced. The bulging nature has thus to be taken as an instance of 
further elaboration of the square style, sprung out of the tendency to 
elaborate and modulate and ornament the original structural forms. 
This curvilinear and bulging aspect is divorced from the functional 
background of a roof in the case of the North Indian shrines charac- 
terised by their bulging curvilinear type of Sikhara. It constitutes a 
sub-variety of the Nagara style of Sikhara, whose fundamental shape is 
square. Being a later day addition, it should not be confused with the 
origin of the square and pyramidal iSikhara. Elaborations and additions 
were, no doubt, introduced in the form of the bulging curvilinear lines, 
but they leave the inner foundational shape unchanged and the square 
phase of architecture which the horizontal section of the culvilinear 
variety of ‘Nagara Sikharas’ displays remains imtouched. Thus the cur- 
vilinear types of ‘Nagara Sikharas’ of North Indian can , be brought 
under the ‘Nagara’ class defined in the Silpasdstras^ if by the shape of 
Sikhara we mean the shape at the horizontal section of the Sikhara or 
the inner section shorn of the later modifications and additions in shape. 
The fundamental square section of Nagara may be attributed to the 
inherent quality of the material wood, if we grant the supposition 
that the structures which gave significance to ancient cities were origi- 
nally of wooden make. 

Based on a wrong rendering of the term ‘Yuga&a’ as ‘two-corner- 
ed’594 Oravely and Mr. Ramachandran remark that Srikumara, the 


593. **The Arts of TO’-day” (ed. Geoffrey Grigson) [The Bodley Head]), Section 
on Architecture, p. 280. 

594, " Three Main Styles of Indian Temple Architecture ” by Gravely and Rama- 
candran (Bulletin, Madras Govt, Museum, New Series, General section, Vol. in, 
Pt. 1), pp. 3 and 5. 
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author of the Silvamtna, is confused in his account of ^Ndgara^ The 
author of the Silparaina, as usual in other contexts, follows our author 
and adopts the present stanza in his work with slight change in the 
reading of two expressions. Thus ‘Muladya sikharam’ is read in the 

Silparatna as ‘ Mulada sikharam ’ as 

It is clear beyond doubt that the text attributed to §ri- 
kumara is originally the text of the Tantrasamuccaya, After quoting 
and translating two stanzas which define ‘Nagara^ the authors of the 
^^Three Main Styles of Indian Temple Architecture” remark: ‘‘Both 
the definitions of Nagara agree with those of the Mamsara and Supra- 
hUeddgama in saying that the characteristic shape extends from bottom 
to the top; but both give this shape as “two-cornered”. So far as we 
know, “two-cornered” can only relate to an apsidal building; but of this 
there is here no further indication, and Nagara is the only style in which 
such buildings are not mentioned in the Manasara definitions. Obvi- 
ously the Silparatna account is confused and we suspect etc.”395 Here, 
it deserves to be remembered that the term ‘Yuga’ is used not in the 
sense of two, but in the sense of four (this sankhydvdcaka symbolising 
the number four having reference to the four Yugas — ^Krta, Dhrta, 

Dvapara and Kali). The commentator Safikara paraphrases 

in the words “ ’’ 596^ There is thus no room for doubt as 

to the interpretation of Yuga in the sense of four, and the slur cast on 
Srikumara is obviously unfounded and based on the wrong interpreta- 
tion of Yuga in the sense of two. The description of Nagara as square 
style, given in our text and as accepted by Srikumara, squares with the 
definition of Nagara found in the works of other authors. The state- 
ment of grikumara appears to us as 

a mere record of the fact that all styles are found practised in all 
parts, and that they should not be confined rigidly within the limits of 
geographical divisions of the country. The main basis of classification 
being shape, much stress need not be laid on goegraphical implications. 
In the same place different styles are found practised side by side. The 
temples of Mahabalipuram may be cited as one such instance in point. 
In Kerala the square and circidar styles are very commonly met with. 

595. Ibid. p. 5. 

596. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsim (1!, S. S. Ed.); Part I, page 92. 

597. Mlparatna (T.S.S. Ed., Vol. I), XVI, 44(2). 
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As examples of some of the types, the following references may he 
noted : — 

Ndgara style, — Nataraja Temple, Chidambaram. (Vide Plate I, 
Pig. XI, Annamalai University Journal, Vol. V, No. 2, Article 
on )§ikhara); Kitholi Temple, Cranganore, and Siva Temple, 
Trichur (Ihid,, PL II, figures XII, XIII). 

Drdvida Style. — ^Ihe great temple at Tanjore (PI. I, Fig. X) . Maha- 
balipuram group (Plate IV. A. U. Journal). 

Vesara Style. — ^The central shrine at Trichur, and the shrine at 
Irinjalakkuda. (PI. Ill, Figs. XIV, XV). 

Hastipr^ha Sti/Ie.^Mahabalipuram temple — (plate IV, Figs. XVI, 
XVII (Annamalai University Journal, Ibid) ; Kapotesvara tem- 
ple at Chezarla (Annual Report of Archaeological Department, 
Southern Circle, Madras, 1917 — 18, Plate XVII) , and Anantes- 
vara temple at Udipi {Ibid,, Rept — 1920-21. Fig. 2). 

Caturasra, Astdsra and Dirghacaturasra. — grouped side by side at 
Mamallapuram (Vide Annamalai University Journal Vol. V, 
No. 2, Article on Sikhara, PI. IV, Fig. XIV). 

If we compare the Mdnasdra with our text in the matter of details, 
in this context, it will he found that with regard to the combination of 
shapes, the Mdnasdra is more elaborate than the Tantrasamuccaya. The 
text of the Mdnasdra on ‘Nagaradividhana’ as presented in P. K. Acarya’s 
edition needs to be emended in many places in order to make it yield 
the ideas in respect of which there is consensus of opinion among the 
different authorities. In a recent article on ‘Maiiasara on Nagaradivi- 
dhana’ Prof. Pisharoti has attempted to present an emended text and 
translation as follows : — 

ltf«TR5K wr II 

^ II 

^ II 

¥11^4 ir 


(Lines 93 to 99) . 
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“ (93) That which has a square shape is well known as Ndgara, 

(94) What is circular or ellipsoidal from the base (upwards) 

(95) Or from above the neck to the finial, the part below being 
square; 

(96) Or what is apsidal from the base to the top may be termed 
Vesara, 

(97) From the base upwards to the finial what is hexagonal or 
octagonal, 

(98) Or the same elongated; or what has the part below the 
neck square, 

(99) That above being as laid down before, is termed 

The different shapes which characterise the various styles accord- 
ing to the several authorities like the Kdmihdgama^ Suprahheddgama, 
Mayamata, Kdsya'pasilpa^ Gurudevapaddhati, Mdndsdra and Tantra- 
samuccaya may be tabulated as follows : — 


Texts. 


Styles. 



Nagar? 

Dravida 

Vesara 

Pure. 

Pure. Composite 

Pure. 

Composite 

Body and 
^ikhara. 

Body and Body: 

Sikhara. Sikhara 

Body and Body: 

6il?hara. Sikhara 

1. Kdmikagama 

Sq.; rect. 

H.; HE. Sq.: Oct. 

e.; Ell. 

Sq.: C. 

2, Suprahhedagama 

iSq. 

Sq.: H. 1 


Sq.: C. 

3. Kdsyapasilpa 

Sq. 

Sq.: Oct. 


Sq.: C. 

4. Mayamata 

Sq.; Rect. , 

H.; Oct.; Sq.: Oct. 

C.; Ell. 

Sq.: C. 



HE.; OK; 

Ap. 


5. Gurudevapaddhati 

Sq.; Rect. 

H., HE.; 0.;Sq.: Oct. 

C.; Ell. 

Sq.: C. 



OE. 

Ap. 


6. Manasara 

Sq. 

H., HE.; Sq.: H, Oct. 


Sq.: C. 



0., GE. 


Sq.: Ell. 





Sq.: Ap. 

7. Tantrasamuccaya 

Sq. 

Sq.: H, Oct. 


Sq.: C. 


[Here Sq.=:Square; Rect.=Bectangle; H=Hexagon; H.E.=:Hexagon elongated; 
Oct.=Octagon; OE=Octagon elongated; CrrCircular; Ell.=EIlipsoidal; A=Apsidal] . 


§98. Indian Historical Quarterly tYol. XIH, No. 2, June 1937, pp. 354, 355. 
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It will be clear from the above table that Nagara, according to all autho- 
lities, is always a purely four-sided structure which may be square or 
rectangular, and that v/herever that shape is of a mixed character, the 
body portion will be square. Shape of the Sildiara therefore might be 
said to constitute the fundamental basis of classification of style accord- 
ing to architectural authorities in India. 

Vesara:— The term ‘Vesara^ in its primary significatory capacity 
means mule/ In architectural literature it is used figuratively to 
convey the sense of circular style of construction. Vesara or mule is 
a product of the combination of horse and ass, and while it is thus a 
product it does not reproduce. In the conception of Hindu builders 
a circle is a derivation from the fundamental square through 
an increase in the number of sides and elimination of corners ; and 
while it is thus a derivation, it does not form the basis of any trans- 
formation in shape. The Tantrasamuccaya (II, 125) in the wake of 
the Manjarz in the course of the description of the square base, the 
octagonal middle and circular top of a Linga directs the designing of 
the octagonal and circular sections as follows : — 

“ 

ii” 

(The stanza has been explained and illustrated in my paper on 
Ndgara, Dmvida and Vesara in the J.I.S.O.A., Vol. IX) . 

Accessory Structure — ^Angas^ 

Prof. Pisharoti^®® observes that the Sanctum Sanctorum is the cen- 
tral ^Angin’ on which the architect spends his thought and skill, while 
every subordinate structure figures as an ^Anga’ or appendage. The acces- 
sory structures in their disposition bear a due sense of proportion to the 
central shrine. We might consequently remark that the importance of 
of the Sanctum Sanctorum is ‘absolute’, while that of the other structures 
associated with it is ‘relative’ or ‘subordxnate\ 

599. "Some Architectural conventions of South India,*" vide the Cultural Ueri^ 
tage of India, Vol. Ill, p. 527, 
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STANZA 72 
Mukhaman^jia 

The Mukhaman^apa which is described in the present stanza is the 
ante-chamber, the porch constructed in front of the cell that holds the 
image. The Vivaranakara remarks that it is built in response to the 
requirement of additional structural expansion. Its dimensions bear a 
fixed sense of proportion to the ‘Dhdman^ or the principal edifice. In 
the text, five alternative proportions are prescribed for the breadth of 
the Mukhamandapa. Thus the breadth of the Mukhamandapa may be 
?4> %i (fio or%2 oi the vist^a of the principal structure. 

The author of the Silparatna in his extract gives the reading 

Angas are 6, and the proportion %o i*®- % is a mere repetition 
of what has already been referred to as %, and hence the fourth alter- 
native should be different. K. Nilakanthan Asari, in a vernacular 
text known as ^Silpimtna/ refers to the four proportions given in our 
text, and also gives %. If we accept this proportion % as the fourth 
alternative proportion, then we evade what otherwise sounds like a 
repetition. The length of the Mukhamaaidapa, according to the text, 
is half, three-fourth of, or equal to the breadth of the central shrine. 
The following statement is found in the SUparatna^ which characterises 
the alternative proportions as belonging to the lowest, middling and 
the best t57pes : — 

SR: 11”®°° 


STANZA 73 

The Fmcaprdkdras 

The author in this stanza refers to the five-fold division of the 
temple area that surrounds the Sanctum Sanctorum, There are five 
enclosures called ‘Paficaiprakaras’ and, beginning with the innermost 
and ending with the outermost limit, they are known as Antarmaajdala, 
Antah^a, Madhyahara, B^yahara and Maryada. The five Prak^as, 


600. ^ilparatna (T.S.S. Ed.), Ch. XXXIX, 2. 
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according to vernacular commentators, are known ty the following 
vernacular terms: — (1) ‘Akatte Balivattam/ (2) ‘Cuttambalam’ or 
‘Nalambalam,’ (3) ‘Vilakkumadham’, (4) 'Sivelippura/ and (5) Tura- 
matir in order. The Antarmandala as the term indicates, is the internal 
circle and its margin marks the seat of the internal ‘Dikpalas* or guar- 
dians of the quarters. ^Antahdrai' is the quadrangular structure which 
runs round the shrine and beyond the margin of Antarmandala. Beyond 
‘Antahara’ is situated the 'Mudhyakam\ which is a circumambulatory 
roofed structure carrying all around rows of lights, usually arranged 
in nine tiers. These lights adorn and illumine, when lit, the outer face 
of its wall. The Malayalam term ^Vilakkumadham^, which means light- 
house, brings out the utilitarian motif of this structure, which is to hold 
the tiers of lights referred to above. The enclosure beyond the Madhya- 
hara is the Bdhyahdm along whose line the external Dikpalas are situ- 
ated. The ‘Balipitha’, or Oblation-stone, is placed in its outer limit. 
MalayMam commentators identify it with 'Sivelippura’, which is a struc- 
ture intended as a processional path round the sanctum beyond the 
Madhyahara. The outer line of Bahyahara forms, however, the seat of 
the external Dikpalas, to whom oblation is offered during annual festive 
occasions. 'Maryadof is the outermost limit of the temple area, and in 
this fifth and final boundary or enclosure is built a massive wall which 
surrounds the sanctum. This surrounding wall is broken at the main 
quarters by gateways called ‘Gopuras’. These are the five enclosures, 
one beyond the other, whose disposition forms the subject matter of the 
section that follows. The present stanza prescribes the distance which 
each enclosure is to keep from the central shrine. Half a Daiiida &om 
the Mulaprasada constitutes the Aiiiarxnsixxiiala, which is the seat of the 
8 Dikpalas ; one Da^da or one Danda and a half, the Antarhara ; two 
Dandas off, the Madhyahara ; four Dandas off, the Bahyahara ; and 
seven Dandas away from the Muladhaman, the final boundary known 
as ‘Mahamaryada.’ This last, viz., Mahamaryada, may be alternatively 
21 Dandas away from the central shrine. All Prakaras, except the 
first, namely, Antarmandala and the last Mah^aryada, will be accom- 
panied by a ^ Mukhayama * or facade. 

The term 'Danda^ referred to here is used in a special sense and is 
distinct and different from ^Dau-da’ which is the top-measure of a pillar. 
The significance of Danda employed here to measmre the disposition of 
the enclosures is explained in the next verse. 

7 
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The five Prakaras referred to here are also referred to in allied 
texts like the Vimusamhita, Pdsupata, Manjar% Gurudevapaddhat% and 
Mdnamra\ 

The VipjAisamhitd^^ thus states: 

JTqi^ m l” 


This text is from the Trivandrum Edition. The relevant text, which 
reads better, is supplied by Sankara in his Vimarsin^ and it runs as 
follows: 


“ 5[o% ^r^fctiR^r i 

^ i” 


The text may thus he tabulated: - 

Antarmandala 

Antahara 

Madhyahara 

Maryadabhitti 

Mahtoiaryada 


Vz a Danda from the shrine. 

1 Danda from the shrine. 

2 Dandas from the shrine 
4 Dandas from the shrine 
7 Dandas from the shrine 


With regard to the last two structures referred to in the list there 
is sli^t discrepancy in the nomenclature adopted. What the author of 
ihe Tantrasamuccaya calls 'B^yabar-a* is termed ^Maryadabhitti’ in 
the Visnusamhitd. What is called merely ‘Maryada’ in our text is 
termed ‘Mahamaryada’ in the Vi^usamhitd, 


€01. Vmusamhitd, Patala XIX, Sts. 24, 25(1) (T.S.S. Ed,). 

602. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (X.S.S. Ed.), Part I, p. 93. 
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The following stanza is found in the Manjar ^^ : — 

^ ^T??gfRT TEfr^i: II 

gatr I 

Rkr JTfcft ir 

In the Vimarsini the following extract from the Pmupata^ is found: — 

“ ?rEr#TRR 3 ^ ^ I 

sritcft^g; II 

^[iq^nw II 

cRI: I 

»r«ifr?r =^3^°% jrqf^f ll 

i’’ 

Here it will be noted that the Pdsupata lays down 7 boundaries as 
the surrounding enclosures of a shrine: (1) Antarmandala, (2) Anta- 
baraj (3) Dibpala, (4) Nicahara, (5) Bhitti, (6) Madhyahara; (7) 
Maryada, or Mahamaryadabhitti. The last ‘Mahamaryadabhitti’ is so 
called because it keeps the largest distance (of 21 Dandas) from the 
central shrine. 

The Mdnasdra^^ describes the functions of these five Prakaras in the 
following stanza: — 

“ sr^ q%Rrl i 

qjqra; ii” 

The five enclosures, according to the Mdnasdraf are to be made to 
serve different functions like the offering of oblation, attendance, 
imparting of splendour and giving of protection — all these consistent 
with the ideal of divine service which under the TSntric aspect as 
illustrated above commands regal honour and glory, 

603. Prayogamanjari, Patala VI, (Ms. Adyar Mss. Library). 

604. Tantrasamuccaya with VimarMnt (T.S.S. Ed.), Part I, p, 93. 

605. Mdnasdra, Ch. XXXI, Stanza 1. 
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The Manasara^ enumerates the five Prakaras in the following 
stanzas quoted below: — 

“ ®ri%n5t cTfi: f i 

sfi^R ^ I 

mi 'MiTi?ir5>i ii 

Wr^lfFTf^ RtfR 3?I#: H” 

Gurudeva®*^’’ also refers to the 5 Prakaras in the following verses: — 

“ 5fT?ri^*T^sii^|qr I 

^ETifoT ^iraf: li 

^qrsfjrf^rikrai i 

Ji^qfRT »r?d^r ll” 

STANZA 74 

Danda and Mukhdydma described 

The measure known as ‘Danda" which is referred to in connection 
v/ith the measurement of the Pahcaprakaras is dej&ned in the present 
stanza. It is the Vyasa of the uttara, or of the Kumuda or of the Paduka. 
^Vyasa’ is the breadth, and this consists of the distance between the 
uttaras placed opposite to each other in the case of ‘uttara Danda’ ; in 
other words, it is the breadth of the outer uttara itself. This Vyasa of 
the uttara is the first kind of Danda. Similarly, the breadth of the 
Kumuda gives the second kind of Danda and the breadth of the Jagati 
the ^ird type of Da^da, Thus three types of measures are prescribed, 
which characterise three kinds of Dan^, and they are referred to above 
as ‘Uttara-Danda’, ‘Kumuda-Danda’ and ‘PMuka-Danda.’ The applica- 
bility of these three units of measures is also laid down, and any one 

606. ibid. Stanzas 6, 7, 8. 

607. GurudevapaddhaU, Uttarardha, Patala XXXV, 44, 45. 
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which is chosen must start its measure from that place from where it 
derives its name. Thus, if it is the Uttara-Danda that is employed, the 
measurement must start from the outer Jimit of the Uttara ; if it is 
Kumuda-Danda, from the outer-limit of the Kumuda ; and if it is 
Paduka-Danda, from the limit of the Paduka. In other words, the 
direction urges that the use of any one of the three kinds of Danda 
measure must be made from the outer extent of that part with which 
particular Danda is found associated and from which it takes its distinct 
nomenclature. 

The three classes of Danda are characterised by a slight variation in 
their measure, and this variation is in accordance with the difference 
that marks the measurement of the three parts, ‘Uttara,’ ‘Kumuda,’ and 
‘Paduka’. It will he noted here that the Kumuda, possesses a larger 
measure than the ‘Uttara’. Of all the three, the Paduka is the largest 
and the uttara the smallest. The length of the Mukhayama, or 
facade, is next described in the latter part of this stanza. The measure . 
of the Mukhayama may he one, one and a quarter, one and a half, or 
one and three-fourths of a Danda. The Mukhayama whose measure is 
here laid- down is the one which is prescribed for the Antahara, Madhya- 
hara and Bahyahara. The propoi'tion of the Mukhayama which our 
author has stated is supported by the following reference to it from 
the Vmiusamhitd and Pdsupafa. 

The Visnusamhitd^^^ observes: — 

“ ^ gfr: n” 

Pdsupata states^^^: — 

“ 3 1 ” 

STANZA 75 

In this stanza the author treats o£ the outer-limit of the first 
Pralcara and the location of BalipTthas. Eight are the Dikpalas, who 
are supposed to guard and preside over the ei^t quarters consisting 

608. Visnusamhitdf Pat. XIX, 25 (T.S.S. Ed.). 

609. Pasupata quoted in Vimorsim of the Tantrasamuccaya^ Part I, p. 94. 
(T.S.S. Ed.). 
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of four ‘Dflcs’ (main sides) and four ‘ Vidiks’ (corners) . The eight 
Dikpalas are referred to in the following staniza*“: — 

“ I 

\\}f 

Tndra is the guardian of due East ; Yama, of due South ; Varuna, of due 
West; and Soma, of due Noi^th. Agni is the lord over the South-East ; 
Yayu, over the North-West; and Istoa, over the North-East; Nirrti, over 
the South-West. To these eight Dikpalas is offered oblation on festive 
occasions, and the oblation-stones dedicated to these guardians of quar- 
ters are known as ‘Balipithas.’ Corresponding to the eight Dikpalas, there 
are eight oblation stones and their exact disposition is described in this 
verse. The top-measure of the Balipitha must be divided into five parts, 
and the Balipitha should be so situated that three parts thereof should 
come inside the boundary line of the Antarmas^idala and two parts out- 
side it. The eastern and southern Dikpalas will lie in their own sutras, 
while others of the West and North will be shifted slightly in the circu- 
m ambulatory direction. The Vivaranakara®^^ remarks in this connec- 
tion: — 

*wf^52n: II 

Tsana and Indra are Pracyas, and Agni and Yama are Avacyas. These 
Pracyas and Avacyas should remain in their sutra, but the rest must 
be shifted slightly from their sutra. The amount of shifting, as stated in 
a Malayalam commentary®^^ ag supported by the Vi^usamhitd, is 
the same as the distance that subsists between the eyes of the Pitha. 
Thus the Balipitha, to be situated in the western line should be so moved 
northwards that the right eye of the Ktha, on that line should keep line 
vdth the right eye of the opposite Htha, which is situated in the eastern 
direction and which is described as facing the western direction. If all the 
Pithas are situated exactly in the same line, then the right eye of each 
Pitha will meet the left eye of the Pitha that faces it from the correspond- 
ing opposite direction. By a slight movement in the circumambutory 


610. Vimusamhitd, Pat. XXIII, Stanza 9, 

611. TantrasamuccayavivararM, R. No. 1994 Ms. (G.O.M.L., Madras), 

612. Ms. R. No. 4.128 (G^O.M.L., Madras), 
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direction of the Western and Northern Pithas, as described above, the 
right eye of one will meet the right eye of the opposite that faces it. In 
the last quarter of the stanza the author lays down that the eastern and 
southern guardians of quarters which lie in their sutras, and the 
others which are shifted slightly in the circumambulatory direction— 
both these will face the main quarters and one another. Accordingly 
Isana, Indra and Agni will face the western direction; Wirrti, Variii;ia 
and Vayu the eastern direction; Soma the southern direction and Yama 
the Northern direction. Again, each will face the other on the opposite 
side. Thus Indra will face Vartrna, and Varuna, Indra ; Agni will face 
Nirrti, and Nmrti, Agni ; Yama will face Soma and Soma, Yama; Va3ra 
will face Isana and Isana, Vayu. The idea underlying this rule of 
facing is that no guardian of quarters should be made to face the corners. 
Isana and Nirrfci, Agni and Vayu, for instance, should not be allowed to 
mutually face each other. This explanation is based upon the interpre- 
tation that the Vivaraaiakara has given in the lines noted below®^^: — 

^ m 

3 ^I#tTcr =?l4: ll” 

In support of the observation made in this stanza, we shall take note 
of the text of the Visnusamhitd quoted below®^^ : — 

sriB ^ pt: 1 

siTO =? 1^14 cR[ ll” 

The following extracts attributed to the Manjanfi^ may be noted: — 

II 

ll” 


613. Ihid. 

614. Vi^usmnhitd, Patala XXIII, stanzas 62, 68. (T. S. S. Ed.). 

615. Quotation, Vide Vimarsini, Tantrasamuccayc, Part I, pp. 94-95. (T. S, S. 
Ed.). 
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STANZA 76. 

The author in this stanza treats of the disposition and features of 
what is known as ‘Arcanamandapa’ or ‘Namaskaramandapa.’ It will be 
noted here that this structure is an additionl one, built within the pre- 
cincts of the temple area, and does not constitute one of the five Pra- 
karas. It is intended to give room to devotees who come to have a view 
of the God and to pay Him their homage. It deserves to be remembered 
in this connection, that the temple proper is distinct and different in 
its purpose from accessory structures like the Arcanamandapa. As 
Dr. Coomaraswamy^^^ would observe, “it should be understood that the 
temple is a dwelling erected for the God, not for congregation: the latter 
visit the temple, not to take part in the service, but to see (darsana) the 
God and do their reverence’’. Here service which involves observance 
of rituals comes within the province of the duty of the officiating priests. 
The Arcanamandapa is constructed for the convenience of the visitors 
who come to the temple to see God and pay Him their respects. The 
place of importance is given to the Prasada, the dwelling of God, and 
these accessory structures, such as the different courts built around the 
shrine, are regarded as useful inasmuch as they serve to enhance the 
dignity of the central shrine and express the sense of regal honour that 
characterises the mode of divine service in the system of image-worship. 
The exact location of the Arcanamaiidapa is first described. It may be 
situated a cubit away from the limit of the Antarmandala. In this case 
the limit of the Uttara or Paduka of the Pujamandapa will come where 
a cubit measure of space is found extended in front, beyond the boun- 
dary line of the Antarmandala. In the second alternative case of dis- 
position the centre of the Arcanamandapa must be made to coincide with 
the centre of the intervening area between the B^yottara of the sanctum 
sanctorum and Arudhottara (i.e. internal Uttara) of the Antah^a. 
Coming to the shape of the Pujamandapa, it will be noted that the shape 
is described as Turyasra or square, having its own Adhi§thana. In other 
words, it will be a structure having a square base surmounted by a 
pyramid above. Its Adhisthana will be of the same type and description 
as the Adhisthana of the Sanctum Sanctorum, Thus, if the Adhijsthana 
of the temple is of the Padabandha class, that of the Arcanamandapa 
will also be of the same class. The Arcanamandapa will possess a single 


616. Bulletin of the Boston Museum. 
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Uttara supported by four pillars; in this case, it will be small in size. If 
the size is bigger, then, it will have two uttaras borne by sixteen pillars. 
Here, the internal Uttara (Arudhottara) will be supported by 4 pillars 
and the outer Uttara (Bahyottara) by twelve. Thus there will be two 
uttaras and sixteen pillars for the Arcanamandapa of larger size. A 
vernacular interpreter, D-^odaran Nambudirippad, adds that the 
Arcanamapdapa must possess an opposite Yoni and it must be so because 
the Mandapa should face the main shrine. 

In the last quarter of the stanza the author tells us that this Man- 
dapa must be adorned with such ornamental motifs as Makuta (Stupika) 
and the like, which embellish the main shrine. In this list of ornamenta- 
tion of the top of the Mandapa may be mentioned Valabhi, Kapota, etc. 

The phrase ’ tends to suggest two points. One is 

that the Stupika or finial (Makufa) employed at the top of the Mandapa 
is a decorative element, rather than a constructive one. Secondly, the 
primary reference to the top-portion suggests that beneath the Prastara 
the structure is open on aU the sides. The Mandapa being a pillared hall 
and not enclosed space, there is no question of wall-decorations in it, 
such as the Kutas and Salas. Any ornamentation that can be wrought 
in the said portion below the Uttara and above the Adhisthana will be 
restricted to pillars, and all the wall decorations cannot be displayed in 
the case of the Mandapa structure, owing to the absence of walls in such 
a structure. Hence the reference relates primarily to the ornamentation 
of those structural parts which are possessed in common by both the 
main shrine and its accessory structure, such as the Adhisthana, Stambha, 
Prastara, etc. Sarikara quotes an authority whose name is not mention- 
ed, and this authority states the dimensions of the Mandapa, the number 
of floors it might possess, the nature of its decoration and composition, 
which should not he different from that of the Prasada. It runs as 
follows: — 


T 3 ^ II 

^ ii” 



617. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarmit, Part I, p. 95 (T. S. S, Ed.). 
8 
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STANZA 77 

The limit of the Antarmandala has been described and the extremity 
of the remaining Prakaras remain to be fixed. In this stanza^ the author 
sets to describe the outer-limit of the remaining Prakaras. The outer 
wall of the Antahara should be built beyond its own Danda extremity. 
The Antahara described in the succeeding stanza is composed of two 
Mandapas on either side of the main shrine, one Mandapa at its back, 
and these three structures are linked together. The wall that is here 
referred to is the one which should be constructed beyond the Danda 
extremity of the Antahara, which is composed of circumambulatory con- 
struction as described above, viz. the construction excluding the front 
structure. The Antahara made up of structures on either side of the 
shrine and at the back has one Uttara and this lies beyond the Danida 
extremity. \The front structure known as Sabha has two Uttaras, 
Arudhottara and Bahyottara. The Arudhottara of the Sabha keeps line 
with the circumambulatory structure of the Antahara running round 
the main shrine , on the three quarters (two sides and the back of the 
main shrine) . Extending outwards, there is situated the Bahyottara or 
the external Uttara, We have observed on a previous occasion that the 
construction of two Uttaras, one Arudha and the other Bahya, is a neces- 
sity where the structure is of a large size. The Sabha built in front is 
comparatively a larger structure than the three square structures built 
on the three ^ides round the shrine. The three square structures which 
surround the main shrine on its three sides are locally termed the ‘Cut- 
tambalam’ (circumambulatory structure) , and the Sabha, or the hall 
built in front of the sanctum sanctorum, is called the ^ Valiambalam’ (big 
structure). There is no doubt that the Sabha is bigger than the sur- 
rounding three square sructures, and by reason of its larger size it 
demands two Uttaras, internal and external. Based on this presence of 
two Uttaras, the Danda extremity of the Sabha is said to be of two kinds. 
It may be fixed with reference to either the extremity of the Arudhot- 
tara or the extremity of the Bahyottara. In the third enclosure Madhya- 
hara, which is said to contain the structure carrying lights, the Danda 
extremity should rest where the flame of the lamp extends. The Danda 
extremity of the fourth enclosure (i.e. the Bahyahara) will be inside the 
internal Uttara. In the case of the Mahamaryada the Danda extremity 
will lie at the external face of the outer uttara. 
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STANZA 78 

The process of making the Antahara is next described. There 
should be built three square Mandapas on the three quarters. Of these, 
one will be behind the main shrine, and two on the two sides (Parsvas) . 
Each one of these Mandapas must have the Yoni of its quarter, which is 

its Yoni proper. The qualifying expression ^ is interpret- 

ed by Sahkara^^® in this sense, and he explains it as 

Thus, according to the commentator Sankara, this text means that the 
structure should be given the Yoni of the place where it stands. The 
Vivaranakara, on the other hand, finds in the expression an alternative 
suggestion that these Mandapas may possess the Yoni of the Mula (i.e. 
the central) shrine. Says he: 

Sankara, However, understands the term in only one sense, namely, 
that each Mandapa must have the Yoni of the quarter in which it stands. 
These square Mandapas, built on the three main quarters, should then 
be extended to the corners, and the intervening spaces must then be con- 
nected or linked together. These then, the three Mandapas on the three 
sides and the extended and connecting structures, constitute what is 
termed the ^Antahard^ This surrounding structure around the three 
sides of the central shrine is locally known as ‘Cuttambalam’ and the 
structxire which comes in the front, which is described in the next 
stanza, is termed 'Sabha* in Sanskiit, and ‘Valiambalam’ in the verna- 
cular. 


STANZA 79. 

This stanza treats of the construction of the Sabha. The Sabha 
should be built in front of the shrine. Along the Danda extremity 
of the Antahara together with its Mukhayama— (f or, the Danda extre- 
mity of the Prakara is inclusive of its Mukhayama) — ^fix up an uttara 
in the sabha in front. The uttara, here referred to, forms the external 
uttara of the Antah^a and it runs through the length of the Sabha. 
Reference was made in the previous stanza to structures on either side 

618- Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsiny Part I, p. 96 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

619. Vivarana, Ms. No, 1994 (G.O.M.L., Madras), 
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of tHe central shrine. Now, the top and base of the Uttara which 
extends through the length of the Sahha should he securely fastened to 
the Uttara of the Par^vahara (structure on either side of the central 
shrine). After having fixed the uttara that runs along the length of 
the Sahha to the uttaras of the wings (Parsvaharas) the author directs 
us in the latter part of the stanza to fix the hreadth of the Sahha and 
then to place two uttaras, as the nature of the structure demands. The 
Yoni that is assigned to it should he proper to the quarter in which it is 
situated. There are fixed and approved proportions, known as ‘Gun.a- 
vihhaga’ and ‘Padavistara’, and the hreadth that is to he accepted for the 
Sahha shoxild conform to the well-known proportion. Gm}.avihh&ga is 
a formula which involves the division of the perimeter into certain well- 
known parts, and the hreadth that is to he given to the Sahha should he 
determined with reference to any number of such well-known parts into 
which the perimeter may he divided. The formula ‘Gunavihhaga’ is so 
called because it involves Guna (avrtti) of Vibhiagas or parts. The 
number of the uttaras sxich as the Aru<Jha and others will he made as 
befits the size and structural necessity of the Sahha. 

In a Malayalam Manuscript of the Tantmsamuccaya^^ a stanza is 
foimd stated which deals with the formula of Gunavistara. It rims 
thus: — 

Multiply the desired length of the uttara beginning with 6 cubits, 
etc., by 8. Add on to it any number, such as 1, 5 etc. which stands to re- 
present the quarter such as the East etc. Divide this result by 3 and 
assign one part thereof to the perimeter of the ‘Uttara’. Divide this 
perimeter by two, and then multiply the result by 4. Divide this by any 
one of the numbers 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21 . The result got is the 
Vistara. Then from half the perimeter deduct this vistara and the 
length is obtained. 

620. Tantrdsamuccaya, R. No. 4128 (G.O.M.L., Madras). 
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K. Nilakantiian Asari in a vernaciilar version, called Mlpiratnam, 
observes that Gunamsa should be secured as follows: Divide half the 
perimeter by any number beginning with 8, and ending with 32, and four 
parts thereof will constitute the Vistara and the remainder the length. 
In this connection the following stanza from the Manusydlayacandrika 
which describes the Guujavistara is noteworthy. 

The Manusyalayacandrikd^^^ states: — 

“ sn# tori 

STANZA 80. 

In this verse the author describes the process employed in the Pada- 
sutra type of Sabha. 'Ilie desired perimeter of the Grha (sanctum) being 
divided into equal halves, from one part (i.e. from half the perimeter) 
deduct twice the breadth of the Uttara. The remainder having been 
divided by any even number beginning with 4, give one part thereof to 
the breadth, and the remaining parts to the length. Then, add to the 
above measure on all the sides, twice the breadth of the Uttara already 
deducted. This is the process that should be employed in the Sabha 
known as ‘Padasutra’, 

STANZA 81. 

In the four stanzas that follow, the author deals with the location and 
and construction of the structure called 3alipitha^ It is a big oblation- 
stone (Valiabalikallu, as the Vernacular interpreters call it), built in 
front of the sanctum saTictorum. It also possesses various parts and 
mouldings which are met with in the construction of the saiictitm sanc- 
torum. This Balipitha is found installed within a structure, in the case 
of some shrines ; and in the open space in some cases. From the centre 
of the sanctum sanctorum, in front and outside pf it, 2%, 3, 3%, 5, 6, or 7 


621. Mamt^yalayaeandrikai Ch. IV, stanza 8. 
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Danyas away, should be installed the Balipitha in its own structure. 
According to our author the Balipitiia should be put up in a structure, 
built for the purpose of housing it. In actual practice, though there 
are instances of permanent structures to house the Balipitha, there are 
also exceptions, and in the latter case of absence of permanent structures 
temporary sheds are put up at the time of certain festive occasions. 

The following quotations®22 from the Pdsupata and the ManjaH 
support the statement of Narayapa with respect to the location of the 
Balipitha: — 

Thus the Pasupata says: 

“ ll” 

and the Manjarx: — 

STANZA 82. 

This stanza lays dovm the dimension (height and breadth) of the 
Balipi&a. The height of the Balipitha from its Paduka to the top of its 
Padma will be equal to the height of the PUjapi-^a (i.e. the pedestal on 
which the idol stands) or one-sixth less than this height; or, it will be as 
much as the height of the Garbhagrha as far as its Prati (i.e. the height 
of the basement of the Garbhagrha), or, the height of the Prasada as far 
as its Prati (i.e., the height of the basement of the Prasada). Having 
divided the height chosen for the Balipitha into 10 parts, seven parts 
thereof will be assigned for the breadth (which is the breadth of the 
Uttara moulding) of the Balipitha. The various divisions and mouldings 
which enter into the composition of the Balipitha will be done on the pat- 
tern of those of the principal structure. In other words its different parts 
and mouldings will be governed by the same principles of proportion 
which regulate the construction of the main shrine. The dimension of 
the Balipitha set forth here is supported by the following authoritative 
version of the Vi^usairihitd^^ : 

622. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimoriiwi, Part I, page 97 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

623. Visnusairihm, Pa^ala XIX, 26, 27 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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STANZA 83. 

The proportion which governs the division of the Balipitha into vari- 
ous parts or mouldings forms the subject-matter of this stanza. The 
height of the Balipitha having been divided into 27 parts, assign parts to 
each of the mouldings from bottom upwards as shown in the list given 


below: — 

Paduka * 1 

Jagati 4 

Kumuda 3 

Kumudapattika 1 

Gala 10 

Kambu. 1 

Nidrava 1 

Kapota 3 

Agrapatti 1 

Padma... 2 

Total parts 27 


This proportion is, as in the previous case, supported by the state- 
ment of the Visnusarnhitd, Compare the following lines from the 
VisnusawJiitd: — 





u” 


624. Ibid, 27-30. 
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STANZA 84. 

In this stanza the author gives another alternative for the division of 
the.Balipitha into parts. Having divided the height of the Pitha into 32 
parts, allot parts to mouldings from bottom upwards according to the 


direction given below: — 

Paduka 

Jagati 5 ^ 

Kumuda. 5 

Kumudapatti 1 

Antaii 1 

Prati 2 

Vedi 4 

Gala 4 

Valabhyuttara 2% 

Kapota 2% 

Pattite. 1 

Padma. 2 

Total parts 32 


625. Vide the Tantrasamwocaya -with Vimarsini (T. S. S. Ed.), Part 
I, pp. 99-100. 

(a) Gurvdempaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Patala XXXV, st. 44. 

<^> ... Mayamate (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XXXm, 

Sts. 8, 9, 10. 

(®) 5 ... ” Gunidevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), 

Uttarardha, XXXV, 46-48. 

... *Ibid., 48-50. ** ” *etc. 

(*) * ... ^ Ma 3 ^ quoted in the GurudevapaddhaA 

(T.S.S. Ed.), Part rv, p. 351; Vide also Mayamabt 
(T. S. S. Ed.), XXin, 20, 21. 

(f) Vide Mayarmta (T. S. S. Ed.), XXHI, 22, 23; GurudevapaddkaJA 

(T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Patala XXXV, Sts. 50, 51, 

(g) CwrudevapadeOwti, XXXV, 83(2), 84(1). 

(h) Maya is shnilarly quoted in the GurudevapaddhaU (T. S. S. EM.), 

Part rv, p. 354; also vide Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Patala XXV, 
Ste. 1, etc. 
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At the end of the commentary Vimarsini on the section on Panca- 
prakaras, Sankara presents a collection of allied texts on the details of 
the topic as follows^^^: — 





1 





ll”(a) 


3J5T m 


f u II 




Jfswiqi 3 

II 

!Tl?ii: SIIW^ 1 

snihJTHt Sfsw ^ “^FT: It 

ft l(c) 

STPgfesf^l: fts^: II 


cifira: w?5r *i#?r ft i 



1^ ^ =^#ra:ii 


snWiP^ ^>[im ftRtsfrn^ |(d) 
5^ ^ r ? ^l ^gr m ^^R^f^wi^Ri^sft m ii 


filtrfrt ll”(e) 
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cIS!T^— (f) 

II' 

^r f^RR: r 

^ I 

^ ^ ^ U ll”(g) 

3R (h)TO~ 

“ i?r?w«q5^HT nmi ^WDicf: i 
^raiwirf^rl ii 

^[I^RT ™ RRR^ JRlfep^ II 
w^m sqil i|^5«ni5i% | 

^^IHmisjl^ ^ RT? vtpM %t 381^ II 
=^ %|jt Rig; Wg% I 
^ li 

SR^rI^rr %rt qgR f 
3# 5 gIsRJiT Rig; 5tHt^ ^^#Tq>R || 
qt^ q^ gRqri^RRi; 1 
^RTT^ 3 WFt 5 qg% II 

flgoT qr qqRf^ §[Riqcfq3tgr ii” 
fRri^ II 



bhIvanAviveka 


BY 

MA^JDANAMISRA 

WITH 

VISAMAGRAJmilBHEDIKA 

BY 

NARAYANA 


Edited with Introduction 
BY 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 

AKD 

K. A, SWARAHAKBISHNA SASTRI 





?r sr^^^T ’^TR^PiT 3rf^«rT?rr?i[ l ’^tr 'sr 
^RT 3^’n^r5n?t%^^irrfti^j, sr igm 

ST^^;T ’«IR?TRr ®Ri^^Jnri;i s?irw^tT^f?T^ ^r«^- 

RR ^^'T’RfCr l^r^rfti ff^ rrff ^i^*irj’, 

sqi^R^— sj^f^fqfR ^ |?R^' 

^r»Trf — gffer ii ?i5?f§r^r 5n¥i%, 

^RT 3T% ^ f ^^RR€f : I Rsrr ^ 

Rr^4: 5?^ik^ i cf^ir R?ftql, f%?g ^dsq^M^fzn i 

sri^siM^'Tr^RW^ I 

m ^q^q? ?r 

Rgt^ TOfRi gif^r^i m ^TR 1^ R 

^ gq: R^ ^TiTOi gT?#grritigc #i 
SRTTR^^fegi II ®IziRq;__q=6Ri^ 5RrTI?Rr{- 

?ri«2RRRRsnRcii5i; — qr^: q^to^i ^ ?ffa sr^^qr- 

«iRqirRi«Rq I srto rtr^t- 

5R^t — iIr ^ft srI^rr: ‘ R5i^ mm' > * q^ 

cFggi:> ife II 3 Pr 4:— ^^ftqq?? qR^iti wiHflflq- 

?. trarqr q^ sqrqr^RqJiT JRft&: ^ iRr f^.- ‘?ri mq f% q ?rarqr str- 
q, 3q^RRr^§fq«r— ■ #q fe^^qtqrqRR’ ?3rfH 

q>, »a', at} 'sr, w- q^l— ^ qi?qqqrq i 

qq^t%— -^5 qqi#— -a. wi%t— 

17 







I WT ^TTfTlT- 

I ?r, sTv^tRiTT^^ %5TTf^^5r5?Er, ?rflrsr5^?Tr^- 

^ «?r^f srl^ 52ift=^R 3^^ 3^ ^f7(|q) Er^!i' 

WT sfi^ 3^^ # I 3^1 f^iifg- 

2i5rtTl33frqi2ft ^Isqiqi^s^- 

sqRRRtd^^ qr 1^ I 

qrf^r33T s^ifir^^gL if^ll 

Hcqiqraf^^pgqiT^ «Il^^=^(JTIWRi; m STT^f^, 3^- 

^^3353; I 351 gf^q^wrlq [^f^f^niTra:] atf^gn^r^H i 
^Hrqif^sqRfft^i^ sqjqR?? ^ 3q>ftoirfil3HJFflJF3^5 3 «n33r I 
sqjqRi^fiq^^si^ ^ 3^ I 3^: #qiqR^ ^ktf- 

f^W^qn*3l? 3 3I33I ? v3{^3^q;r^^S'ft3II551^^— 3^^ 
3^ 331R3S# fntfifg II 3^5F33^rg^— ^q?Ki^3?33?3r3.; 3^— 
sqjTO ; sT;qa[Tf^ — 31^; 3g[^i33T3S3q55q^'® ; ^“-3qq%- 

M' II 

33 ^q^Olri^ <31K18#^ 3^3;3jt ^S3 ^^33I3T 

I3: ? qj|53fqit33l3^ 3I53?335qf^q5%;qsflr3fe:, 3 33: SRqqf- 

q®q?t ^qitl'f^— qj} 3r. qqing;’ f9F^ 3r%— -3 

=i. »nqidqqt— *nipw*3:( 
q. f^r— ^r, sr ; ai’iqqing; 3 ®q^“ ‘ ‘ ar^gq^pq^ ’ i^r- 

w:— 5#q^«r: 5rri%— g »ng?Tqi3 l 

V. gr. «. ^qtq—®. 

s. ‘5qrTRi3Ri*aqq^’ f?rr^q ‘ap^- <;■ 35=qqrrg3:i: ^f?cr, q^sq— g- 



^ f!^i ■ rm k 




s^rfSRTOra:, 






i; — ‘ TNi: ’, ‘ ’ 

5?rat: ^qi'TT#I^R Rf^ SRpTRRra, sir^sRT^sfT 
Rf^^fe^RlRri^r^ ^Rcl ^'. I 

m gR: RT^rl^ RI^: sri% o2i|%^ ^- 


5ITO- 


II ^ 


w- 


5RITO f^^RWTRra:3TR#f^5[?!If RRlI— 3|^^3[El^- 

‘ m- ftsRT ’ 

RT^sqJF^i I OTl^^?IRfRtSRiFR^ I ST^: RI^: rH 

5R^=RR iRr II 

R?R^ Ri W I ^RTRfs^ Rrat: I R 'R 

R^SRIRR RR I^TWRg — ^ If^iRTR. 

srgRRI^^I#!^ 1^ II sfRR^:— f?RR R^ l: RIW^N^: 

RcRRT^#!^ ^RIRR^ i¥R5^0T SR^^W ^ ‘ RI% R5^ » # I SJR 
t RlRjfRiR R^R RT^R^: ^RRT I R R^RTR: 

1 € RTR SMRTl^RRRI 3 T§^^RI|r 

RT3RtRR^55RR?l^ 1 1^5% ^RR^— (Rt) SRIRRI^I^MrIrR^?^ fRlIrRliR- 


l. g^rilt:— H. STJJTSfi piRqrRpff'^ ^IR— RS:, 

^f^iR-^; ^nii^i^ffrR-»R. sir, »r, 'sr, 

aRt; 51^;--^. RRRr-R5^|5RrTRig(;— s. 

V. 

fcRRmt ^ Pr=^Tg;-»T,R',^. 





#qrTl^'^ q>T% I 

Wvr ^ ii 

3»risra ^^r^isni — h 

II 3j?Fl4:-?fR^ral ^ iF?i, JI 

t w^\^J^, m[\] 

m mk 

'^m ^5[5^»TTfR^i^ ^i?qiil^q?iprR^ ‘ qr^ ^ 

(#) ll ^ igoTRigif— gRf^qi^nlfira i i srqqlf:— ??|| 

i^; m\^, ^acRfH^q^I^fjpryqij^ | qyaiq; ? 
qsqdk^fq^ ^ i ^ gra?qf^ 

ifMr, m i ^ qcqqtiJt, 5i9f *qi5q^?yrqi?q^[^^ifF3q- 

m^\ 3 si^qcq^nft^^qyg:?^^ 

i^^qi^^i#i^i^Riqft[: I *iR^ sR^qrl^^r ar^ 

II 

i. f^sRiar — 5T) ^5 S'* ^?rrq%^ — ^ ; ...^Rigqq ^ - 

=1. ?rr«R<qT^qi(i;— s* ^T)^; aRRiqRT<??rrwT^-^. 

V 3i'ff^qF§qiqrTraiw--qr } v. sqiqti^— 





mu ’TRffr R?Rrft^«ir i «rR#3 f^^iil^- 

^JIITR I 2R5??^sr^?iqDIf^: 
T{^q??^frl§IF7RRRR: ^tsW: ^ ^ 1 

^r5!W2r^: ?r^p# 

^ ^ ^rc^iTf^ ¥11^’ I^Jlft, ‘ to: ’ 

^ I u ^f^ifT'm ^ra^i 3^-3^- 

^ II 

JI5 gsr 5q^=^R: sra^J^Fq^g:, sqHRT^qil^ f^- 

ssT^ici^ ?i9iift«ir#ri% ii - 

R?i*j#(li)g ?fr =^ wr 

m, ^sro mw. i m ^tb^- 

I 3^ — R^ m ^WiT 33: 3#IT' 

RRRR ^^^PlsqiqRifft 31 ^RI^fRflRR'ir flI33r RcRRI^i (st^^R- 

R?l^ 1 3=3RRR5|35: RR^ RR ^TR^^R^cRR^RPT — ‘ sTRRRsIr^ ’ IcRI^ \ 
33 R33RR^qt^3^fi: RIRRr^FlWlsfq RiSRRR^RtR^r RJRT 
^RT^:, s^RRIR^S R^f?: I 3R^ <rR^ ^R3^(^)RRW- 

?. SRIRR f^Rtfitfir qqw:— R. ‘ w %t^’ ?5^ JI«r: 

Rtf^— sar 3ri?Ri3l 



I 


? 1 S'SZ^— g{%^ 

Ri^JlirR^: ^3qc2|q^: 2ll^i ^gsTO:, ?pTM^«r 

STcf: 

^ TO q^i^t, f(rf^ qfeqf? ^i, ^f5qiqRqr5r’?;i 

5tRi#if^ I sim^qj ^ sqm^: i ®r{?i4?5^«ft^ 5 q%?^ i^q | 
^ sqrqi^qj^ goif^^q iRiqNr^^ lf^ i ^q^q;Rwif| 

f^qiq=¥r4 ?i^=5q|— q{qRq5f|qg(q)- 

f^sqrg^'JTif^ qj^?qq^?i^5i[«i^ ^ fn5[: qqtqni ^=q^r- 
!lTf^[?l^^ II 

®wr ^ pf^q^ll^ qcqqii^l^l^q?^ 
m=^\ qs?i qTOiHr^: ‘qd?if^ ’ l^if^l 

?r q'q^^ qcqqr4: ; ^^(^5)q5fgi^^- 
'Sq^sqil^sqiqR:, ^ «rr^ f% I JIRRl^qt 'jq^sfd^qiqiW- 

^ qf^ri^T 3^f^I?rf^^[2q^T^: I i^flrqitqjqi^R^ ^qFtq>?q^^'^^qRi; 

#i qriqi ^RRfrqsR # <33 gf| q555^ q Nl^^ - 

^"R^TR, ^qr^i qjsifcift q'q^Rq 'jq^jqisdfft 
5qiqRTfcw^qig:i qq^qsr^g^Rr: 

stRqiq 5#T5RTqi: SRqq^qJSRRRqgf R#(|^ | 

‘ ?fi^^qqi^ =qH# q^sft j ^ \\ 


K- qir^—® qff^rqtq;. 





Tim ^3r % ^ ^ i 

*«TT^ ^%T5%Srft Wlc^S5r^f^*j:ll il 

^^rrT*5r^%r’j ^ f?%- 

^ f^T^TT^rfTRT3'T'T%j'' I st 

#sfT «?Rqsri1^^ ^iTgqr ®i5i^w^5Jir 

ggT ^ q I ^ =^ I ■ 

qiqqf il (#) ll 

sjqq^:-- .il^lq ^jR^ =q 

qf qR^feqr^: Icjh^i sr^qi^- 

Rcqqrft^qt W sr^qrq^ i ‘ srifr: ’ ^ i sr^i^ 
fT^WRrri — ‘ q^qi^q > < |^'» si ^^% ’ ^ m qg qsrt ’ 
^^R^qiqig’TqfirRfe ii ‘ ’ l?!q 

‘sr^’ 5?ftqI^^qo^I^ l qq^ q§j||f^ fipf sf^- 

H *1^ wr^\ ‘ 1^ ^ ‘ 

q*q^ I qq qft ‘ ’ I fq q^ f%qr wif^t^T 

qpfgqq%, q^qr qRoi^ qi^q i ^qqr ‘fk^ qsii’ I& qf- 

\. fsrnFq v. q3rc{\?^qq— 

q?nqt RfST: STtfe-SI WIpHfq I ?l— q, ST, ®f. 

qtfqq— q, :gf. H. *Iiqi3qq%:— 

fSWriC ^i^r:— q, q, q. ir%5:— 3. 

'S, ^3t q— 

c. (KT-qr. 










Wi ^2jrf?^5risf^^ to! sr^ 1 ^ 

5if?i«W»^«rpiif5?rr 5ic!?q[^%iri?i^R: 1 

^ ?frJTFl(^^)*I(^5r;^ % SWRiiil 

^g — gpTr?gi^^^sf? ^ {%qm^TOsrgq'Tr^ ^(i?:), ^^wryg^if- 
(sr)^R?r^g ii ^sf^ 1 rri|^: 

I arg^^; f^qjqfq ^(^ ^SlcT 

52i^^t ?rr^5^*it5fra^i sq^lqr f^^ir^p^'?- 

^13 Hf 3,^5Rqf^^^^?5[?!?; ^^TFqi^^qt:, M^0T^qW*R?3 
5r**iqf9 — f^?g[^sqg^q^ ^ ^ II 

^f^|:, ^ ^^R^q%«r ^or^sq- 

?l?5r;q|iP|q3T^ ^q; ^f^| ®fq qq__f^gg^ qjq:, ^ 

I 3ra; ^qr^^(w^)'rTl%Ri% 1 ^cr^^- 

i^eRRq?;rrw:, 11 

t 3qf?q^g— «T, q> 
srfeqRjfER^ni;— IT, q, w. 

\< ^flctqi^j-q, q, gf. 

V. ‘qrq’ 'rr?^— q, q, sf 


H. ‘ aRTR^rwrsjR^jr ’ ‘qq:’ 



TOT 5 TrWT?!^^l 

foT^URf^ ^«Tr ‘ irrim^’, 

ff^ ; m^, 


3 ^ 5 r sri^rifT*?^^ ^ ^Kn^q?^ , 3 i?qqr qw- 

qrfqqfqRRqra;, feqRJRfqiq: ®ii 7 T 5 r f?i^: i 


q^ ‘ q^T^q ’ qj^q qn^m^q^w qrqqt ®fik- 

sftq^ I eq'^-qqr # i ®fqlq- 

#^qikiq 5 ^q i ?iq — 


I qq '=’^ 

^qgq: ‘ ^ m q 5 r% ’ i^ik 


qrqqr 


q#rcq^ q qjq^: I qq? ‘ qrqqf’i' 

f&isF^ go 55 crrqi?qqfcT qrqqr s^t q;Mf^, qpiq^^ q 

jo^q: q^Tisq^ \ qqqqff^ | ^ q qsqrft^ 


^goqq^ qToiqqiq;^ ‘ ' fi^ll a^q^ii^ 

qM^q^r qrqqt ^ i {^fqj^orq^^r m i 

iqi^fqq Igm? — ^ qgq , q|^r%^ qi^qr gTqqkrqpnq^fq^tqqFg- 


K> qg^enf^rf^^ir^Hisc — m ■, k* qf 43 p=cft 9 rr‘r--^> m 5 qfrcmr- 
ascfTiraf 5 rsdqN 5 qigj— q, q- f^— q, q. 

ii. qRjEfrrqnrtqRqqm^icf— q, q. %• ^q^— q. 
qj^f^WJiqf q«ri-gff^Rr • vs. 

V. — jq, q, q,®'- c. qsg;— 

gqwR;-^. 




t 


\\o 

rTT^wg^rfm I ^sr ' 7 ^^’ ^t- 

qritTill^'nf^'gi^TOiifrf^f^ i i ‘ 5^i^4|: ’ ^ 

#RT 2riWF2?i^crmr *nwi 

‘q5f%’ ‘|5J’ |cqn?qraq^^pm ‘2l|: 

*ir¥n'^ f^s^rfl^qowT^ERfw: i ®TMraq^qraRT jriiTwi?^^^?rcF2fr'' 

silci^qq^^qqi ?i?5r^ m- w gfl ^ ^^m- 
!nNRs?#qF: ‘?T5#’ cit «%I?r3irt^ 

3[Ti — grgqf5[r^ =q g fe^sfq g^qr^rgq|g!^ I I t^- 

^UTOTSRf^^ ?2iR ‘ g^^qT% q=# ^ 

s^iiTO ll^ll ^sq ?5qr«i: q^tqsii^R^- 

£Rq??rl^^^cr*TMii^l, q^qi#?)qqrq)i^^ sqpjsiraT ^sqi: i k 
q^5i5?Tfe qiq^5G[Tsi^ tq5^ ^qt^RqwT^q^: i ^itrrr^^if^q^t^v'gq 

K. ^ttTOrqJrFfWfll^-qTf^— ^ V. qr%— 

^ W|^: I H. EHlFTrPqfRr;— gt. 

=1. ^i— ^5 »T, ^r, ^ Mmf^— 3. 

». 5ftqqR[S?f— 




u? 

=^s?7nPITfrn I ^rl^JTFqrlrq' 5KR^^*TT^ 

fN=5%l ST^- 

Jl^sf? ^2n^€’=^fNi%: 1 g I 

J# 

es?R?|q qi^^?R?^ra;i qRf^^Tiqjgiqpnf^Ri 
qHqRTfe^^'T^ qr^Mqi sTt^RjfgR^ qrqjf^C^OR^sqiM^ 0 
qr^i Rrq^sfq qigqr qf^qrRi^qrqi wrt srfJjqMgc, 

^ qig^T qrf qfqr ®wi^ f%^5q|^=^s^ ^ 

^ eqiqg — g^s[tq q?T^q;qT^ ^gwq^qr^HqMR ^ 

ll^ II ftRT* 

®fi^R5qlq^3'^*^^^ i w**^ qiRqR ggtqfi^f^qfef^: qiR®P 

zmh, g g^f^iRq^qrqr^R^: ^Ri* fl4 

qigl: II 

^q^gt ‘ fggr^d: ’ fRt^i ? gfe m qmr- 

qggRf^g 3ii^igsrR^s% ; fsqrf^^: i^gra,, gR ‘g 
g^R[, g5|g;i^R gj^d^^'dig'gi^'g ftRRqg?gqi%TRi 

K. q'^?ri«^sf^r— »T, sr, srwq^tq^qRrqRq^-sr, ?r; gm- 

sqp5?mf^— q^qra^ qicqtw— 

^i^iTTg;— •'• l^finRT— qr, 
y. qnw^qRPM — ^5 5 



I 


w?r: itt I “ 

’^sr^R^’*TR;rTf^»rfTTflrsT% ii 

f^rTOT(rr)TTO^I 

^ II 3Tq;Tii;--2i?ff^ g5fi^i5qT^ii[rqqmr ^^m- 

TOI SRJFJl^ 1 fo[?#lf|g^ 5RI^fIITOTOl^- 

ctc[(JT)?d^T'tl: I ^ ^srWT^JIT’^JWra: 2^T^r 

|1% II 

<^4 ¥fi^JiriTrTO£i?Rri^T 5fi^t(y^5[f4l'#'T^5ii?n'TTfei- 

^ ‘ m T=gf^ ’ If: iir^frfi^‘2^ 

m Wfirt w^fifs jf ii r^. 

HR II 

K, f3PirPr— »T, ST. H. 

R. JT^i^— ?t. %. 3rPi^Pjcriw>rc5rR(i— ^ ; at^^f^g- 

JTt^’T«ng ;— m s «e, 

^rg;— -H> H, ^. . «. =g' st^lt: — i^. 

V. ‘gsfT ’ ^ »Tlp4f:. 






sr^TT# l) ii 

5T ^ ^s|3Tir'Tn:^OT^T^5Tr55iT^ 
xr^: ?T«Tr STW^l^l ''^ f^- 


gsiT^- 


mii gflr^?!Sfqq^ ii (i^) ii 

'R5R: 1 I ?r^fSRj| sp^sqHR^^q^- 

SFR srsr[rr '?«5 i sraRi 

0 ^ ^ TOi%'sq%;[Ri^^)f^, mm^ cif%- 

iq?erff q;|5qiqT^q2p|j{^5Zf{qRf^!ff#^q J(?^ \ 









\. qt’ft— qj- 



c5^nfi qmiqt «rR#?r— »r) ?t ; 
s^iq^Fit sn5q%— ^• 


\. aif^oRq qr— sr, ^• 


V. Tc^rqf^ jrawig;— sp, ^ ; q^^r- 
qiqftt g’lr irg^rg;— TT, ST ; tre^r- 
qiq^qRfwwRJr- ^' 

H. cprrff— arf^ «r, ?r, s', 3. 

m iat’^— 


i 


i ^rTsrr^Rj 

rT^^srf^^m^Tf^OTJ'' I cT55TT5^^ 

^l|?rsqTWrnn ^rl^TWTO- 


ERpq^, sjfiTJT^ ^ ^01^ 

w sr?rfra:q5^q;^<JiRqisi^: Reirili^ i <?# qq^— 
^ mig#rq^ q^f, q^^{^q?^or(^) i garrqR: g^gr^RfirTR- 
?tr^g^(qr:) \ m TOFs^Rfi^qrqr^^TT f^rfei;: ^n^^Rq' i 

^sji ^|q 


=q WRq55:Rra? 


'' “?I Rli^ II 3{?R^:-fl qj^ qsgf qj^sqrqRi^f^^^ oJfTfsfq^ | 


fR^ggrrqfg^q; — ggiiqr^; ^^rq?fi^q|^r^g^pi; q^R^ I 
^•^^is^ifqR: ctgsjiqR:, ^ q?^sTiR{^qrcRfi|f:q: q^^ffeq^^omt'q^ 
ff f^i^'R?5ftqq: I ^s{?3it qj§3«%qR q^w^: 

^Rrsqqt^sqrqR^^F ii m q^i^^qH^fs^HR- 

a^ir ^qiqR!^^: RsqfqR^ (=^) oqqsqiJiriirqra: ^r^qj^wR ^qrq>®i^sq^ 
sTRW^qiR^iiqq?^ f qjsRift q?^?r^qjwq[qRo2Rf|crR q^- 


?. feactfiFi ir, % 's. fii^— gs, m- 

srfq g— IT. sr, <^* MrqRi%— ir,.sr. 

\- ^^wq—q», i^. arrqf— 

V. fTsqrqRR^jnTfr— iR, % ir> ?r, ‘q’ qr%— SJ qiiftqiqi 

H. 55^-— n. #qrqR;— s- 

q. ‘sfff:’. qrfR— 13 sr^ 

qqfrqqr— sr; sicr qq 









3n=^^T ^ ^T55C I 



srf^ ^— 





ggii’Tm^qi(%gqi ^^pigt ^j: ^igg^i»TT^i^rR°its?lfe ii 
m sqr'iR w., ri^: m', se: 

j^raJsjT^rRruT^if^scgqRg^ l , r ?ifliid?- 

1 ^ SR*. Ri|5RFmfRRR^wiR'R ?ff%ff!RRjr^sf^ ^m] 

^ ff I ^?RRT R>^oiIr R 11 R3[i g 

sFRRr wIr RIS:, ^ Ri^oTSJfpri^sq^^ri^ 

^ 5qi|i%(2%)^cr5 ?i?r ^R(#) 

R^ RcRrasr^r^Rig;, r i 

i^ !p|52ifqf^qTilrjTr|iir. Rjir^q^ ^rj^oi^rri^ rt si^qTOiRsf^ssRr# 

WRRRWRIR: ^fRatijR^oiTR: i 
HIRRRf f^RlRt ft RjfsRHR ^ 11 (fft) H 

,1— i-.,.i..iwiin... ■■■i ii ■ ■^ll■^.lWll>^lll^ ■ 


\- ^t^sssT-^; ^i3F^rqmi«T-^. R. ^nc®RR— gr. 
K. R R: ; 

rtr;— ^T, sr, 





t 


ff^ 5rrBr?i\f»Tf^^?n'7^ ^- 

c^TWTm:l ''^'f ^FTT^'^flTFTJ^ ? 

21^ f ^0R5f^^: ^^TNra^I’f^qiF?^, ^T ®I5§- 

^^irii^w#^?<jri5(tfiT ^R^iJiTTO ^sr;? t 

^S^ITTR: I ?r =^ ^ I 

^rngM^r: ^IsgrTR |i^ gj^^^rj^gf^igRT^Tr gjsr ^glc^Otr^ra : ii 

II m «i5§5W%2Rqi^^^sf^ 5(%T 
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It is contended that the upaniisadie text “Brahman (exists) one only, 
without a second” denies the existence of everything other than Brah- 
man. Against this contention we argue as follows: — ^In what light is the 
compound word advitiya to be understood ? Is it a tatpurusa or a bahu^ 
vrihi compoimd ? . If it is the former, the significance of the latter part 
of the compound word must be considered as primary. Does the latter 
part declare that Brahman is ‘different from* or ‘similar to’ or ‘opposed to* 
dvifiya (the second)? In none of these alternatives does the text deny 
the existence of something other than Brahman. A second entity is 
clearly established if the word advitiya signifies ‘different from* 
or ‘similar to.* If it means ‘opposed to the second’, then Brahman must 
be either a first or a third entity ; for what stands opposed to the second 
is ‘the first’ or ‘the third’. Therefore, hosts of objects, three and more, 
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along with the single entity untouched by duality (i.e,, all objects with 
the exception of the second) do assuredly exist uncontradicted. 

Since the term ‘the second’ {dvitlya) has the implicit designation 
{wpalaksana) of also the third, the fourth and so forth, it may be urged 
that the negative particle denies everything other than Brahman (and 
not merely the second) . But the reply is “ Not so.’’ The denial of a 
second entity should not be inferred from this expression ; it only asserts 
that Brahman is something ‘different from’ or ‘opposed to’ or ‘similar to 
the second.’^ 

If it is said that Brahman may be described as that which has no 
trace of duality, then words such as satya which define Brahman would 
turn out to be erroneous definitions (for they imply substance-attribute 
relation) . If the expression adviUya were to denote merely the absence 
of a second, Brahman would be seU-existent, and, as such, the negative 
particle could not be associated with the term Brahman. 

‘Being without a second’ cannot be a qualification of Brahman. 
Were it a qualification, it would (as already shown) follow that Brah- 
man is either the first or the third entity. 


1. Tadanya-tadvkuddha-tadabhavesu nan. 
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Even if the word is taken as a bahuvrlhi compound, it would 
follow that all objects exist. All objects of the three worlds, which, in 
relation to Brahman, could be spoken of as the first, the third, fourth 
and so on, would exist safely and without any danger of ever being 
contradicted; for all that is denied is merely the possession of 
a second. 

Moreover, if the word is taken as a hahuvnlii compound, the signifi- 
cance of the negative particle found in the compound cannot be said to 
be associated with anything else; for it is only in the event of there 
being a true relation (of Brahman) with something else that the genetive 
case implied in the compound (that for which there is no second) 
would be appropriate. (It is only if the phrase ‘not having a second’ 
could be attributed to something, that advitiya could be taken as a 
hahuvnihi compound) . 

The phrase ‘The absence of a second’ does not mean Brahman 
itself nor an attribute thereof. For it is essentially negative, while 
Brahman is really not negative. Nor could it be an attribute of 
Brahman ; (for according to the opponent, Brahman is devoid of quali- 
ties) . Thus the existence of the world is not contradicted by scriptu- 
ral texts speaking of reality as non-dual. The existence of the world 
is established by the sources of knowledge (pramdnas) relevant there- 
to. Their verdict is further confirmed by scriptural testimony. 
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The real significance of the text — “Reality exists one only and with- 
out a second (advitiyay ^ — ^may now be explained. The person who is 
considered advtfiya is one who neither has, nor had, nor will have an 
equator a superior capable of being counted as a second. How cordd 
the world be referred to as. a second when it is but a small fraction of 
the entire collection of entities which constitute His possessions and 
which are under His sway (mhhava) ! The statement “The paramount 
ruler of the Cola country now reigning is without a second in this world’^ 
— is intended to deny the existence of a ruler equal to him. It does not 
deny the existence of his servants, sons, consort and so on. Similarly, 
the whole host of devas, asuras and men, the four-faced Brahma and 
the cosmic egg form but a small part of a drop from the ocean of the 
greatness (mahimd) of the possessions (vihhuti) oi the Lord Vi§nu 
who is the Lord of all, who is touched neither by sorrows (klesas) nor 
by merits, demerits (karma) or (vipdka)^ and so forth, and who is the 
seat of the sixfold qualities of knowledge (jmna) and the like, and 
whose greatness cannot even be conceived by the mind. Which person, 
who counts with his fingers the oceans as seven, is capable of counting 
the waves, foam, bubbles and drops of water found therein ? 


2. Yoga-Sutra, I, 24» 
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Just as the presence of the rays of the sun is not contradicted by 
the statement — “There is but a single sun in the sky, and not two’’ — and 
just as when objects are counted the number (sankhyd), which is 
different therefrom is not counted, in the same way in which the ob- 
jects are counted, even so when Brahman is declared to he without a 
second, the existence of His possessions is not denied. Texts such as — 
“All beings constitute but a quarter of Him, three-fourths remaining 
immortal in heaven — declare that the entire cosmos is but a mode of 
Brahman. 

^ruti and smrti texts, such as the following, purport to show that 
the world is a mode (prakdra) of Brahman. “His possessions are so 
immense. He is greater than these “That wherein he does not 
cognise anything other than Brahman is the highest of all (Bhumd) 
“He is sure to be afficted with fear who sees anything as different from 
Brahman (i.e., anything as not belonging to Brahman)”;®* “ He before 
whom the cosmic egg and the entire universe pale into insignificance, 
just as an atom does before Mount Meru.” 

3. Purusa-Sufcta. 

4. Purusa-S-ukta. 

5. Chdrid, Up., Vn.24.1. 

6. Tait. Up., n.7. 
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The world consisting of objects which are liable to modifications 
and which are either moveable or immoveable exists for purposes of 
speech. The unchanging and ultimate cause of all these is sat alone. 
Just as the sparks are not different from fire wherein they take their 
rise, even so the effect is not different from its cause. That the effect 
is not different from its cause is shown by numerous illustrations, such 
as clay, iron, seed and so forth. Without being nourished by Brahman’s 
power, fire would not be capable of burning even a blade of grass; 
water would not be capable of drowning; and the wind would be un- 
able to move. “By an understanding of the one Supreme Being, all 
become known.” 

With the aid of scriptural texts such as the foregoing and smrti 
texts based thereon, it is learnt that the world constituted of sentient 
and non-sentient objects derives its very being from the fact of its 
having Brahman for its soul. The possessions of Brahman are not 
contradicted hy these passages. Should it be contended that their 
existence is denied, then it would follow that all activities, sacred and 
secular, nay even the knowledge of Brahman would cease to be; 
because everything (other than Brahman) would be illusory. 
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I have already refuted the contention that although objects are in fact 
illusory, perceptual experience and the like are not contradicted, in so 
far as objects are said to possess phenomenal reality (vydvahdrika 
satyatva ) . Thus, it follows that, since the world is the possession of 
Brahman, its existence is not contradicted by the knowledge afforded 
by the Upanisads, namely, that Brahman is without a second. 

The objector might ask: If the world exists, how could negative 
judgments (such as ‘‘There is no jar”) arise? We ask him in reply 
‘Tf the world were non-existent, how could aSinnative judgments (like 
“There is a jar”) arise? 

(Should it be said that since both negative and affirmative cognitions 
do arise, the world is at once sat and asat, it is replied that) sat and 
asat cannot characterise the seK-same entity; for they are contradic- 
tory qualities. 

When contradictory qualities are attributed to the self-same entity 
cn the strength of contradictory cognitions of ‘existence’ and ‘non-exist- 
ence’, there is no certainty as to which of them is true. For this reason, 
the Jains declare that existence and non-existence could he attributed 
to the world. 
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Since the cognition of non-existence presupposes awareness of exist- 
ence, the Smkhyas maintain that the world is always characterised by 
existence. 

In order to get over the contradiction presented by the mutually 
opposed qualities arising from the cognition of existence and non-exist- 
tence, some thinkers, rejecting both the features of reality and unreality, 
assert that the world cannot be dejSned either as sat or as asat (sada- 
saddnirvacaniya). 

Finding that in regard to different times and places, both existence 
and non-existence could characterise jars and other objects, yet others 
believe that both existence and non-existence may characterise the 
world on the basis of certain well-defined spatial and temporal differ- 
ences. 


When doubt is engendered as a result of the keen controversy that 
rages between these rival theorists, a decision in regard to this matter 
is arrived at by us in accordance with the Mimamsaka theory. 

If a person were to cognise the jar as being at once existent and 
non-existent, then only could the contradictory features of sat-ya ahd 
asatva be attributed to the jar simultaneously. Since our cognitions 
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take the following form-r-''This exists here at this moment” or ‘It is not 
here at present”— as a consequence of differences of space, time and 
states, it has to be inferred that, on the basis of such distinctions 
of space, time and states, satm and osatua could be attributed simul- 
taneously to the jar. Hence, it may be concluded that reality and un- 
reality may both be attributed to the jar and the like on the basis of 
differences of space, time and so forth. This doctrine need not now 
be considered, as it has already been refuted. 

Relation with space and time is intelligible only in the case of sat 
(i.e. The asat could not he in contact with space and time). How, 
then, could it be maintained that the unreal acquires reality with the aid 
of its relation with space and time? For relation (samha/ndha) is what 
is found in two relata. Thus the real (sat) always possesses the feature 
of reality. It is impossible for causal factors, however powerful, to create 
the quality of existence in what is essentially unreal. Hence the uni- 
verse which has a beginning and end must be included in the category 
of reality. It has already been said that what does not exist at the begin- 
ning and in the end must also be non-existent in the middle. Therefore, 
from the certain fact of its existence now, let it be admitted that the 
world exists at all times. 

Since unreality can never be created, it always belongs to the unreal, 
as in the case of the sky-flower. There is no distinction between what 
is absolutely non-existent and what does not exist at an antecedent time 
in so far as the aspect of non-existence is concerned, (i.e., differences of 
space, time and state could neither make the unreal real; nor could ^they 
make the real unreal) . 
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(The opponent may ask.— ) When in the si^h chapter of the Chan- 
dogya Upani^ad, taking the instance of Svetaketu, it is declared “Tat 
tvam asi,” how could the words ‘ tat ’ and ‘ tvaan ’ he assigned their pri- 
mary meanings? The finite sotil which is afflicted by helplessness, 
misery tod, sorrows is referred to by the term tvam. The omniscient 
Being, who has a will that is ever-realised and who is the sea of illimit- 
able bliss, is the significance of the word ‘tat’ How could these two, 
which are opposed to each other even as light is opposed to darlrTiP.gfl^ 
be equated ? 

* * * 

* * * if 

When the qualities found in the object referred to by the term ‘tat’ 
and those belonging to the entity denoted by the term ‘tvam’ (are wholly 

opposed to one another?) .the view that the terms ‘tat’ and ‘tvam’ 

refer to an identical entity has been completely rejected. Whether 
characteristics such as igiiorance and omniscience, suffering ar>rl 
enjo3nnent be taken as attributes (uiseadTUis) or as secondary marks 
(upalokswms) of the conscious entity, in any case the mpgriingq of 
the terms tat and fuam must be different; since, otherwise, contra- 
dictory features would have to be attributed to an identical object, 
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Economics^ a Social Science — ^By Father Carty. 

This book constitutes a collection of Sir William Meyer Lectures 
for 1939-40 delivered by Father Carty at the University of 
Madras. The main theme running through all the lectures is that 
Economics is, and should be, a practical science devoted to the better- 
ment of humanity. The author deals with the social and normative 
character of Economics and deprecates the tendency to limit the science 
to its theoretical aspect only by cutting it away from the social back- 
ground. These six lectures of Father Carty form a brilliant piece of 
criticism and constructive analysis, full of forceful arguments. The 
book is amply supported by the views of eminent authorities. They 
establish the point that Economics should not be a sterile and merely 
positive science but should be a useful instrument in furthering the 
economic progress and social happiness of mankind. 

In his first lecture, the author traces briefly the history of the 
controversy regarding the purpose of Economics, whether it should be 
merely a theoretical, abstract, positive or light bearing” subject or 
whether it should be an ethical, normative and ‘‘ fruit-bearing ” science. 
After exainining the views of Adam Smith, Marshall, Pigou and others 
he comes to Prof. Robbins’ view that Economics is nothing more than 
a science of choosing the best means. The author contends 
that Prof. Robbins’ view is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Having 
indicated the “place which the concept of economics as a Social 
Science held in the evolution of the liberal economic thought,” the 
learned author wants the aim of Economics to be clarified and defined 
as essentially a Social Science devoted to the growth of social happi- 
ness. 

In his second lecture, “ Social Foundation of Economics ”, the 
subject matter and the scope of the science is well analysed and 
explained. The author defines his concept of Social Economics as “the 
Science which establishes the laws of human behaviour concerning 
the material interests which form part of the common good 
of Society,” 

In his third lecture, “ Positive and Normative Science,” he demon- 
strates that the positive science is inadequate and shows how economics 
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is essentially evolutionary and normative. Referring to the excessive 
abstractions of some he says: “These economists, concerned only 
with what tends to be, and describing what the tendencies are or can 
possibly be, are led to use the various processes of reasoning, logical 
and mathematical, abstractions and assumptions, away from the facts 
of real life, in their endeavour to discover the general laws or tenden- 
cies of that science. The danger, on the other hand, is that too much 
abstract reasoning and aloofness from the concrete facts distort the 
vision and may turn much toil to little use.” 

In his fourth lecture, the author deals with the problem of re- 
conciling economic principles with the demands of equity. The pro- 
blems of inequality of income, wages, family allowances, etc., are 
viewed critically with an appeal to the economists “ to face boldly in 
a constructive spirit the theoretical problems of Normative Economics 
conceived as organically related both to philosophical ethics and to 
political philosophy.” 

The fifth lecture deals with the realisation of economical welfare 
in the social background. The author goes into the larger problem of 
socio-economic organisation and the political framework of society. He 
examines the fimction of the State and the nature of private property, 
etc., which form the basis of modem economic organisation, and critic- 
ally analyses Liberalism, Socialism and National Socialism. He finds 
them all xmsatisfactory. To him Socialism is not in the interests of 
Society, and National Socialism is but the destruction of the rights of 
the individual. The real need is for “maintaining the proper balance 
between the rights of the individual and those of the State.” Then only 
can the problem of Social economics be solved satisfactorily. 

A solution of the problem of harmonising the State with the indi- 
vidual is attempted in the last lecture. The State as well as the 
citizen must co-operate for tlie furtherance of economic welfare. 
“These .are the two pillars — ^individual and social — on which the 
structure must rest, in the further determination of the respefjCtive 
spheres of economic activity allotted to the two agencies.” The author 
prefers the principle of corporate organisation for the reconstruction 
of social life and has given the main outlines of his scheme. 

The name of Father Carty is very familiar and dear to students 
of Economics in South India. His lectures are interesting and inspir- 
ing since they are the outcome of decades of intensive study, discussions 
and a close examination of the trends of world politics and economics* 
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Having been a teacher for over thirty years the author has produced 
a very able defence of Economics as a light and guide to the affairs of 
men . This book bristles with critical discussions and illuminating 
quotations from eminent authors and thinkers from different parts of 
the world. Though this volume claims to be mainly suggestive and 
not exhaustive it succeeds in proving the necessity for an ethical basis 
for the economic science. There is no doubt that all will respect 
Father Carty’s views and I am sure many would willingly adopt 
his opinions as their own. These lectures from the doyen of South 
Indian Economists are bound to be of great educational value both for 
students and for those who are interested in the social improvement 
and economic progress of their country. 

B. V. Narayanaswamt. 


A Note on Father Gnanaprakasar^s Etymological and Comparative 

Lexicon of the Tamil Language. 

It is a well-known fact that comparative Grammars and Compa- 
parative lexicons are the foimdations upon which theories regarding 
the relationship of languages could be reared- In the matter of the 
Dravidian languages a comparative lexicon has been a long-felt need, 
a comparative grammar having been written as early as 1856 by that 
venerable scholar, Dr. Caldwell. Although a promise was made by 
Sir W. W. Hunter of the Bengal Civil Service in 1868 that he would 
publish a Comparative Grammar of Non-Aryan Speech” which he 
had then in hand, that work apparently has not seen the light of day. 
Had the promise been realised, we should have had a new glorious 
vista opened to us, for he was of the firm belief that the study of the 
non-Aryan tongues of India was destined to open the door to the vast 
linguistic residue and to furnish the basis of a new science of langu- 
age. A well-rwritten etymological and comparative lexicon of the 
Tamil language is sure to throw a flood of light on many of the most 
important problems lin comparative Philology not only because the 
comparative side cannot overlook the historical side of language hut 
also because, generally speddng, Tamil is one of the most ancient and 
earliest cultivated languages of the world. 

It is only in the 16th century that some Spanish priests helped in 
the compilation of grammars and dictionaries of American and 
Philippine languages. In 1786-87 there appeared a glossary of 285 
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words in 200 languages of Europe and Asia edited at the behest of 
Empress Catharine of Russia by the famous German traveller P. S. 
Pallas. The next decade saw the inclusion of 80 more languages, 
chiefly African and American. Between 1800 and 1805 a Spanish 
Jesuit, by name Hervas, edited a similar work. The next great work 
of this kind appeared in 1817, even although it had been planned before 
1806. That four-volume treatise was published with the title Mithri- 
dates by Johann Severin Vater after the Heath of the German scholar 
Johann Christoph Adelung who had worked at it. In 1868, Sir W. 
W. Hunter published a comparative dictionary of the Languages of 
India and High Asia, and in 1874 Mr. C. Campbell of Calcutta pub- 
lished specimens of Languages of India including those of the Abori- 
ginal tribes of Bengal, the Central Provinces and the Eastern fron- 
tier. As a result of the work in 1894 leading to a survey of the seve- 
ral Indo-European and foreign languages in the Indian Empire under 
the direction of Sir George Grierson, some lists of words were pub- 
lished before 1927. 

These are the forerunners of modern comparative dictionaries. 
The work by Rev. Fr. S* Gnanaprakasar, though like them in cer- 
tain respects, is yet unlike them for it seeks to establish the similari- 
ties and correspondences between the Dravidian and the Indo- 
European languages in the matter of roots or word-materials. This, 
however, is not the purpose of the book but only a necessary sequel . 
The book is well-planned. The intention is to issue it in two volumes of 
a thousand pages each. Two hundred pages have now appeared as the 
first two parts of Vol. I. The first part, besides containing a good 
preface by the author, has a '^Philological Introduction” to the book 
written in eight sections. Of these, Sections IV' and VI have been 
written in Tamil for the benefit of the Tamil reading public. The first 
section relates to ' the Laws of Dravidian Etymology ’ as sponsored by 
the author. The main pivot of the theory of the author on which the 
whole book seems to turn is that there were only four types of words 
to start with, they having been composed of one of the deitic bases 
a indicative of being near, u of being remote, i of being beneath and e 
of being above. ''The distinction of predicative words came later. 
Consonants were harnessed to the deities for emphasising and thus dis- 
tinguishing, in different ways, the spatial relations of thmgs with others 
and in themselves , ” There are 8 laws mentioned in this section, of 
which "the law (Law V) of Initial Intensive Consonants” has been 
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explained at greater length, since it is a controversial point, in a sepa- 
rate paper of the author under that title. To a question whether it was 
not a well-known fact that initial consonants are gradually dropped 
rather than newly prefixed to words, the author has replied, by stating 
(p. 15 of the paper) that in the process of building up a language con- 
sonants were used first as finals or formatives in order to differentiate 
one word from another hut when all the resources furnished by the 
formatives, — ^first interchanging, then doubling and lastly repeating 
them — ^were exhausted, one had to turn to the new device of using the 
same difficult sounds as initials. 

Section 11 is an introduction to the phonetic changes that generally 
take place in the Dravidian and the Indo-European. Section III points 
out under certain well-known sub-heads the semantic tendencies. Ac- 
cording to the author the basic principle of Dravidian semantics is that 
the first meanings of all primary words had reference to concrete 
things (or to spatial relation in things). Section IV is only a Tamil 
version of the foregoing sections in English. Sections V to VIII con- 
tain bibliographies and Explanation of abbreviations etc. 

Then begins the Lexicon proper. Words up to addam ’’ are 
comprised in Part 1. Part II takes the matter upto “Alakaman”. 
The derivations are all given, hearing in mind the postulates of the 
author regarding the primary roots. Clear explanations are given in 
English and Tamil. Care has been taken to show how developments, 
according to the author, have taken place in the significance of the 
words; primary meanings have been placed first, secondary next and 
so on. It would have been better if dates, as far ascertainable as may 
be, were given on the model of the New English Dictionary, 
if only for the benefit of the non-Tamil public. But to expect 
“a busy missionary”, who has undertaken this stupendous 
work single-handed, to /ascertain the exact first occurrences of the 
words in Tamil literature is not totally reasonable. Anybody could do 
that later on. After the etymons or true origins, according to the views 
of the compiler, and after the explanations in English and Tamil are 
given, there follow as sub-joined, notes, wherever necessary, compari- 
sons instituted with the forms in other languages. Allied Sanskrit 
words are traced to their very roots in these notes. Compound words 
are generally given under the words constituting the first members of 
the compounds. All these are commendable features of the book. Occa- 
sionally the Roman numerals are put after the derivation and they 
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imply that they refer to the particular Laws of Etymology enunciated 
by the author in the Preface. Thus, for a thorough understanding and 
close following of the lexical matter one has first to acquaint oneself 
with what is contained in the Preface. The Preface itself is very inte- 
resting and deserves careful study. The execution of the work has 
been on the whole quite good. The author must be congratulated on 
having brought out single-handed these parts of the Lexicon, which 
will ever be a monument of his labour of love and zeal and which will 
help greatly the seekers of knowledge and votaries of truth to know 
and to realise more and more the importance and greatness of the 
Tamil language, which has not only been not understood but often- 
times misrepresented. Time alone will show how far we can advance 
by Gnanaprakasar’s method. 

There was a time when Hebrew was considered to be the parent 
of all other languages. That illusion is now gone. For a brief time, a 
confused notion that the European languages were derived from Sans- 
krit was in vogue, but it was Sir William Jones that in 1786 dispelled 
this wrong idea and put forth the view that Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and 
so on have sprung from some common source which no longer exists.” 
August Schleicher (1821-68) emphatically denied any relationship be- 
tween the Indo-European and Semitic consonants. The theory the 
compiler of this Lexicon is advancing, namely, that the Dravidian and 
the Indo-European came from a common stock, has not so far been 
generally accepted by philologists. He himself is conscious of this 
(Preface, p. vi). It is just possible that with fresh data becoming 
available from time to time, it could be proved one day that the Dravi- 
dian and the Indo-European came from a common parent. What pri- 
marily stands in the way of accepting today such a position as this is 
that similarity in grammatical structure is lacking. Rev. Fr. Gnana- 
prakasar suggests however (Preface p. xxi), that the two families 
of languages became separated at the root stage and that the morpho- 
logy of each family was independently worked out. In this connection, 
the remarks made by Holger Pedersen of the Copenhagen University 
in respect of the similarities between the Indo-European and Finno- 
Ugrian seem to be worthy of note. He said “ consideration of the 
problem whether sound-laws still unknown to us, or morphological 
development not yet understood, have obliterated the originally more 
numerous points of similarity, whether the vocabulary in one of the 
families was largely renewed after the period in common, we must 
postpone until later,” Here too, it is possible to discover such sound- 
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laws and processes of morphological development as will ultimately 
help in establishing the' relationship between the Dravidian and the 
Indo-European but till then it could not be claimed that the relationship 
has been proved. 

The Head of the Tiruppanandal Mutt, His Holiness Kasivasi 
Swaminatha Tambiran, has helped the author to a certain extent by 
means of meeting the cost of the publication of Part I. It is hoped that 
other philanthropists, whom our country is not lacking, will help the 
author in bringing out in its entirety the Lexicon, which may form the 
basis of many fruitful studies hereafter. The author himself does not 
claim that all his derivations would be acceptable (Preface, p. vii). All 
the same, the book is a valuable and interesting record of his impres- 
sions and bona fide belief that the Dravidian and the Indo-European 
families were at one time related and that ultimately the relation- 
ship could be further broadened so that the Unity of language on Earth 
may probably be established. The book therefore seems to nurture the 
suspicion that all the languages of the globe are related to one another 
— position which scholars of the eminence of Dr. T. G. Tucker and 
Mr. H. Pedersen are reluctant to assume. 

A. C. Chettiar. 


jRoad Rail Transport — ^By Mr. S. R. N. Badri Rao, M.A., M.Litt., with 
an Introduction by Prof. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, General 
Editor, Annamalai University Economic Series, 1941 (Pp. lvii + 
608, price Rs, 5). 

This is a publication by the Annamalai University, being originally a 
thesis prepared by Mr. S. R. Rao under the guidance of Prof . B. V. 
Narayanaswamy Naidu and approved for the degree of Master of 
Letters. In this volume Mr. Rao has made a comprehensive, and care- 
ful study of the problems of Road Rail Transport with special refer- 
ence to conditions prevalent in Travancore, Coimbatore and Hydera- 
bad. The book is divided into two parts : Part I deals witii Railway 
Transport, while Part II deals with Road (Motor) Transport. Each 
part covers quite a* wide range of topics. In Part I, the author takes 
a general survey of the development of road and rail transport in India 
and examines their respective spheres of influence. This is followed 
by a very interesting and clear exposition of the theory and practice of 
Railway Rates, illustrations being drawn from conditions prevailing in 
America, Canada, Africa and Australia, The influence of competition 
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in rate-making is clearly brought out and the different ways in which 
railways resort to discrimination and at times, show undue preference, 
are explained with special reference to Indian conditions. A very 
interesting section of the thesis relates to the analysis of Indian freight 
rates in respect of some important commodities, such as coal, tobacco, 
linseed, groundnuts and rice. Other chapters in Part I deal with some 
aspects of Railway Administration, such as railway finance and the 
problem of increased railway earnings. 

In Part II the author deals with the various aspects of road trans- 
port relating to its operational basis and the competitive ability of roads 
as compared with Railways. In this connection, a very commendable 
and original attempt has been made to assess the comparative road and 
rail freight rates. This is followed by an original and novel study of 
the transportation systems in Travancore, Coimbatore, Hyderabad and 
of the London Transport Board, showing how a well organized trans- 
port system, whether undertaken by the State as in Travancore and 
Hyderabad or private enterprise as in Coimbatore could function 
smoothly. Subsequent chapters deal with the need and method of road 
transport control legislation in foreign countries and the problem of 
rail-road co-ordination. The author, while welcomin^g statutory co- 
ordination of these two forms of transport, stresses the need for volun- 
tary co-ordination side by side. 

The publication imder review is probably the first successful at- 
tempt at a detailed study of the problem of rail and road transport in 
this country. The author has taken very great pains in collecting his 
data, in spite of the none too helpful attitude of the Railways, and pre- 
senting them in an intelligent and intelligibfe manner. The thesis 
bears obvious marks of constructive scholarship, commendable patience, 
and unbiased judgment. Both Mr. Rao and his Professor, Dr. B. V. 
Narayanasyamy Naidu, deserve to be warmly congratulated on this 
publication which does credit to the research work carried on 
under the auspices of the Annamalai University. Mr. Rao’s work 
merits wide publicity, and we feel sure that a careful perusal of the 
Volume will amply repay the reader interested in obtaining accurate 
knowledge and helpful guidance in respect of the present day trans- 
port problems and policies in this country. The utility of the book is 
enhanced by the inclusion of statistical appendices, bibliography road 
and railway maps and graphs. 

S, G. Beri. 
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The Madras General Sales Tax Act— A Study. By Dr. B. V. Narayana- 

swamy Naidu and Mr. S. Thiruvengadathan, published by the 

Annamalai University, 1940, (pp. 220, price Rs. 1-8-0). 

This is a very timely and welcome publication m view of the intro- 
duction of new taxes such as the sales tax by some of the Provincial 
Governments in India since the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
in April 1937. The subject of sales taxes is comparatively a novel one 
in this country with the result that all kinds of misconceptions prevail 
about it in the country. The authors are to be congratulated on their 
commendable study of the operation of the Madras General Sales Tax 
Act (1939) in the South Arcot District of the Madras Province. 

The book under review covers a wide ground. The authors oSex 
a very readable account of the Sales Taxes in foreign countries where 
these taxes have been a feature of the fiscal systems in the war (1914- 
18) and post-war years. The only notable exception to the wide spread 
prevalence of Sales Taxes is Great Britain, which has not resorted to 
them partly because of the popular feeling that they constitute a burden 
on business and partly because of the psychology of the tax payer who 
prefers direct to indirect taxes. The Madras Sales Tax, while it con- 
forms to the broad principles of sales taxes in foreign countries, yet 
differs from them in certain respects, such as omission of services on 
the one hand but inclusion of food and other necessaries of life on the 
other. The authors justify their departure in view of the special con- 
ditions in the Madras Province. They give a very succinct account of 
the history of the sales tax in recent years in the several provinces in 
India and also offer fflununating comments on the constitutional diffi- 
culties under the Government of India Act (1935) ^d the award of the 
Federal Court in the case of the Petrol Tax levied by the Government 
of the Central Provinces and Berar. A very interesting analysis of the 
motives behind sales taxes, the principal justification for which is pro- 
ductivity, reveals the fact that while Madras has resorted to sales taxa- 
tion for financing prohibition, Bombay has adopted it for launching its 
rural development programme. It is noteworthy that the Government 
of Madras were the first to introduce a General Sales tax although 
selective sales taxes had been levied earlier by other provinces e.g., 
C. P. and Bombay. 

In successive chapters the authors consider the nature and form 
of the General Sales tax in Madras, its administration, accounts and 
accoxmts checking, double taxation, tax evasion, shifting and incidence 
of the tax, effects on business turnover and middlemen and dislocation 
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of business. The effects of the sales tax on the business of co-operative 
stores has also received the attention of the authors who point out 
that though the turnover of consumers’ co-operative societies has not 
been adversely affected, the same cannot be said about their develop- 
ment and put in a plea for a sjnnpathetic consideration of tbpir case by 
the Government. A numbei’ of appendices increases the utility of the 
publication. As the authors themselves point out in their introduction 
they could not undertake certain fields of enquiry such as the influence 
of the tax on prices, cost of living and wage level, with tlie hope of 
getting positive results, owing to the outbreak of the present war just 
a month prior to the coming into force of the Act. They have, how- 
ever, noted the tendencies in these spheres. It should also be noted here 
that the enquiry into the working of the Sales tax was initiated only 
10 months after its introduction, and as such the period was too short 
to permit of valid conclusion being drawn especially so far as long-range 
results are concerned. Nevertheless the enquiry has a great value, 
so far as the early reactions of the General Sales Tax and the difficul- 
ties in its administration are concerned. Besides the authors have been 
able to show that much of the public prejudice against the sales tax 
is unfounded and that its adverse reactions on consumers, wage earners, 
merchants and business are exaggerated. It is true that its -mnin justi-* 
fication is productivity and it is a matter of little surprise that pro- 
ductivity, which covers a multitude of sins in taxation, has naturally 
enough appealed to the needy Provincial governments. It is, however, 
tw early to say how far the sales taxes, general and selective, are 
likely to equalise the burden of taxation on the various sections of the 
community, or as is commonly claimed to shift the burden of taxation 
from country to towns. Nevertheless as the sales taxes bid fair to be 
a permanent and indispensable factor of Provincial tax systems, it be- 
hoves students '^of public finance dispassionately to study the new form 
of taxation in aU its aspects with a view to gradually improving it. 

it is from this point of view that the publication imder review is 
most opportune and fulfils an urgent need of the hour. It is gratifying 
that the Economic Department of the Annamalai University under the 
gui^nce of Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu has shown a rare and 
praise worlhy initiative in launching upon investigations, involving field 
work, mto some of the vital socio-economic problenas that confront the 
countey. This endeavour should encourage research work in a most 
ruittul ch^el and help to place applied economics on a scie-ntific 
footing in Ibis country. 


S. G. Beri. 
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Chapter 1 


GENERAL SURVEY 

“ Credit supports the borrower as the rope supports tihe hanged ” 
remarked Louis XIV in the 17th century when the nobles through 
extravagance and the peasants through thriftlessness had fallen into 
the clutches of the usurers. The same statement is true of India at 
present. The ruinous rates of interest which the agriculturist has to 
pay to the moneylender have led the agriculturist from one evil to 
another so that he finds himself now in a mesh out of which it is very 
difficult to extricate himself. This thesis is an attempt to analyse the 
various causes of debts and the natxure and volume of indebtedness, 
to examine the various credit agencies, chiefly co-operative credit, and 
to suggest certain remedies for the ills of the agriculturists. 

In the preparation of the thesis care has been taken to study the 
condition of the villager by personal investigation and to examine 
some credit agencies, notably the village sowcars, and moneylenders, 
the co-operative societies and land mortgage banks. In India the 
absence of a well organised statistical bureau to give information about 
the condition of peasants is a great handicap to all research students 
who set themselves to the task of collecting data about indebtedness 
and the general economic condition of the peasants. At present there 
are certain statistical reports relating to agriculture published by the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments, but they deal 
only with the cultivation of crops, live stock and implements, vital statis- 
tics, the incidence of land revenue assessment, the harvest prices of 
certain important crops, the average yield of the principal crops in 
each province and such other data. But fiie socio-economic 
problem, which is so wide in scope, has not much statistics, except 
some scanty information in the provincial departments of co-operation 
and education. It is oidy in the Punjab that the Board of Economic 
Enquiry has done valuable work in the matter of rural surveys. Out- 
side Ptmjab, only stray attempts have been made in other Provinces to 
conduct economic survey of villages. The Madras University, under 
the guidance of Dr. Slater, undertook an economic survey of South 
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Indian villages. Since then attempts have been made occasionally to con- 
duct investigations in the villages. In South India, at the Annamalai Uni- 
versity, attempts have been made at various times to study the condi- 
tion of Prohibition in the villages of the Salem District, and the extent 
of indebtedness and nature of rural credit in some villages of South 
Arcot District. In 1930 the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee con- 
ducted an investigation in two representative villages in each of three 
representative districts of the Presidency and published a valuable 
report. Later in 1935, Mr. Sathianathan investigated into the nature 
of agricultural indebtedness in 141 representative villages in the Madras 
Presidency and submitted a valuable Report on Agricultural Indebted- 
ness in the Madras Presidency. In his survey of some of the villages 
of the South Arcot District the present writer followed certain princi- 
ples and, when tabulating the results, found that the conclusions arrived 
at independently tallied with those of Mr. Sathianathan. For example, 
the nature and volume of indebtedness together with the economic con- 
dition of the people were studied in 150 families in some villages of the 
South Arcot District.*^ Care was taken to study the pro- 
blem of indebtedness in the light of the recent Agricultu- 
rists’ Relief Act. The results were analysed to find out the 
distribution of indebtedness. In preparing the tables the method 
adopted by Mr. Sathianathan was taken into consideration. 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 of Appendix 11 prepared out of the figures of village 
survey are a study of the distribution of indebtedness from the point 
of view of the family, the individual, an acre of land and assessment 
of a rupee in the case of labourers, registered land-holders paying land 
revenue between Re. 1 and Rs. 100 and registered land-holders paying 
land revenue above Rs. 100. The conclusion arrived at is that small 
and medium land-holders who pay an assessment . of Re. 1 to Rs. 100 
are the most hard hit of the agricultural classes. Mr. Sathianathan’s 
conclusions for 564 families spread over the Presidency (Vide Appen- 
dix 11 — Table 7) are the same as the conclusions arrived at in the 
survey of some villages in the South Arcot District. It is only by 
checking results that definite conclusions could be arrived at. The 
nature of indebtedness in the case of mortgages, bonds and minor loans 
(Vide Appendix II— Tables 13, 14 & 15) were studied and conclusions 
of the usurious rates of interest were derived from those results. The 


♦Appendix I, Questionnaire used by the Investigator, 
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cultivation expenses were calculated in the case of wet and dry crops 
after questioning many agriculturists. 

In the investigation of moneylenders and indigenous bankers, it 
was very difficult to get at any information from them and hence the 
help of a friend of the Chetti community had to he requisitioned to get 
answers to the questionnaire on indigenous banking. If the money 
lenders are licensed, then there will be no difficulty in getting informa- 
tion about the methods and practices of the big money lenders. In the 
case of indigenous hankers, the Income-Tax Department could be of 
some help but that Department is very reticent in furnishing informa- 
tion to research students. 

The organised credit institutions — ^the Co-operative Societies and 
the land mortgage banks — could be easily studied with the help of the 
Department of Co-operation, The inspection reports and audit reports 
of the Co-operative Societies and land mortgage banks can be easily 
examined in the Office of the Registrar. of Co-operative Societies. Nor 
is it difficult to study the sanctioning of a loan by the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank. There is no difficulty in getting accurate statistics in 
the ease of these organized institutions. The report on the working of 
co-operative institutions and the annual report of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank contain valuable statistics- 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture says “ In regard to in- 
debtedness, particularly, we entirely agree with the recommendation 
of the Indian Economic Committee of 1925 that intensive enquiries 
should be made into the extent of indebtedness of various classes and 
tracts, the causes of indebtedness, the source of loans and the rates 
of interest, and that the results of these enquiries should he published.” 
The Commission believes that this field should be covered by private 
investigation and that statistics compiled should be in such a form as 
to permit comparisons to be made. It is, however, necessary that the 
quasi-official bodies of the type of the Punjab Board of Economic 
Enquiry and Universities with trained researchers assisted by Govern- 
ment financially and in other ways should conduct triennially or quin- 
quennially economic investigations of all the villages in their areas. 
The results obtained by different agencies should be collated and pub- 
lished by Government. This will be useful not only in forming an 
idea of the growth of indebtedness and of the progress in the economic 
condition of the agriculturists, but will be the basis on which any legis- 
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lation affecting the agriculturists could be drafted. This will save a 
lot of time and energy for individual researches in finding out the 
volume of indebtedness in a certain area. 

Here mention may be made of some of the difficulties faced by the 
investigators in their village surveys. The villagers are ignorant and 
illiterate, and their poverty is so great that if any person enquires into 
their assets and liabilities they at once take him for a potential Gov- 
ernment officer enquiring into the condition of the people for a possible 
additional taxation. The investigator, in fact, has to visit the villages 
many days,, become acquainted with the villagers, impress on them 
his mission and sympathise with them in their lot. When sympathetic- 
ally treated, the villagers are very hospitable and, in fact, show an 
eagerness to furnish information. Unfortunately, they do not keep 
any farm accounts as in the West and even the figures regarding their 
debts are only rough figures. There are cases of debts contracted 
without any document to support the contract. If the peasants are 
constantly visited by the various agencies for figures and are taught the 
necessity for keeping accounts, they may have confidence in the investi- 
gators and realise the importance of such investigations. 

After examining the nature, volume and causes of indebtedness in 
Chapter 3 and measures for the scaling down of debts in Chapter 4, 
an account is giyen in Chapter 5 of the business and methods of money- 
lenders. It has been stressed that regulation and licensing of money- 
lenders should be immediately brought about; for it would be a great 
help not only to the debtors but to the moneylenders as well ; for they 
are sure to receive some concession from the Reserve Bank in the 
matter of rediscounting agricultural paper if they organise themselves. 
Chapter 6 deals at length with indigenous hankers and banking, .the 
necessity for reviving hundis, which almost correspond to inland trade 
bills, and the reorganisation of indigenous bankers for receiving bene- 
fits from the Reserve Bank. Nidhis and chit funds, which originally 
sought to encourage co-operative endeavour and to stimulate thrift, 
iE properly directed and controlled, are capable of becoming centres of 
great use to the needy majority of the Indian population. The sphere 
of the State in granting loans is extremely limited and it is pointed out 
how the state should confine itself to granting loans to the poor and in 
cases, where (due to the passing of a legislation of the nature of the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act,) there has been drastic curtailment of credit 
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The strict enquiry into the repaying capacity of the agriculturist and 
the security he offers coupled with the complications of the taccavi 
manual rules makes it impossible for the agriculturist to resort to this 
type of loan often. 

The centre of the problem of rural credit in the Madras Presidency 
is the reorganisation of the co-operative movement. The Eoyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture rightly remarked that co-operation fails, 
there will fail the best hopes of rural India’. Much of the material 
for this chapter on Co-operation has heen gathered by personal inspec- 
tion of some of the co-operative credit societies in the South Arcot 
District, and by a study of the official papers in the Office of the Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies, Madras. The chapter begins with a 
brief description of the theory of co-operation and a historical survey 
of the progress of co-operation in the Madras Presidency. After a 
detailed examination of the constitution and management of the pri- 
mary credit societies the financing institutions of primary credit 
societies are critically examined. It has been suggested that 
in the best interests of co-operative movement, the existing Central 
Banks should continue to function and should not he replaced 
either by the banking unions as suggested by the Reserve Bank or by 
the branches of the Provincial Co-operative Bank. The main reason^ 
for the failure of the Co-operative Movement are the dearth of selfless 
men who could run the co-operative societies in the villages, the in- 
efficiency of non-official supervision which is not connected with the audit 
by Government, the preparation of the important property statement 
on which credit is based by the borrowers, the abhorrence of un- 
limited liability, the execution of awards which converted overdue 
loans into owning of property by societies and banks and, above all, 
the negligence of the non-credit side of co-operation. It has heen 
suggested that supervision should be vested in a disinterested, inde- 
pendent body or that government should take up supervision for such 
time as the societies are well developed. Unlimited liability should 
not be more a rule than an expediency. Careful checking of the pro- 
perty statement is very essential and the Registrar in a recent cir- 
cular wants the statement to be checked thrice. The problem of 
overdues could be best tackled on the model of the Burmese 
scheme of hire purchase system. Above all, efforts should be made 
to introduce, in selected centres, multi-purpose societies which will 
develop the whole life of the villager and make him creditworthy. 
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Already there are some societies in Coimbatore and Salem and East 
Godavari which are capable of developing into multi-purpose societies. 

Chapter 9 deals with the finance of Marketing and the movement of 
crops, the methods of marketing produce adopted in some foreign coun- 
tries, notably the United States of America, the various principles, that 
regulate co-operative marketing, the special features of grain centres in 
Chidambaram Paddy Sales Society, the help that the Reserve Bank can 
give in the construction of warehouses, and the need for compelling 
of the members to sell through that Society where there is a Sale 
Society. A suggestion is made in this chapter for amending the 
Reserve Bank of India Act so as to give intermediate credit to the 
agriculturists. 

Agriculture, like any other industry, requires long-term and short- 
term credit Chapter 10 deals with the supply of long-term credit 
and the working of land mortgage banks in this Presidency. 
The procedure in regard to the sanction of a loan to a member of the 
primary society has been examined at some length. The controversy 
between Sinking Fund and the Debenture Redemption Fund has been 
examined and a suggestion is made for the starting of a special fund for 
meeting any loss on account of interest on investment of funds out of the 
Debenture Redemption Fund, This chapter also examines questions 
such as the delay in the grant of loans, the necessity for the extension 
of the period of the loan, the increase in the amount of the loan that 
could be granted by the Central Land Mortgage Bank, and the granting 
of loans by Central Land Mortgage Bank direct to individuals. 

In conclusion, the co-ordination of credit and the attitude of the 
Reserve Bank towards co-operation and other agencies of credit have 
been discussed. Generally Central Banks maintain their assets in short 
maturity credit instruments which are considered to be easily market- 
able and promise to be self-liquidating at maturity. As the Central 
Banks accept even long dated government securities, they should 
not refuse to accept first class securities of any kind as sound assets. 
For these reasons central banks should maintain long dated agricul- 
tural bonds, the principal and .interest of which are guaranteed by 
Government, as part of their assets. The Reserve Bank of India in 
their circulars to the co-operative associations gives only sound advice 
regarding their reorganisation and does not come forward with imme- 
diate help. While the co-operative banks should be run on business 
lines as the Commercial Banks are run, the present position of the 
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movement does not allow such strict principles to be adopted. It is 
only when the multi-purpose society is firmly established and the life 
of the villager is developed can there be a first class agricultural paper 
that can be rediscoimted with the Reserve Bank easily. To develop 
the bill habit in the people, the Reserve Bank should utilise part of 
the profits from the note-issue department in the building of ware- 
houses. A well developed co-operative movement will find it easy 
to conform to the regulations of the Reserve Bank in ihe matter of 
dealing with it directly. Regarding the help the Reserve Bank could 
give to Central Land Mortgage Bank, it is merely advice in the 
flotation of debentures. The Reserve Bank through its Agricultural 
Credit Department, which should be a co-ordinating authority 
for intermediate and long-term credit as in the Federal Farm Credit 
Administration of America, float the debentures of the Central Land 
Mortgage Batiks. Section 18 of the Reserve Bank of India should be 
taken advantage of in dealing with individuals direct until 
individual producers organise themselves. The Bank should be 
authorized through its Agricultural Department to make advances 
for periods not less than nine months and not more than three years 
and should be empowered to borrow from the Government and float 
debentures. It is suggested that the Reserve Bank can easily invest 
its money in the bonds, not necessarily for five years, but for twelve 
months to be renewed at maturity every time. This practice is follow- 
ed by the Savings Bank of Victoria which invests its funds 
in the Credit Foncier Department of Victoria, Australia, Regarding 
the allocation of the profits of the Agricultural Credit Department, 
the practice obtaining in the Rural Credit Department of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia should be followed . 

It is suggested that credit by itself will not save the agriculturist. 
An intense propaganda by the Agricultural Department regarding the 
adoption of better instruments of cultivation coupled with the starting 
of multi-purpose societies will improve the return from land. While 
in the West mechanised farming has resulted in an appreciable increase 
in the yield from farms, every effort should be made in this country to 
develop joint farming and the use of machines in ploughing, sowing 
and harvesting. It has become a common objection in this country 
that the poor peasant with his small farms will not be able to introduce 
these improved methods in agriculture. If the peasant is to cultivate 
his lands individually there will be no salvation for him. He will be 
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continuing his old methods of agriculture hut with very slight improve- 
ment effected by the Agricultural Department and will not fimj 
substantial improvement in his lot. Above all, what is needed is a 
stable price level for the produce of the farmer. Only a Central Bank 
can achieve this stable price level and such a Central Bank should be 
free from outside control in order that it may act in the best interests 
of the country. “ To be dragged after the chariot wheel of the Bank 
of England and be dictated by the exigencies of the British Treasury 
seans indeed derogatory to the dignity of the country.” Though at 
present we have a Reserve Bank which possesses the outwardly fine 
structure of an advanced type of central banking, it is, in its practical 
working, bereft of the life and spirit of a centralised banking system. 



Chapter 2 


RURAL ECONOMY IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

A description of the physical featiires and resoiirces of the Madras 
Presidency and an outline of the economic conditions provide the 
necessary background for a discussion of the problem of rural credit. 

The Madras Presidency may be divided geographically into the 
eastern coast, the western coast and the table land. The two big moun- 
tain ranges — ^the Eastern and the Western Ghats run along the two 
coasts leaving between them and the sea narrow strips of land which 
are usually fertile. The three rivers, the Godavari, the Kistna and 
the Cauvery are the principal sources of irrigation in this Presidency, 

Climate and Rainfall 

The climate is generally hot and enervating and the mean tempe- 
rature in Madras in May is about 89° and in January 76°. The hill 
tracts upto 4,000 feet are malarious, but the plains are comparatively 
free from serious malaria. In general, as the climate is warm and 
enervating, it induces lethargy and slackness in work. There are two 
monsoons in the year— the southwest monsoon which causes fairly 
heavy rainfall on the Western Coast in the districts of Malabar and 
South Kanara, and the north-east monsoon which causes heavy rain- 
fall in the rest of the Presidency. The main river deltas are depen- 
dent on the south-west monsoon. Rains do. not fall regularly 
year after year and the years of drought are often followed by floods 
which are devastating in their nature. The poor agriculturist who 
depends on rain suffers both from drought, when for want of rain 
his field dries up, and from floods, which destroy his valuable crops. 
It is quite usual for the Ceded Districts to face famine owing to drought. 
Famines in the rest of the Presidency are not common, though floods 
usually destroy property and cattle. 

Tenures 

The main forms of tenure are the rjmtwari, the zamindari and the 
inam. The principal tenure in the Presidency is the ryotwari system 
of holding lands under which the ryot holds his land direct from the 
Government subject to the payment of land revenue. The powers 
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of alienating land axe not restricted. Tiie land revenue ordinarily 
remains JEixed for a period ox thirty years at the end of which period 
it can be decreased without limit or increased up to 18%% on the 
recommendation of a special settlement officer. A ryot holding a land 
will be assessed whether he cultivates it or leaves it fallow, but is 
entitled to remissions of land revenue granted for drought or other 
satisfactory causes beyond the control of the ryot. If a certain piece 
of waste land is felt useless by a ryot, he can relinquish the land to 
Government and thxis avoid paying land revenue. Table 33 of Appen- 
dix II gives the extent of the total area of ryotwari holdings, the as- 
sessment to land revenue, and the remissions for 1937-38. The extent 
of the dry and wet ryotwari holdings in this Presidency is 22,309,808 
acres and 5,285,770 acres respectively and the assessment on these lands 
for the year 1937-’38 is Rs. 25,201,295 and Rs. 35,087,126 respectively. 
Second crop assessment and charge for water on govermnent lands are 
Rs. 41,25,694. The total remission of land revenue for the year is 
Rs. 34,33,828. 

Under the zamindari tenure, the Zamindar holds his estate under 
a ^saimad’ by paying to the Government a fixed sum every year known 
as the ' peshkash.’ There are occupancy tenants Uiider the Zamin- 
dar who pay him a fixed rent. They have an occupancy right which 
is alienable without any restrictions. The ryot, however, can be 
evicted for non-payment of rent and for rendering the land unfit for 
cultivation. The number of acres owned by the Zamindars between 
1937-38 was 13,242,230. The estimated revenue realised by the 
Zamindars was Rs, 2,02,35,089 and the peshkash payable to the Gov- 
ernment was Rs. 46,79,511.*^ The relations between the Zamindar 
and his ryots are regulated by the provisions of the Estates Land Act. 

There are inam holdings of various kinds, the main features of 
which are that land is held on a reduced or nommal assessment or quit 
rent on condition that certain religious, charitable and other services 
are rendered to the community and failure to do this will result in the 
resumption of the land or full assessment at the ryotwari rate . 

The tenures in Malabar and South. Kanara are different. In Mala- 
bar the Janmi holds the land of Government on payment of assessment. 
Under him the Kanamdar holds on a twelve years’ lease and he has a 
right to renew on payment of a fee. When he leaves at the end of a 

*Table 32— Appendix II, 
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period, he is entitled for compensation for all improvements he has effect- 
ed. Both the Janmi and the Kanamdar also lease their lands to tenants 
for short periods. The Kanamdar’s position and rights in land are little 
different from those of the Zamindari occupancy tenant. In South 
Kanara, the holding is held under the multi tenure and the mulawarga- 
dar holds land under government subject to payment of kist and has 
special claims on adjacent waste lands called kumaki right. There are 
two classes of tenants — ^the mulgenidars with occupancy rights and 
chalginedars or tenants-at-wiH. 

Population 

The population of the Madras Presidency according to the census of 
1931 was 46,740,107. The population in 1921 was 42.32 millions. There 
was therefore an increase in population of 4.42 millions during the pre- 
vious decade. Deducting the population of Ganjam and a portion of 
Vizagapatam from the 1931 figures, the population of the Province as 
now constituted according to the Census of 1931 is 44 millions. The esti- 
mated population in 1939 taking into consideration the decennial in- 
crease is 47.52 millions. It was calculated both in 1921 and 1931 census 
that the percentage of the population dependent upon agriculture was 
71%. So we may roughly calculate that 34 millions of people in this 
Presidency in 1939 were supported by agriciilture. According to the 1931 
census the chief contributions to 1000 persons engaged in cultivation are 
— agricultural labourers 429, cultivating owners 390, cultivating tenants 
120, non-cultivating owners 34, non-cultivating tenants 16. 

Classification of Land and Area Irrigated 

All lands in the Presidency are surveyed and divided and then 
again sub-divided as occasion arises for such sub-divisions. From the 
revenue point of view, cultivable lands are divided into dry and wet. 
On the wet lands irrigated crops are normally grown. Dry lands are 
generally on a higher level than wet lands and depend almost entirely 
upon rainfall for water. Wet rates are much higher than dry rates ; but 
if water from a recognised source of irrigation is supplied to dry lands 
or for raising a second crop on wet lands, an extra water rate is charged. 
In the Western districts of Malabar and South Kanata there is an addi- 
tional classification of lands known as garden in which coconut, arecanut 
and spices are grown. 

Soil plays a great part in the productive capacity of land in the 
coastal plams. The laterite soil in the western plain reduces agricul- 
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tural productivity to an appreciable degree, though that portion of the 
Presidency enjoys the heaviest rainfall. In the eastern plain, particularly 
in the deltaic regions, the ferruginous red soils are found to be more 
productive than the laterite though they require continual watering. In 
this region the yield of crops depends on the efficient system of artificial 
irrigation. The Mettur Dam is the biggest achievement in the irriga- 
tion system of the province. The dry- tracts of coastal plain where 
black soils are found conserve moisture during a long time and grow 
both summer and winter crops in spite of scanty rainfall. Cotton is 
generally grown in this region. 

The rivers Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery supply water to the three 
main deltaic areas ; and the districts to benefit by channels from these 
irrigation sources are East Godavari, West Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly and South Arcot. Tlie development of artifi- 
cial irrigation schemes in the eastern plains is due not only to the 
insufficiency of rainfall but the necessity of continuous water supply to 
those regions, A splendid canal irrigation has been evolved in this 
region by controUmg the deltaic rivers. The Cauvery-Mettur project 
which was completed at a cost of over 7 crores of rupees has brought 
under cultivation a vast dry area in the Tanjore District — ^the percentage 
of irrigated area rose up as high as 73% in the Tanjore delta — ^besides 
supplying more water to the old Cauvery delta. The South-West mon- 
soon rarely fails on the West Coast. Lands to the West of the hills and 
those areas irrigated by rivers rising in the Nilgiris and the Western 
Ghats and the Travancore hills have an adequate water supply. This 
supplies Malabar and South Kanara districts, the Godavari, Kistna and 
Cauvery deltas, the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, the Periyar system, and a 
number of minor irrigation sources. In the arid black soil region of 
the north, the very nature of the soil does not require any artificial irri- 
gation to a great extent. A considerable area in South Madras, in Gan- 
jam, Vizagapatam and Nellore is dependent upon irrigation by tanks and 
minor projects which rely on local rain or small rivers for water. The total 
area of the Province in 1937-38 was 79,802,543 acres. Of this, forest 
accounted for 16.5 per cent, lands not available for cultivation 18.3%? 
cultivable waste other than fallow 13.2%, current fallows 11.9%, and 
land brought under cultivation 40.1% or 32,031,679 acres. The total 
area irrigated in the Province excluding lands that were transferred to 
Orissa, was 8,745,444 acres. This formed only 27.3% of the net area 
sown in the province. Government canals, the most important source 
of irrigation, accounted for 42*9% of the total area irrigated, tank 36-5%, 
wells 15-5% private canals 1*9% and other sources, the remaining 3*2%, 
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Area, Sown with Crops 

The total area under all irrigated crops was 10,898,480 acres (1937- 
38) representing 29.5% of the total area under all crops. Of the total 
area, the area under cereals and pulses was 88.3%, oil-seeds 3.2%, 
cotton 2.7%, sugar 0.8% and other crops 5%. From the point of view 
of irrigation, the most important crop was paddy, which accounted for 
78*2% of the total area under paddy. The percentages for other crops 
irrigated were 52.5 for ragi, 29.6 for indigo, 16,1 for gingelly, 11.6 for 
cotton (mainly Cambodia), 11.2 for cumbu, 8,7 for cholam and 4.7 
for groundnut (mainly summer groundnut) . The following table 
detailing area sown with crops will be interesting study, 


Crops 


Area in 
1937-38 
acres 


A * J Percentage of the area 

Area in a year 

under crop to the total 
normal season j „ 

area under all crops in 


(Acres) 


1937-38 


Paddy 

10,140,831 

10,200,160 

27-5 

Cholam 

4,599,444 

4,632,090 

12*5 

Cumbu 

2,571,988 

2,712,090 

7*0 

Ragi 

1,618,118 

1,762,150 

4*4 

Korra 

1,298,531 

1,657,850 

3*5 

Varagu 

934,055 

1,075,830 

2*5 

Samai 

518,948 

589,940 

1*4 

Bengal Gram . . 

52,240 

92,090 

0*1 

Horse Gram 

1,647,336 

1,738,200 

4*4 

Sugarcane 

97,965 

115,600 

0*5 

Groundnut 

4,657,596 

3,075,230 

12*6 

Gingelly 

794,875 

764,060 

2*1 

Castor 

246,718 

293,550 

0*7 

Cotton 

2,543,306 

2,284,670 

6*9 

Indigo 

Other non-food 

23,167 

35,440 

0*1 

crops 

1,374,861 

1,303,450 

3-7 

Total of all 

food crops . . 

26,623,219 

27,792,580 

72*1 

Total of all 
non - food 

crops 

10,294,717 

8,398,520 

27*9 

Total area 

under crops 

36,917,936 

36,191,100 

100 
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The variation in acreage of some important food and commercial 
crops taking the acreage in 1928-29 as 100 is given below.* 


Index number of acreage of 


Year 

Cereals 

& 

Pulses 

Cotton 

Groundnut 

Sugarcane 

Tobacco 

1928-29 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1929-30 

103-52 

100-48 

87-23 

110-14 

100-58 

1930-31 

103*29 

82-82 

97-08 

128-97 

95*07 

1931-32 

102*38 

89*44 

71*63 

130*35 

105*32 

1932^.33 

102-62 

79-10 

95-58 

135-75 

100*35 

1933-34 

100-30 

87-4? 

102-72 

136-57 

97*10 

1934-35 

99*64 

93*48 

63-90 

140*68 

114-52 

1935-36 

92-47 

108-09 

68-49 

135*91 

109*47 

1936-37 

92-70 

100-90 

94-99 

134*33 

99*19 

1937-38 

89-75 

103-19 

126-59 

109*98 

115*28 



According to the indices, there was a gradual reduction in Ihe 
area under cereals and pulses amounting to 10-25% in 1937-38 as com- 
pared with 1928-29, but an increase of 17*03% in the total acreage 
of the four important commercial crops. The area under food crops 
which was 76-1% in 1927-28 feU to 72-1% in 1937-38. Thus, in recent 
years there has been a gradual replacement of the areas under cereals 
and pulses by commercial crops. “ This state of affairs is due partly to 
the impetus afforded by the comparatively more favourable prices which 
the commercial crops have in general commanded during the depression 
years in relation to prices of food crops and partly to the increasing ex- 

*Econoimc resources of the Province of Madras and possibilities of their deve- 
lopment by Mr, I/. B. Green, Director of Industries and Commerce. 
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ploitation of commercial crops for industrial purposes consequent on the 
gradual development of industries in this Province*” 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Coimxiittee says “The three main 
features which affect the value of land are: its net yielding power, the 
regularity with which it will give that return and its saleability.” If we 
exclude the estates on the hills under European management, the paddy 
lands in the deltas are the most valuable. Water supply is ensured by 
artificial canal irrigation and the silt carried down by rivers constantly 
supplies a modicum of fertility and the crop yielded gives a good return. 
Though the lankas or islands of silt in the Godavari are more fertile 
and though tobacco and garden crops grown on those lands are more 
valuable, the sale value of land is less in proportion to annual return, 
because they are submerged during high flood and washed away. Tea, 
coffee, and pepper, which certainly give per acre a better yield than 
most other dry crops, form only a small area of the Presidency. 
Because cultivation of these crops requires huge capital and the period 
of waiting for the crops for a return is four or five years, the Indian 
peasants refrain from growing such crops leaving such business to rich 
European planters. Hence these areas have only a low density of popu- 
lation in spite of fertility. The densely populated area is 
the paddy region in the coastal plains. Here too, there is a difference 
between the density of population in the canal irrigated tracts and that 
in the unirrigated tracts of river deltas. “ In fact,” as one writer says 
agriculture is so much dominated by canal irrigation that the growth 
of population is limited by the possibilities of the extension of irriga- 
tion.” For example, in the Kaveri delta, ‘ a comparative saturation of 
population has an obvious connection^ with the fact that the Kaveri irri- 
gation system is being utilised to its maximum.” Besides, Coimbatore, 
Salem, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly and Madura— ^here there is a combi- 
nation of food crops, viz,, rice, with commercial crops, chiefly cotton- 
are prosperous areas. In South Kanara and Malabar, the well-watered 
valleys of the West Coast, a long agricultural season yields a rich variety 
of food crops and commercial crops. Rice and millets in the low lands, 
garden cultivation of spices, condiments, sugarcane, cardamom and betel 
in the area above the low lands and ragi cultivation on the dry fields 
above garden lands, in addition to the intensive cultivation of coconut 
yield a good income to the people and the density of population is very 
high. 
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Value of Crops and Their Present Price, 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report has given figures 
regarding the normal yield in pounds per acre of various districts in 
this Presidency (supplied by the Agricultural Department based on the 
actuals over a number of years.) As there is no possibility of any 
appreciable increase in the yield within a decade, those figures are sum- 
marised here for the whole Presidency. 


Paddy Irrigated 
„ Unirrigated 
Cholam Irrigated 
„ Unirrigated 
Ciimbu Irrigated 
„ Unirrigated 
Ragi Irrigated 
„ Unirrigated 
Korra 
Varagu 
Samai 
Maize 

Bengal Gram 

Horse Gram 

Sugarcane 

Grotmdnut 

Gingelly 

Castor 

Cotton Irrigated 
j, Unirrigated 
Tobacco 


Lbs. per acre Average 
for the Presidency 

1,750 

lil44 

1,454 

574 

1,209 

543 

1,470 

707 

400 

866 

457 

1,068 

497 

193 

6,418 

1,114 

302 

233 

244 

73 

1,175 


There are variations in the yield of crops not only from one district 
to another but between one field and another. 

The following table will give an idea of the value of some import- 
ant crops. Wholesale prices of forecast crops reported by Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture as prevailing during the harvest months in 
1937-38 — 


♦Season and Crop Report of the Madras Presidency 1937-’38. 
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District 


Paddy 

(Madras 

measure) 

Jaggery 
(candy of 
500 lbs.) 


Cotton 
(bales of 

400 lbs.) 

Groundnut 
(candy of 

500 lbs.) 



Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs, A. 

P. 

Ks. A. 

P. 

Vizagapatam 


0 

1 11 

21 

0 

0 

no 9 

0 

17 8 

0 

East Godavari 


0 

1 3 

25 

0 

0 

96 15 

0 

. , 


West Godavari 


0 

1 3 

25 

0 

0 

96 15 

0 

. . 


Kistna 


0 

1 0 

30 

0 

0 

105 0 

0 

17 8 

c 

Guntur 


0 

1 0 

32 

0 

0 

97 8 

0 

18 0 

0 

Kumool 


0 

1 2 

40 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 

13 2 

0 

BeUary 


0 

1 4 

19 

0 

0 

. • 


21 0 

0 

Anantapur 


0 

1 2 

20 

0 

0 

. . 


20 8 

0 

Cuddapah 


0 

1 2 

17 14 

0 

SI 2 

0 

17 14 

0 

Nellore 


0 

1 0 

25 

0 

0 

63 12 

0 

17 0 

0 

Chingleput 


0 

1 0 

25 

0 

0 

. • 


25 14 

0 

South Arcot 


0 

0 11 

23 12 

0 

. , 


27 12 

0 

CMttoor 


0 

1 0 

18 

0 

0 

. . 


21 3 

0 

North Arcot 


0 

1 0 

20 

0 

0 

. . 


22 2 

0 

Salem 


0 

1 1 

18 

2 

0 

• • 


20 11 

0 

Coimbatore 


0 

1 4 

33 

8 

0 

. . 


16 10 

0 

Trichinopoly 


0 

1 3 

36 

8 

0 

91 14 

0 

12 7 

0 

Tanjore 


a 

1 0 

28 

0 

0 

• . 


25 8 

0 

Madura 


0 

1 3 

38 

0 

0 

• • 


13 10 

0 

Ramnad 



, , 


« 

« 

. . 


• • 


Tinnevelly 


0 

0 11 

35 

0 

0 



16 0 

0 

Malabar 


0 

1 2 

47 

8 

0 

.. 


.. 


South Kanara 

•• 

0 

1 3 

40 

0 

0 



• * 



Holdings 

The highest total number of joint and single pattas for fasli 1340 
are those yielding a land revenue of above Re. 1 and not less than Rs. 10* 
(Figures regarding classification of pattas are not published in the recent 
reports of Land Revenue Settlement). The number of pattas which 
yield a land revenue above Rs. 50 is not large. A revenue holding may 
consist of a single field or sub-division or a number of fields and sub- 
divisions in the same village. If a person holds land singly, a single 
patta is given to him and if he holds a land jointly, as is generally the 
case in South India, joint pattas are issued to the ryots. Under joint 
patta where names change often, it is necessary to have the pattas trans- 


*Vide Table 17— Appendix n. 
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ferred in the register. Of late, joint pattas are on the decrease and 
Mr. Sathyanathan thinks that such decrease is “a sign partly of the dis- 
integration of the joint family or the growing urge for partition.” In 
the survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk, it was observed in many 
cases that the smallest piece of holding was acre or 0-06 acre. To 
take only one instance, a peasant who was owning lands to the extent 
of 3 acres dry and % acre wet had his land distributed in fifteen places 
and the longest distance from one piece to another was more than T>gH= 
mile. These small holdings are a big obstacle to land improvement and 
the introduction of mechanised farming. It is on the partition of lands 
that the villagers fight and go to the highest tribunal for judgment. 

Cultivation Methods 

The yield of the crop depends on methods of cultivation and the latter 
are partly influenced by the system of holdings. Holdings in India being 
very small, no attempt has been made to introduce mechanised farming 
Even the big landholders in South India follow the same method of 
cultivation as the small holder. The wooden plough, the sickle and the 
spade are all the instruments used in cultivation and with the employ- 
ment of men and cattle, the lands are ploughed, sowed and crops are 
harvested. The continuation of this age-long custom has not improved 
the yield of the land. In fact, the yield of land is deteriorating, because 
of the inefficient methods of cultivation. Local supplies of manure are 
defective. Manure crops, e.g., sunn-hemp, are grown in certain places, 
green leaves are used in some places and oil cakes in some other dis- 
tricts. In regard to paddy, considerable variations in seedlings are 
employed and this depends largely on the transplantation of seedlings 
in large bunches or singly. The rotation of crops, so important in other 
countries, is practised only to a limited extent in this Presidency. For 
example, in the Coimbatore District, cotton alternates with cholam. In 
ffie dry taluks of the Kistna District, there prevails the custom of grow- 
ing five crops together on one bit of land with the hope that at least 
one will succeed. But this is not by any means rotation of crops ; it 
only reveals the extremely precarious condition of the Tnr^ian ryot. 

Cultivation expenses for. an acre of dry and wet land collected from 
the survey in’ the Cuddalore Taluk are given in Appendix II— Table 62. 
After meeting cultivation expenses, paying land revenue, etc., the net 
incoflae from land will be less than half the value of crops. This is the 
case in a very good season. 
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Social and Religious 

The economic position of the agriculturist is affected to a great 
extent by the social and religious aspect of the farmer’s life. Caste and 
racial sub-divisions^ which are fast disappearing in the towns^ but which 
still affect the condition of life in most villages, impair efSciency and 
perpetuate economic differences. The lower strata of society still ding 
to age-long customs and superstition. The influence of towns has not 
affected them. Religion has become almost “ a conglomeration of super- 
stitious beliefs which have become a serious economic handicap.” For 
example, even when money can be obtained only at usurious rates, there 
is much extravagance on religious feasts and on the occasions of births, 
marriages and fxmerals. For the improvement of village life, supersti- 
tious beliefs should he eradicated by constant propaganda and education. 



Chapter 3 


PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN INDIA 
Should Agriculturists Borrow ? 

M. T. Herrick said. “ In a financial sense, credit is that confidence 
reposed in a person which enables him to obtain from another the 
temporary use of a thing of value. It may be accorded on the security 
of real estate, personal property, or mere cliaracter ; and so is classifi^ed 
in three general forms deriving their names from the kind of security 
taken.” The bulk of world’s business is done on credit, that is, on the 
trust reposed by one person in another. Nations and public corpora- 
tions also borrow on the credit they command and at present they are 
bonded beyond thought of redemption. Industrial companies and com- 
mercial houses usually operate on the large credit they receive. Agri- 
culturists also must and will borrow to carry on their operations. This 
necessity for the agriculturist to borrow more than in any other indus- 
try is that an agriculturist’s capital is locked up in land and stock and 
must be temporarily mobilised. For these reasons credit can neither be 
considered objectionable nor can it be considered a sign of weakness. 
It is a necessity and “ borrowing and indebtedness are useful or danger- 
ous in proportion not merely to the use made of the sums borrowed, but 
in proportion as they are the restdt of a prudential foresight or of neces- 
sity extraneous to the demands of agriculture.” 

The True Postulates oj Credit 

Ri his monumental report on the possibility of introducing Land and 
Agricultural Banks in the Madras Presidency (1895) , Nicholson gives a 
brilliant analysis of the conditions on which credit can be most profitably 
obtained by agriculturists. According to Nicholson, the true postu- 
lates of credit are “absolute proximity of lender and borrower, complete 
security to the lender as regards the title of the property offered, its 
freedom from prior encmnbranoes, the recovery of his capital and inte- 
rest at due date and in convenient amounts, with facilities for enforcing 
such recovery in case of arrears; thorough safety and facility to the 
borrower, in his ability to obtain cheap loans; at any time, to an amount 
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proportionate to the security he can offer, and upon terms which will be 
so equitable in themselves, so convenient as regards repayment, so free 
from all risk of deliberate entanglement, so based upon published rule, 
so devoid of any tendency to discount necessity or urgency otherwise 
than by an equitable insurance, that he can calculate on repaying the 
full fruit of his prudence, and find, in credit, a powerful auxiliary to his 
productive powers and stability.” The terms of repayment of a loan 
must be so arranged that the agriculturist can repay the loan from the 
profits obtained from the transaction for which it was obtained. 
Accordingly an improvement to land must be repayable by instalments 
over a long period. Advances for raising crops or for the maintenance 
of the agriculturist’s family during harvest may be repayable in a lump 
sum or in instalments according to convenience. Examining the position 
of the individual moneylender on these postulates, Nicholson concludes 
that the credit given by him is absolutely defective except for the fact 
that he fulfils the single postulate of proximity. Trading as he does on 
private capital, it is impossible for him to satisfy the demands for loans 
at any time and to any amoimt. He cannot lock up his capital and draw 
his money in instalments. The moneylender cannot satisfy the two 
other postulates of complete security to the lender and thorough safety 
and facility to the borrower. Only organized credit institutions can 
supply cheap and facile credit. But as the indebtedness of the agricul- 
turist is due to causes outside the demands of agriculture, and is not due 
merely to the action of the usurer, no mere change in the machinery 
of credit can be a radical cure. So Nicholson says that the credit which 
the agriculturist gets “must indeed be cheap and facile, in that it shall 
be ever at hand, but it must be credit which shall only be so obtainable 
that the act and effort of obtaining it shall educate, discipline and guide 
the borrower ; it should be granted only to those who have learnt to 
think, to plan, to save ; the method of providing it must teach the lessons 
of selfhelp, and mutual aid, and suggest the extension of those lessons to 
matters outside of mere credit; it must be safe not merely in eliminat- 
ing the dangers of usury but in being controlled, needful and produc- 
tive.” These postulates of true credit laid down by Nicholson can only 
be fulfilled by the Co-operative village banks. 

Credit Needs of Agriculture 

According to the nature and purpose for which the different kinds 
of credit are employed, the credit needs of the agriculturist may be 
broadly classified into shoi*t term, intermediate and long term. Short 
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term credits are for seasonal agricultural operations which include not 
only the expenses of raising a crop and storing and marketing it but 
the maintenance of the ryot and his family, periodical payments of land 
revenue and other public charges connected with land. The principle 
that should regulate short term credits is that agriculturists should use 
short term credit for productive purposes only and should not borrow, 
unless by doing so they can increase their profits. Limiting borrowing 
to the necessaries of production is one of the surest methods of avoid- 
ing extravagant expenditure and of accumulating a reserve for future 
needs. It is only short term credit that commercial banks are generally 
willing to supply, because such credits are expected to liquidate within 
a short duration. It is considered that, in the supply of short term 
credit, there is no essential difference between agricultural and indus- 
trial production. It is generally recognised in *fche West that agricultural 
paper is as self liquidating as any kind of commercial paper, the only 
difference being that agricultural paper takes a long time for maturing, 
usually about nine months. The reason is, the turnover in agricultme 
is much slower than in industry. Hence the period for which the 
agricultural paper is discounted should not exceed the length of time 
required to complete the operations for which the loan is made. 

Peculiar Features of Indian Agriculture 

The main difference between the operations in agiiculture and 
those in industry in India is that while production in industry can be 
correctly gauged, that in agriculture cahnot be gauged. In the West, 
the high mechanised farm and other improvements in agriculture have 
made it possible to determine the volxime and quality of crops to a 
certain extent. The only control that man has not got over nature is 
the seasonal variations, the wide spread drought and floods. This factor 
alone is primarily responsible in the Western countries for the differ- 
ence between agricultural production and indtistrial production. In 
the Indian system of agriculture “ the units of production are essenti- 
ally a one-man concern and the credit available for the con- 
cern is limited to the credit of one man or one family.” Small 
scale farming renders farming more helpless than any other form 
of industry. The impossibility for a commercial bank of making ad- 
vances to agriculture is described by the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee: “ effectively to finance the cultivators of a single district 
or even of a taluka, the resources of a commercial bank have to be dis- 
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tributed amongst thousands of small borrowers. To back up a banking 
credit his crops or live stock or dairy produce are comparatively more 
liquid and more easily realisable assets of the cultivator. Even these 
are precarious forms of security owing to the physical risks, such as 
floods, failure of monsoon, pestilence among livestock and so forth to 
which production is subject. The most honest and thrifty farmer can- 
not under such contingencies always pay back punctually his debt ; 
and if agricultural credit should have beneficial effects, the creditor 
shoiild postpone his demand until the effects of a devastating visitation 
are over or a more favourable season comes roxmd. Again if the credit, 
of a substantial sum (advanced to a farmer) cannot wholly be recovered 
from a year’s harvest without starving his other economic needs, his 
limited repaying capacity necessitates the recovery of the same in small 
driblets over a number of years, out of the margin of the profits of 
his farming. The rapid circulation of money being essential to the 
success of a commercial bank and the bulk of its working capital being 
derived from short-term deposits or call money, a commercial bank 
cannot, generally speaking, obviously afford to postpone its recoveries 
or tie up its resources to accommodate the farmers’ needs.” Hence short 
term agricultural credit in India is to be financed by a special institution 
— ^the Co-operative Society—which will take into consideration the pecu- 
liar nature of farming. 

Intermediate and Long-4erm Credit 

These problems cannot be handled either by the commercial 
banks or the Co-operative societies in India. At present 
in India Co-operative societies afford intermediate credit to farmers, 
but when they come into contact with the Eeserve Bank for financial 
accommodation they will find that this kind of business is not suited 
to them. Intermediate credit is for the purpose of improving stock or 
the agriculturists’ holding and the loans required cannot, as a rule, be 
repaid within the maximum period usually allowed for a short term loan 
which may require a period of one to three years. Special institutions 
for intermediate loans on the model of the Federal Farm Credit Admi- 
nistration are desirable. 

The bulk of agricultural credit always consists of long-term loans 
for fixed capital which is used for redemption of debts, reclamation of 
land, purchase of new lands or expensive implements like pumping in- 
stallations. The agriculturist cannot expect to repay these loans in 
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a lump at a very short period. The period of repayments is spread 
over a long period and the instalments are carefuEy fixed, taking into 
consideration the net income from the land and the repaying capacity 
of the agriculturist. America and England have well-developed insti- 
tutions for this important form of credit. In India the establishment 
of land mortgage hanks is a correct move to finance the long term 
requirements of agriculture. 

Will facile credit alone solve the problem of the agriculturist ? 
This leads to a further question. When will credit be facile and cheap 
to the agriculturist ? A borrower who is capable of repaying a loan 
punctually, and whose creditworthiness is very high can alone expect 
to get credit cheaply from any credit agency. In other words, cheap 
and facile credit can only exist when the life of - die agriculturist as a 
whole improves. That is mainly the reason why in the West the rate 
of interest to agriculturists through organized credit institutions is cheap, 
while in India it is high. Thus we are led into a vicious circle of cheap, 
and facile credit and agricultural improvement following each other. 
Both are of mutual causation. To bring about this improvement in 
the life of the agriculturist and to make him creditworthy and capable 
of receiving facile credit, the co-operative multi-purpose society should 
be started in the villages and vigorously worked. As the Committees on 
Agricultural Credit and Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation in Eng- 
land have observed “Credit alone cannot convert an unprofitable in- 
dustry into a profitable one Credit may be an important factor 

in the cost of production in individual cases, but it is mainly in other 
directions that a solution must be sought of the difficult problem of how 
agriculture generally can be made to pay.” 



CHAPTEa 4 


INDEBTEDNESS— VOLUME, DISTRIBUTION 
AND CAUSES 

Sources of Information 

It is impossible for a research student working single handed to 
assess precisely the volume of indebtedness. In fact, the Madras 
Banking Enquiry Committee and Mr. Satyanadhan, Special Officer 
appointed by the Government of Madras to go into the causes and 
volume of indebtedness and to suggest remedies, were not able to arrive 
at any correct figures ; at best their figures were only approximate. The 
reason is the lack of statistics in India. In villages people are stupen- 
dously ignorant of the value of statistics. The difficulty I experienced 
in collecting accurate figures of the debts of the peasants , (during 
the surveys conducted by me in some of the villages of the South Arcot 
District) is enough to show how ignorant and illiterate the peasant is. 
He is quite detached from the outside world and, if he finds a stranger 
enquiring into his personal affairs, he shrinks as a snail encountering 
an obstacle would shrink into its shell. The statistics relating 
to agriculture published by the Government of India and the Provin- 
cial Governments deal only with cultivation and crops, livestock and 
implements, vital statistics, the incidence of land revenue assessment, 
the harvest prices of certain important crops, the average yield of the 
principal crops in each province and such other economic data. But 
no authentic information can be had of such socio-economic problems as 
indebtedness, mortgage debt and fragmentation of holdings. These pro- 
blems have been left purely to private bodies to enquire into. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture says, “ we think, however, that this is 
eminently a field for investigation by private agency rather than by 
government departments. It is very necessary, however, that private 
investigations should be conducted on some general plan so that the 
statistics compiled shall be in such a form as will permit comparisons 
to be made.” Semi-official bodies of the tygc of the Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry and Universities with trained researchers assisted by 
government financially and otherwise should conduct econoroic surveys 
of all the villages once in three or five years and the results arrived at 
should be collated and published in the form of reports triennially or 
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qmnqennially by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, This will save a lot of time and energy in finding out the 
volume of indebtedness. MLoreover, where the peasants know that the 
collection of statistics of indebtedness has become periodical, they will 
get to have confidence in the investigators and will begin to give a true 
picture of their indebteidness. 

The sources from which information and conclusions were arrived 
at are : — 

(1) Sir Frederick Nicholson’s Report on Land and Agricultural 

Banks in the Madras Presidency. 

(2) The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report, the 

Evidence Reports and the Investigators’ Report. 

(3) Report on Agricultural Indebtedness — W. R. S. Satya- 

nadhan. 

(4) Economic Survey conducted by the writer in some of the 

villages of the South Arcot District, in May, 1938. 

(5) Rural Indebtedness — ^An Enquiry by Dr. B. V. Narayana- 

swamy and V. Venkataraman. 

(6) Statement of Mortgage and pronote debts registered by. the 

Registration Department. 

(7) Information gathered fi-om the OjBEice of the Registrar of 

Co-operative Societies, Madras. 

(8) The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928. 

The central fact in Indian rural economy is the appalling poverty 
and the grinding need of the population; and the extent of indebted- 
ness is the index of the alarming condition to which poverty has reached. 
It is not an exaggerated remark of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture when it said, ‘‘In India agriculture is, with most cultivators, more 
a mode of living than a business.” The average annual income of the 
agriculturist has been computed at Rs. 15 per head by Mr. Satya- 
nadhan. (Even these figures are high as will be proved later on). 
Within this meagre income the Indian agriculturist ‘has to find the 
food, clothing and sundries required for his family. In spite of his 
inability to pursue agriculture as a profitable business, the agricul- 
turist will not abandon his calling out of his own free will; for the 
abandonment of the farm means the abandonment of the home. Forced 
to live a squalid life with his poor income, which has been made poorer 
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by the severe depression in the prices of agricultural commodities, he 
is groaning under a heavy load of debt which is staggering. No real 
progress is possible, no new policy of planned economy for the deve- 
lopment of the country can be successfully launched, unless the 
agriculturists, the custodian of our national wealth, who form 71% 
of the population are relieved of their distress by removing the ever 
crushing burden of indebtedness and by devising means to increase their 
income and, consequently, their purchasing power. 

Volume of Indebtedness : Mortgage Debts 

It is necessary, therefore, to arrive at an approximate volume of 
indebtedness of the Presidency. Sir Frederick Nicholson, who in 1894 
estimated the total indebtedness of the Presidency, arrived at a rough 
figure of Rs. 45 crores. Nicholson followed a. curious method of esti- 
mating the total indebtedness. If the average duration of mortgages 
with possession taken as one lakh, be taken as five years, and that 
of simple mortgages taken as two lakhs as two years, the 
average duration of all mortgages will be about three years.” It 
appears that Nicholson has taken for granted that the average dura- 
tion of mortgages with possession was five years and without posses- 
sion two years. Nowhere he has said how he arrived at these figures. 
In a statement in the Appendix of the Report he has, however, shown 
that the average duration of simple mortgages was a little above 2*3 
years and the average duration for mortgages with possession, about 
6*25 years. So actually the average duration of aU mortgages comes 
to 4*25 years. To find out the total registered mortgage debt 
of the Presidency, Nicholson said that the mortgage debt of the year 
should be multiplied by 3. Multiplying the value of mortgages 
(Rs. 6% crores) by 3 he put the total mortgage debt of the Pre- 
sidency at nearly 20 crores. The same method of estimating the 
total mortgage indebtedness was adopted by the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee. The number and value of simple and usufruc- 
tuary mortgages for periods varying from one year and less to fifteen 
years and above were collected for six years from 1924 to 1929 from 
the offices of the Sub-Registrars of Srimushnam and Ellore. As shown 
in the table below, two figures were taken, the maximum and the mini- 
mum under each section and the number of mortgages (the average 
for six years) was multiplied by the minimum and maximum period 
in each section. Finally the average period is obtained by dividing 
the average of the total maximum and minimum number. 
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The one peculiar difSEerence between the results arrived at by the 
Banking Enquiry Committee and by Nidhokon is this. While the 
average duration according to Nicholson is about 2*3 years for simple 
mortgages and 6*25 years for mortgages with possession there is no 
such marked difference in the results obtained by the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee. Statistics collected from the Sub-Registrar’s 
OfBce, Srimushnam show the average mean duration for simple mort- 
gages to be 2*95 years and for usufructuary mortgages 2*37 years. In 
the case of Ellore the corresponding figures are 2-93 and 3-81. 

Another method adopted by the Madras Banking Enquiry 
Committee to find out the average duration of a document is the collec- 
tion of statistics from some of the offices of the Sub-Registrars regard- 
ing the supersession of mortgage documents. The conclusions arrived 
at are as follows : — 


No. of Documents. Years 

Nellore 

# * 

96 

357 


Average 

1 

3-72 

Sulurpet 

. . 

30 

106 


Average 

1 

3-53 

Ellore 

. . 

58 

219 


Average 

1 

3-95 


The Committee have not examined the average period of mort- 
gages which were paid off either at the time of maturity or before 
maturity. Renewals of documents take place only when interest falls 
into arrears or when a fresh loan is raised. Only a fraction of the 
mortgages are actually renewed while in the majority of cases the 
mortgages remain unredeemed for many years and end in a sale of 
property. So it is impossible to find out the mortgage debt during a 
certain period with the help of the statistics supplied by the Registra- 
tion Department, for the figures for a particular year refer only to the 
mortgages registered in that year. 
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Slaving gone through two tests to arrive at the average duration 
of documents — 3 years— the Committee multiply by the average period 
of 3 years, the amount of Rs. 20 crores, the aggregate value of mort- 
gages, which have been accidentally constant for ten years 1919 to 1928. 
Statistics collected from the Registration Department from 1929 to 1938 
(vide Appendix II, Tables 23 to 30) tell a different tale. . There has 
been a continuous fall since 1929 in the aggregate value of mortgages: 


Year. 

Instruments of Mortgages. 


No. 

Value. 

1928 

510,974 

19,87,43,259 

1929 

485,850 

19,65,66,096 

1930 

444,182 

18,93,04,547 

1931 

389,487 

17,69,89,913 

1932 

418,235 

17,68,50,031 

1933 

388,582 

15,84,35,523 

1934 

391,527 

15,08,39,032 

1935 

397,699 

14,72,78,474 

1936 

389,180 

14,07,54,775 

1937 

409,725 

13,95,23,978 

1938 

347,656 

12,23,43,872 


If the value of mortgages in anyone year is multiplied by 3, it will 
not give the total mortgages then existing in the Presidency, More- 
over, the great bulk of mortgages are of unspecified terms. Mr. W. 
R. S. Satyanathan classified mortgages with and without possession 
and bonds registered, according to periods of loans taking two typical 
villages in each district of the Madras Presidency except Malabar and 
South Kanara.* In the case of mortgages without possession and bonds, 
the no-term loans are the most popular, and in the case of mortgages 
with possession the most popular term of loans is between 1 year to 
three years . Next comes the period of loan above three years . In 
the survey conducted by me in some of the villages of the Cuddalore 
Taluk, an opportunity was afforded to study the period of loans in the 

*Vide Appendix 11— Table 1$, 
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case of 150 indebted families. (Vide Appendix II, Tables 13, 14 and 15). 
The conclusion arrived at is as follows : — 


Period of Loans. 


No. of 
trans- 
actions 


One year 
and 
below. 


Above one 

but not Above three 
more than years. 

3 years. 


Usvifructuary Mortgages 

14 

2 

4 

8 

Simple Mortgages 

17 

3 

3 

11 

Bonds 

55 

12 

13 

30 


So the principle enunciated both by Nicholson and the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee does not stand practical checking. 

Moreover, most mortgages run for a longer period than specified in 
the document. So long as the mortgage amount remains unpaid, land 
will remain in the possession of the mortgagee. In the survey conduc- 
ed in the villages of the Cuddalore Taluk the major portion of the 
mortgages were executed in favour of the ryot moneylender living in the 
villages or in the neighbouring villages. These ryot moneylenders do not 
show any hurry to have the mortgage terminated for various reasons, the 
most important being the appropriation of land from the ryot after a 
long period. So even if the average duration of the specific period of 
mortgages is three years, a correct estimate of the total mortgages 
cannot be arrived at by adding up the mortgages of the three previ- 
ous years. 

To find out the mortgage indebtedness of the Presidency, typical 
villages in the province should be selected and detailed enquiries in ihe 
history of the mortgages should he carried out. The results arrived at 
by me in a survey conducted in some of the villages of the Cuddalore 
Taluk, South Arcot District, can only serve as a model for otheis to 
work on this line, but cannot be considered as typical of the whole 
Presidency. 


Vnsecv/red Debts 

Nicholson said that the bonds registered were almost nothing 
and concluded that the immense mass, of debt on pledge and personal 
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credit could not be correctly ascertained. He, however, estimated 
that grain and non-mortgage cash debts together probably amoxmt- 
ed to twenty-five crores. He has concluded roughly from the grain 
debts prevalent in Anantapur District that they should amount to Rs, 10 
crores. To this he added a non-mortgage cash debt (Rs. 4 per head is 
the figure given in his report) of Rs. 15 crores. The total unsecured 
debts both grain and non-mortgage cash debts amounted to Rs. 25 
crores. Adding the mofussil mortgages of 20 crores to this amount, he 
concluded that at the begiiming of any harvest, the mofussil popula- 
tion was in debt to an amount of Rs. 45 crores. It must be said that 
the unsecured debts arrived at by Nicholson are but very rough figures. 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, in order to jBnd out the 
existing value of bonds registered at a particular time, doubled one 
year’s registration to represent the debts on this account outstanding 
at any one time. The value of bonds registered annually went up from 
160 lakhs in 1919 to 3% crores in 1928. The reason for doubling the 
year’s registration, according to the connnittee, is due to the fact that 
fresh bonds are replaced more frequently than mortgages. On this 
basis, the sum of Rs. 7 crores was arrived at as the outstanding value 
of registered debt at any one time. The estimates arrived at on this 
basis are too rough. 

The Banking Enquiry Committee came to the conclusion that Rs. 67 
crores were the outstanding registered debt. The Investigators’ Report 
showed that the percentage of secured debts to the total varied from 
29% to 83% in the twelve villages investigated. So the Committee 
assumed that the secured debts should be about half of the total debt 
when the latter was at its maximum just before the harvest (i,e., Novem- 
ber and December) . So the total debt of the Presidency was 134 crores 
and if, at the rate of 12%, interest was calculated on this amount and 
added to the principal, the total debts in 1929 would have been Rs. 150 
crores. 

Another method adopted by the Banking Enquiry Committee to find 
out the volume of indebtedness is the calculation of the money borrowed 
for cultivation expenses. The general cidtivation expenses for wet and 
dry lands were taken to be Rs. 74 crores and, as some would not borrow, 
the figure was adjusted with the figure of short-term loans (67 crores) . 
But it must be noted that cultivation expenses vary from district to 
district and depend upon individuals who may be either hardwork- 
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ing or lazy. So the figures arrived at cannot be very accurate. A more 
accurate method of assessing the short term borrowings would have been 
to find out, in the 66 villages investigated by Tahsildars and the 12 villa- 
ges by special investigators, the proportion of those who did not require 
credit for cultivation and domestic expenses and the average cultivation 
expenses inctirred in cultivating some of the chief crops of the Presi- 
dency, On this basis alone the amount of short term borrowings should 
have been worked out. 

Total Debt Arrived at by Actual Investigation 

The only accurate method of finding out the volume of debts of the 
Presidency is through the investigation of t37pical and representative 
villages in the Presidency. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, 
through the Tahsildars, enquired into 66 villages and with special in- 
vestigators surveyed 12 villages (three each in the Districts of East 
Godavary, Bellary, Madura and Coimbatore). The Committee calcu- 
lated debts on three bases— Debt per head, debt per acre and debt per 
rupee of assessment. 

Debt on Population Basis 

According to the figures supplied by Tahsildars on the basis of their 
investigation in the months of December and January when debt was at 
its maximum, the average debt per head was Rs. 38. The Committee 
concluded that for 42 million it would give a total debt of nearly Es. 160 
crores. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee chose the census 
figure of the population for 1921. But actually the population increased 
to 46.7 millions in 1931. Hence the total debt should be more than 
Rs. 175 crores. The figures arrived at by the special investigators are 
Rs. 61 per head and 256 crores, total. 

Mr. W. R. S. Satyanathan, who enquired into 92,366 families in 141 
representative villages in the year 1935, calculated the debt per head to 
be Rs, 38. He increased this figure by 10% thus allowing for the 
absentee landlords who were not enquired in the villages. But he does 
not say how he arrived at this 10%. So the debt per head according to 
Mr. Satyanathan was Rs. 42 in 1935 and the total debt was Rs. 42x48.57 
million (allowance has been made for the increase in population) or 
Rs. 204 crores. 
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The survey of 150 families carried out by me in the villages of the 
Cuddalore Taluk has given the following results: — 


Total debts of 150 families 

. . Rs. 

74,843 

Debt per head 

• • )) 

87-6 

Debt per acre 

• • 5J 

61-6 

Debt per rupee of assessment 

• • 

16-9 


With these figures as the basis, one camiot arrive at the total debts of 
the Presidency, for the results arrived at will be distorted. The reason 
is the figures collected represent only a particular area in the South 
Arcot District. Conditions may differ in the other districts. 

On Acreage Basis 

According to the Tahsildar’s report of the Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, debt per acre amounted to Rs. 48 and for 26,282,000 acres (ryot- 
wari holdings) amounted to Rs. 126 crores. The Committee did not 
calculate the rough figure of 5 million acres held by occupancy tenants. 
If this figure is taken into account the total debt will amount to Rs. 144 
crores. Debt per acre according to special investigators is Rs. 53 and 
total debt amounts to Rs. 164 crores. 

Debt per acre according to Mr. Satyanathan is Rs. 63 and for the 
Presidency as a whole Rs. 207 crores. 

On Assessment Basis 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee arrive at Rs. 19 as the 
debt per rupee of assessment. The assessment on ryotwari lands and the 
rental on zamindari land yield a debt of Rs. 153 crores. 

Debt per rupee of assessment or rent calculated by Mr. Satyanathan 
in 1935 is Rs. 21. The total debt on assessment basis amounts to Rs. 193 
crores. 

While the results calculated by the three methods on the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Satyanathan almost agree, those of the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee are more divergent. The only reason that can be 
attributed to this difference is that the investigations of Mr. Satya- 
nathan cover a large number of families in 141 villages, while the 
Madras Banking Enquiry Committee enquired into 66 villages through 
the Tahsildars and in 12 villages through the special investigators. The 
total estimated debts by Mr. Satyanathan should be taken as almost 
correct. 
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Nature of Security 

Mr. Sathyanathan’s enquiry in 141 villages shows that the nature 
of security of the debts was in the following proportion: — 

Mortgage debt . . 47% 83,65,381 

Unsecured debt . . 50% 89,81,796 

Debt on the security of movables. 3% 5,38,489 


100 178,85,666 


On the basis of the survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk, a 
statement of debts was prepared (vide Appendix II — ^Tables 13 to 15) 
for 50 families out of a total of 150 families examined. The results of 
the survey, if compared with the nature of security of Mr. Sathyana- 
than’s survey, are remarkable — 


Mortgage debt 

14222 

47-5% 

Unsecured debts (including bonds 

and hand loans) 

14218 

47-5% 

Debts on security of movables 

(mostly with saukhars) 

1466 

5% 


29906 

100 


For the whole Presidency mortgage debts amount to 95 crores. If 
the method adopted by the Banking Enquiry Committee is used in find- 
ing out the total mortgage debt outstanding in 1933 and 1938, the amount 
would have been 48 crores and 36 crores respectively. Thou^ the 
registration of mortgages in each year may be falling owing to depres- 
sion nufi fall in prices, indebtedness should have increased; for the agri- 
culturist must have found himself unable to redeem his mortgages, as is 
evident from the survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk. A mort- 
gage debt of 48 crores in 1933 and 36 crores in 1938 based on the 
principle emmciated by the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee is mis- 
leading. In fact, the mortgage debt in 1938 must have increased over 
the year 1933, because the total debt of the Presidency has increased. 
The statistics collected from the Registration Department (appended) is 
an index only of the credit available on mortgages in each year. The 
outstanding mortgage debts cannot be calculated. As Mr. Sathyanathan 
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says “It is most difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at tht proper multi- 
ple. The slightest mistake in the multiple will vitiate total mortgage debt 
enormously.” As it is difficult to arrive at the outstanding mortgage 
debts from the aggregate value of mortgages in a year, so it is difficult 
to get a correct value of bonds and unsecured debts. While actually the 
unsecured debts in 1935 were 100 crores, the bonds registered during 
that year amounted to nearly Rs. 99 lakhs. This only shows tliat as in 
the case of mortgages, in the case of bond, also the agriculturist has not 
paid for a long time. According to the survey in Cuddalore Taluk the 
period of bonds and pronotes was found to be long enough to warrant 
this conclusion, and, in many cases, bonds were overdue for a long time. 

Distribution of Indebtedness 

Examination of 150 families in some of the villages of the Cudda- 
lore Taluk throws light on the distribution of indebtedness on various 
classes of land-holders and labourers.* The registered landholders are 
divided into two classes— those who pay an assessment of Re. 1 to Rs. 100 
and those who pay above Rs. 100. Of the 150 families, the number of 
labourers examined is 37, registered landholders who pay an assessment 
of Re. 1 but not above Rs. 100 is 100; registered landholders who pay 
an assessment of above Rs. 100 is 13. While the total debts of the class of 
100 registered holders is Rs. 50,886, the total debt for the 13 rich land- 
holders is Rs. 20,505. Debt per head in the former case is Rs. 90-11-4 
and in the latter case it is more than double that figure — ^Rs. 186-6-7. 
Thus the average debt per head increases with assets. Viewed from 
this principle, the labourers who have no assets worth the name have 
a debt per head amounting to Rs. 18-13-10. It is only when a ma n is 
creditworthy that he is able to get credit. The larger the amount of 
debt that a person has, the greater is his creditworthiness. The theory 
that debt follows credit is proved by the figures collected. 

It should not, however, be concluded that because the big registered 
landholder has a debt per head of Rs. 186-6-7, he is more indebted 
than the small landholder who has only a debt per head of Rs. 91. The 
burden of debt should not be estimated by. the amount borrowed. To 
find out the indebtedness or the burden of debts of an individual, a 
comparison of the debts and assets should be made. 


"■Vide Appendix II— Tables 1 to 3. 
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The labourers who have no landed property are the most heavily 
indebted, though the debt per head may be very small compared to 
that of other classes of registered landholders. Enquiry in the villages 
shows that the labourers spend very little on their food and clothing, 
but spend large sums on drink and comparatively big sums on cere- 
monies. The wages they receive are very poor and they vary from 
season to season. Though almost throughout the year they get em- 
ployment, in some months their wages are so small that they are not 
able to subsist upon them. Moreover, the families of the labourers 
and small holders of land are bigger than those of the rich landholders. 
During the survey, many cases were brought to light of the small 
holders of land, who, not able to subsist upon the income from their 
land, turn labourers. Gradually their small holdings are lost and they 
become pure labourers without any lands to fall back upon. While 
taken absolutely the position of labourers is bad, comparatively their 
position is not so bad as that of the small landholder. 

Small and medium landholders who pay an assessment of Re. 1 to 
Rs. 100 are the hardest hit of the agricultural classes. Very small land 
holders who pay an assessment of Re. 1 to Rs. 10, mostly work on their 
own fields and engage themselves for work in other fields. It is only the 
small and medium landholders paying, Rs. 10 to Rs. 100, who are in a 
very bad position. In fact, these small landholders form the hulk of the 
population. They live on the land and till the soil. Of course, the debt 
per head in the case of these small holders is lower than the debt per 
head of the big landholder. But they own only 526% acres and the 
debt per acre is Rs. 96-9-8 and the debt per rupee of assessment is 
Rs. 29-12-7 (total assessment paid is Rs. 1,708-4-0). These figures are 
far higher than those of the big landholders. In fact, debt per acre and 
per rupee of assessment show the real position of the peasants. These 
small holders are proud people and they will not deign to work as 
labourers. In the villages of the South Arcot District they are living 
almost in a deficit economy. The crop expenses along with assessment 
leave little for them for domestic expenses. Consequently, they not 
only borrow for their domestic expenses but fall into arrears 
in the payment of interest and principal of the debts contracted already. 
Prices have fallen phenomenally owing to depression and though there 
is a slight recovery in recent years (vide Appendix 11, table 58) , they 
are far below the 1929 level. No wonder then the small landholders are 
forced to part with their lands to the big absentee landlords, who happen 
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to be moneylenders also. The total number of acres which changed 
hands in two tSTpical villages in each district, excepting Malabar and 
South Kanara, is 5125 in 1930 and 6,669 in 1933 and 5,994 in 1934.* The 
net area mortgaged by agriculturists to non-agriculturists has fallen. 
The reason may be partly due to the shrinkage of credit and partly to 
the increase of land sales. The following tables regarding sales and 
mortgages prepared from Mr. Sathyanathan’s report are instructive— 


(Collected from enquiry into two typical villages in each 
district except Malabar and South Kanara). 


Years 


Total 

changed 

hands 

Net area sold 
by agricultur- 
ists to non- 
agriculturists 

Net area mort- 
gaged by aigri- 
culturists to 
non-agricul- 
turists 



acs. 

acs. 

acs. 

1930 

. . 

5,125 

772 

3,343 

1931 


5,540 

1,368 

2,644 

1932 

. . 

5,729 

917 

2,605 

1933 

. . 

6,669 

1,406 

2,553 

1934 

•• 

5,994 

1,081 

2,297 


Referring to the indebtedness of small landholders, the Kurnool Re- 
settlement Report of 1935 says “ Lands are being, sold to meet these 
debts, and landed property is tending as perhaps never before in this 
district to accumulate in the hands of big moneylending ryots or of the 
merchants. Small ryots became tenant holders.” Mr. Sathyanathan has 
shown how the number of pattadars paying Rs. 100 and less has actually 
fallen by 32,67,537 between faslis 1335 and 1340.f This tendency of 
the lands to change hands should be immediately checked. 

The big landholders who pay an assessment of above Rs. 100 are also 
badly hit by the economic depression, though the burden of indebted- 
ness is not so heavy as on the small and medium holders. Thirteen 
such families examined in the villages of Cuddalore Taluk have a total 


*From Mr. Satyanathan’s Beport. 
fVide Appendix IE— Table 17. 
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debt of Rs. 20,505 and debt per head is Rs. 186-6-7, but debt per acre 
and per rupee of assessment is Rs. 29-8-3 and Rs. 7-8-4 respectively. Most 
of these rich landlords who were examined by the writer happened to 
be moneylenders also. The richest landholder in the hamlet of Nelli- 
kuppam (Ellayappanpattai) regularly lent money fto ajmost all the 
families that were indebted and on enquiry it was found that most of the 
lands he acquired were from those poor families in lieu of the debts 
they incurred. He was not in a hurry to get the money from the poor 
landholders, but allowed it to grow with interest till at last lands passed 
into his hands. That big land-holder had practically no debts. But 
another big landholder examined in Kottavancheri was indebted very 
much. The reason is extravagant living and fall in income from the land 
as a result of depression. 

Mr. Satyanathan enquired into 564 t37pical families throughout the 
Presidency to find out the burden of indebtedness and he has arrived 
at the same conclusions as those of the writer.'^ Their landed property, 
consisting of 12,668 acres of wet land, 16,486 acres of dry land and 108 
acres of garden, was worth Rs. 157 lakhs before the depression. The 
value of those lands, when he enquired (1934) , was Rs. 69 lakhs. The 
total indebtedness of the families was Rs. 14 lakhs. Thus while debt 
formed only 9% of the value of land before the depression, it was 20% 
in 1934. The burden of debts has almost doubled. But there has been 
a general, though not appreciable, recovery in the wholesale prices of 
important commodities since 1934 (vide Appendix II— Wholesale Prices 
Table) . 

The Agencies of Credit 

The whole borrowing has been chiefly from three different kinds of 
creditors. The nature of indebtedness studied in the villages (vide 
Appendix 11 — ^Tables 13 to 15) reveals that 89% of the borrowings were 
from ryot moneylenders, Saukhars and peasants, 10*3% of the borrow- 
ings from co-operative societies (there was one loan from a Land Mort- 
gage Bank) and 7% from Government. Mr. Sathyanathan’s figures for 
the 141 villages surveyed are as follows : — 

93% Moneylenders and others. 

6% Co-operative societies. 

1% Government. 


“’‘Vide Appendix II— Table 7, 
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Causes of Indebtedness 

The indebtedness of the ryot is not peculiar to India. Even the 
English farmer, who, perhaps in the whole world, owns sufficient capital 
and who has the advantage of renting land largely developed by the capi- 
tal employed by his landlord, is obliged to borrow freely from the banker 
whether for advances at seed time or for purchase of manure, etc. 
Conditions are so different in India that every historian assures us that 
at no time was the Indian agriculturist free from debt. In the autonom- 
ous village of former times the village panchayat devised ways and 
means to prevent the accumulation of debts and alienation of property. 
The principle of ‘Damdupat’ prevented the moneylenders from demand- 
ing exorbitant rates of interest from debtors. But before the advent of 
the British, there was no centralised administrative Government and as 
the coxmtry was torn by political strife and as the proprietary right of 
land was not firmly established, the moneylender was not prepared to 
lend freely to the agriculturist. When a centralised government was 
established by the British, and law and order were maintained the auto- 
nomous village administration fell into desuetude and with it came 
good as well as evils. In the first place, it is primarily responsible for 
the decay of the village life. The customs and manners that kept down 
debts and made life in the villages happy disappeared. The cry is now, 
as never before, to make the village autonomous in administration. The 
Minister for Revenue, Government of Madras, has gone about drawing 
fascmating pictures of an autonomous village administration. But the 
advent of the British gave to the agriculturist a secure tenure in his 
land and this greatly enhanced the credit, not only of the ryots but also 
of the Indian Zamindars, by raising the value of land. Land, which was 
formerly considered an encumbrance, became a valuable asset ^ on 
which it became easy to raise credit. Rights in land came to be defined 
and recorded and there was growth of transferable rights in land. Com- 
merce and trade developed rapidly and the establishment of a hierarchy 
of permanent civil courts and the enactment of new measures — ^the Con- 
tract Act and the Civil Procedtire Code — strengthened the position of 
the moneylenders and gave them power to attach the cattle and imple- 
ments of the debtors and even to get them arrested and imprisoned for 
non-payment of debts. So serious became the bother of the moneylenders 
that various measures were instituted recently to protect the agricul- 
tural debtors. Added to this, the growth of mortgages on the passing of 
the Registration of Documents Act (1864) and the Transfer of Property 
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Act (1882) enabled claims on various persons to be recorded systematic- 
ally. TEe agriculturist could sell or mortgage his lands and the law 
courts respected these transactions. The rise of prices which was rapid 
after 1854 created great optimism in the agriculturists who borrowed 
and were steeped in indebtedness. During the last ‘forty years, which 
saw a steady rise of commodity prices and land values, indebtedness was 
steadily on the increase. The total annual value of mortgages which was 
6% crores when Nicholson enquired into the indel^tedness in 1891 rose 
to 7.75 crores in 1900 and to 14.79 crores in 1914. During the years of 
war, value of mortgages slowly increased and between 1920 to 1928 
the average was Rs. 20 crores. Since 1929 when prices fell rapidly mort- 
gages also fell. During the depression there were hardly any new 
mortgages. Only the old ones were renewed. 

Having traced the historical growth of indebtedness, it is necessary 
to go into its causes. Enquiring into the condition of the Kumbi royts, 
the Deccan Riots Commission of 1875 came to the conclusion that the 
causes of indebtedness were as follows : — 

1. Poverty with xmproductive soil, precarious climate and irregu- 

larity of income. 

2. Ignorance and Improvidence. 

3. Extravagance. 

4. Ancestral debt. 

5. Expansion of credit. 

6. Increase of population without corresponding increase of 

return from land. 

7. Facilities for borrowiag owing to influx of moneylenders. 

8. The Limitation Law as leading to renewals on usurious 

terms, including compound interest. 

9. The Revenue System of a fixed demand. 

To these causes may be attributed the state of indebtedness in the 
Madras Presidency also. 


Insufficient Income 

The Indian Agriculturist is very poor — ^so poor that he is not able to 
maintain hiinself. His poverty is mainly due to low income which is 
irregular. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, after assessing 
6 
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the quaatity and value of crops in the Madras Presidency, had come 
to the conclusion that the gross value of crops should be Rs. 165 crores. 
The prices of food crops fell between 1928-29 to 1933-34 by about 
50% and though there was an increase after that period it was not 
very appreciable. The price of commercial crops, such as groundnut and 
cotton, fell by 40 and 60% respectively in 1933-34 ; but there was an 
increase of nearly 20% in the price of groundnut. On the whole, it 
may be taken that the fall of prices is still nearly 50% of 1928-29 level. 
So the gross value of the crops of the Madras Presidency is Rs. 80 crores. 
Both the census of 1921 and 1931 conclude that 71% of the population 
was dependent on agriculture. The increase of population in the 
decade ending 1931 is 4- 7 millions over 1921. Allowing the sATne 
increase in population for the decade ending 1941, the population of 
the Presidency for 1939 should be roughly 50 millions. For a rural 
population of 35 millions the gross income (taking only the value of 
crops) is a little more than Rs. 22-12-0. But to find out the net 
income of the agriculturist, the cost of cultivation, land revenue and 
interest payments should be subtracted from the gross income. The 
Banking Enquiry Committee says that cultivation expenses take nearly 
half the crop. Mr. Sathyanathan says “The cultivation expenses may 
roughly be taken at 40% of the yield, though I am perhaps estimating 
cultivation expenses at too low a figure.” Elsewhere I have calcula- 
ted the cultivation expenses for a few families in the village of the 
Cuddalore Taluk.* The expenses for 1 acre dry where groundnut 
is raised comes to Rs . 20 to Rs . 25 ; for one acre wet when paddy is 
raised, it is Rs. 40 to Rs. 45. But generally many ryots do not ordi- 
narily spend so much on their lands. For they cannot afford to spend 
so much money because of the fall in prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Consequently the yield from land also goes down. With a lower 
yield per acre and fall in prices, the net income from one acre of land 
is almost next to nothing. To continue Mr. Sathyanathan’s argu- 
ment, instead of allowing 40% for crop expenses, we may safely deduct 
50% of the value of the crops for crop expenses. If we deduct the 
total assessment (land revenue plus rent paid to Zamindars) of Rs. 8 
crores, the net income of the agricultural population will be Rs. 32 
crores. The agriculturist can avoid paying interest on debts incurred. 
But he cannot escape paying land revenue and spending on raising 
crops. So net income per head of the rural population in 1937-38 is 

♦See Appendix n— Table 62 . 
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Es, 9-2-3. This net income of Rs. 9-2-3 does not include income 
from subsidiary occupation. Even allowing Rs. 2 to 3 for subsidiary 
occupation the net income of the peasant cannot be placed above Rs. 12 
per annum. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee arrived at 
Rs. 42 or about £3 a year as the average income of the agriculturist. 

The Simon Commission of 1929 said the average income of India 

per head in 1922 was equivalent, at the prevailing rate of exchange, 
to less than £8, while the corresponding figure for Great Britain was 
£95. The contrast remains startling even after allowing for the 
difference between the range of needs to be satisfied.” The divergence 
between the average general income of an Indian and the average 
income of an agriculturist in the Madras Presidency is remarkable. It 
is needless to comment on the poor standard of living which leads to 
debts in the Madras Presidency. Thus the root cause of debt is the 
insufficiency of income. 

Vicissitudes of Season 

Poor as his income is, the Indian agriculturist is exposed to the 
vicissitudes of season which have a very detrimental effect on his in- 
come. The total area under all irrigated crops in 1937-38 was 10,898,480 
acres representing 29*5 per cent of the total area under all crops.* 
Only 40*1 per cent of the total area of the Presidency was brought 
under cultivation. The land in regions which depend on monsoon for 
water supply will be very much affected by the changes in monsoon. 
As Mr. Darling observes "the monsoon may fail, or what is more likely 
near the hiUs, the rain may come at the wrong time; or a river may 
rise and sweep away harvest, hamlet and herd.” While Government 
canals irrigate a greater proportion of the total irrigated area, tanks 
and wells irrigate 36 *5 per cent and 15 ‘5 respectively, of the total irri- 
gated area. During the survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk, I 
came across many minor tanks which were almost flat and almost dry 
at a time when water was expected in the tanks. Repairs by the Minor 
Irrigation Department leave much to be desired. Hence tanks, except 
for a few in the South Arcot District, are of little use to the agricul- 
turists. Lands under the irrigation of these tanks have, more or less, 
to depend on rain. Mr. Sathyanathan says that the return from invest- 


*Economic resources of the Province of Madras and possibilities of their deve- 
lopment— by L. B. Green, Director of Industries and Commerce, Madras. 
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ments on agriculture, as regards the staple food crops, is low, averaging 
from 2 to 5% in normal year with average prices. But normal years 
are not very common in India. According to Mr. Darling a cycle of 
five years will give one good year, one bad year and two normal years. 
But the economic depression has resulted in a series of bad years. 
While in the good year, the small agriculturist is able to get out of 
cultivation without incurring any loan, in bad and normal years he 
borrows. From the income in a good season, he will not be in a posi- 
tion to repay the money he borrowed during bad seasons. Hence, debt 
accumulates. 


Crop Pests and Diseases 

Insufficiency of income may be traced to the damages caused to 
crops by pests and diseases. During my stay in some of the villages, 
summer groundnuts were sown. But a red hairy caterpillar 
(Amsacta albistriga) infested the fields. There were millions of them 
covering the poor agriculturists’ crops. Even in the streets a number 
of those caterpillars were seen. The only method of destroying these 
caterpillars according to the Agricultural Department is to pick them 
up and destroy them. But how can a poor agriculturist afford to employ 
a number of men to pick those numerous caterpillars and destroy 
them? Hence, when once the pests attack the groundnuts the agri- 
culturist loses his crop. There is another pest called ^Surul poochi’ in 
Tamil (Stomopteryx nerteria). The damage to groundnuts by these 
moths was great. The attack was fairly wide-spread and serious during 
the year I went to those villages. There is a kind of pest known as 
‘rice bugs’ and they are a menace to paddy. In Anantapur where these 
bugs are common, they can devastate big area of cultivation. Mr. Sathya- 
nathan, an eye-witness to the damages done by these locusts in Ananta- 
pur, says “The locusts suddenly appeared in millions. I thought we 
were caught in a great storm. Shortly afterwards, the ground was 
covered with a carpet of these insects 6'^ deep.” The suggestion of the 
Agricultural Department to ward off these insects is to procure a big 
net to cover the fields and net the insects. The suggestion is indeed 
brainy. In addition to these pests, wild elephants in Coimbatore and 
South Kanara, wild pigs, bison and rats (rats more than any animals 
do a lot of damage) are also responsible for the destruction of crops. 
Besides the considerable risks due to monsoon, the poor cultivator has 
to face great risks from crop pests and wild animals. 
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Inefficiency of Cattle 

Inefficient production is due, to a certain extent, to the poor treed 
of cattle. In the coiirse of my survey I came across a number .of vil- 
lagers who owned plough bulls, cart bulls, cows, buffaloes, goats and 
sheep. I give below a statement of livestock in the case of 50 families 
out of 150 examined: — 


Number of Livestock in 50 Families in the Village of Nellikuppamj 
Kottavancheri and Vazhapalam 



No. of 
animals 

No. of . families 
owning the 
animals 

No. of 

acres 

plou^ed 

Plou^ bulls 

128 

32 

465 

Cart bulls 

Cows, calves, buffaloes 

32 

14 


and oxen 

241 

37 

. • 

. Goats and sheep 
Families with no 

95 

11 

• - 

animals 

.. 

10 

- 


The number of livestock in the Madras Presidency as ascertained by 
a census held in 1935 is given in Appendix II — Table 35. Efficiency 
is not a noticeable characteristic of the cattle in the villages surveyed. 
Enquiry in the villages reveals that one pair of bulls can plough 4 
acres and the agriculturist need not engage any bored ploughs. But 
the number of animals used for ploughing the total cultivated area 
of the Presidency is 9,434,182. These animals can plough only 
18,868,364 acres. But the extent of land brought under cultivation is 
32,031,639 acres. So a pair of buUs is expected to plough double the 
number of acres ordinarily ploughed by a pair. Examining the figures 
collected in the villages of the Cuddalore Taluk, it may be noted that 64 
pairs of plough bulls plough an area of 465 acres or nearly double of 
what is expected of a pair. While the bulls are overworked, they are 
underfed. The result is that the inefficiency of cattle leads to ineffi- 
cient production. Writing on fragmentation of holdings, Professor 
Radhakamal Mukerjee said 'Tf the process (extreme fragmentation) 
continued, women m Gorakhpur might be compelled (as in Shantung 
in China) to draw the plough.” The same situation may happen in 
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the Madras Presidency if those stunted animals, which are incapable 
of doing any hard work, breed indiscriminately and fall an easy prey 
to disease, are not carefully looked after and improved. The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture say ^hhe process having gone so far, India 
having acquired so large a cattle population and the size of the animals 
in so many tracts having fallen so low, the task of reversing the pro- 
cess of deterioration and of improving the livestock of this country 
is now a gigantic one ; but, on improvement in its cattle depends to 
a degree that is little understood, the prosperity of its agriculture and 
the task must be faced.” The farmer’s mainstay is his cattle. If he 
loses them, he has to replace them by new ones. For that purpose 
many families in the villages I surveyed incurred heavy debts. In 
fact, most of the taccavi loans and loans from Co-operative societies 
are for the purchase of bulls for ploughing or for carts. Cattle morta- 
lity from natural causes is .great, but mortality from contagious diseases 
has slowly decreased from 158,523 in 1923-30 to 31,774 in 1933-34.’^ 

Inefficient Methods of Production 

Large tracts of cultivable land are now lying fallow in the dis- 
tricts of Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Salem, South Arcot, Chingleput, 
NeUore, Bellary and Cuddapah. But even the present area of cultivable 
land is not intensively cultivated; nor is it possible to do so with the in- 
efficient instruments of production, Mr. Darling observes “The plough 
that looks like a half-open penknife and just scratches the soil, the 
hand-sickle made more for a child than a man; the old fashioned win- 
nowing tray that woos the wind to sift the grain from the chaff; and 
the rude chopper with its waste folder, are undisplaced from their 
primitive but immemorial functions.” The above observation is a 
correct description of the primitive tools used. The wooden ploughs 
used number 4,293,812 and the iron ploughs 44,879. In spite of the 
demonstrations and exhibitions carried on by the Agricultural De- 
partment, the iron ploughs have not become popular. The reason is 
the hulls are not strong enough to draw the iron ploughs. The agri- 
culturists are not rich enough to buy strong and efficient bulls. It is 
curious to find the Agricultural demonstrator going into the vOlages 
with his iron plough, grown rusty from want of use for a long time and 
preaching to the agriculturists how the iron plough is preferable to 
wooden ploughs, how chemical manures are superior to ordinary manure 

*Yide Appendix 11-— Table, 
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and kindred topics. The villagers surround him and give him a patient 
hearing and when the demonstrator fmishes his discourse, the agri- 
culturist goes on his own crude way of cultivation ignoring the teaching 
of the agricultural demonstrator . It must be the endeavour of the 
Agricultural Department to see that better methods of cultivation are 
adopted in the villages. The cultivator, who has become very lethar- 
gic and is content with things as they are, should be roused from his 
lethargy if production is to be improved. 

Fragmentation of Holdings 

One of the serious handicaps in the way of improving production 
by better facilities or irrigation, better seeds, manures and implements 
is the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings. What is needed 
is an economic holding. Mr. Keatinge, in describing an economic 
holding, observes, “ It is a holding which allows a man a chance of 
producing sufficient to support himself and his family in reasonable 
comfort, after paying his necessary expenses.” The cause of fragment- 
ation is the sub-division of holdings, which is principally the result 
of the Hindu law of inheritance. According to the law “Everything 
is divided, — ^shares, . holdings, plots, tenants’ houses, groves, ponds and 
even trees. And where there is no formal partition there is always 
an informal one.” The effect of sub-division is enhanced by the indebt- 
edness of the ryots and forced sales of the inherited lands. Dr. Slater 
found that the agricultural holdings of the Madras Presidency had, to 
a large extent, been reduced to a condition in which their effective 
cultivation was impossible. Fragmentation of holding is the maimer 
in which the holding is held. In my survey, I found the 
lands of many farmers extremely fragmented. To take only two 
or three typical cases in the hamlet of Nellikuppam, a villager owning 
5 acres of dry and 7% acres wet land had his land fragmented 
in ten pieces. The smallest piece was 1|16 acre or 0*06 acre and the 
biggest *75 acre; another peasant who owned 3 acres of dry land and 
% acre of wet land had his land distributed in fifteen places and the 
longest distance between one piece and another was more than half- 
a-mile; a third villager who owned 1 acre of wet land and 3% acres 
of dry land had eight pieces of land, the smallest fragment being *125 
acre; yet another landholder owning 4% acres of dry land and % acre 
of wet land had his lands distributed in fifteen places, the longest dis- 
tance between two plots being % mile. Most of the landholders had 
their lands fractionalised. It is a clear index of the havoc wrought by 
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indebtedness and the usurious moneylenders, ^Mr. Sathyanathan who 
has collected figures of sub-division of holdings in the Chingleput 
Taluk has found that 12,349 '79 acres of wet holdings consisted of 
31,879 fields including sub-divisions, while the average of the sub-divi- 
sions and whole fields was 39 cents. Small holdings restrain the 
fanner freon adopting more improved methods of cultivation aT<d prevent 
him from taking to intensive farming. Moreover, these undersized hold- 
ings are in debt and when a cultivator has a big mill-stone of indebted- 
ness round his neck, he can hardly hope to adopt improved methods of 
agriculture. So fragmentation and sub-division of holdings are the 
basic causes of debt. 


The Increase of Population 

The growth of population, without a corresponding increase in the 
acreage under cultivation, increases the burden of indebtedness. Be- 
tween 1921 to 1931, while population increased by 10-4%, the net area 
sown rose by only 1-5% and holdings by 5-7%, Average holdings per 
head of population fell from 62 cents to 59 cents. The average must 
be still lower now, if the growth of population this decade is the 
as 1921-31. In the thickly populated areas of Europe meagreness of 
area is made up by intensive cultivation and efficient production. The 
Madras peasant is unable to adopt any of those methods for reasons 
narrated in the previous paragraphs. 

Unproductive Expenditure 

The purpose of borrowing, as seen from my examination of 150 
families in the villages of the Ciiddalore Taluk, is as follows : — 


Ancestral debts 

Per cent 

47-6 

Agricultural expenses 

9-5 

Buying land 

7-0 

Domestic expenses 

5-7 

Marriage and social functions 

12-0 

Trade 

.. 4-4 

Other purposes including payment of 
land revenue 

13-8 


*Vide Appendix It— Table 34. 
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Unproductive expenditure consists of ancestral debts, marriages 
and social functions, relief of distress, faction and litigation, taxes paid 
and • domestic expenses. Roughly, unproductive expenditure forms 
79-1% of the total debts."^' This feature is really very peculiar to India. 
In the United States and other advanced countries of the West the 
major portion of farmers’ borrowings are for productive purposes and 
only a very small percentage is for family expenses. In India the 
amount spent on productive purposes is very low. According to my 
survey, the sxim spent on buying of lands, agriculttiral operations and 
trade amounts to 20*9% of the total debts. All debt is not an evil. It 
is always good to borrow for productive expenditure. But the sum 
spent on unproductive expenditure is great in the Madras Presidency 
and no return can be expected of such an expenditure. 

The general complaint is that the Indian agriculturist is improvi- 
dent and extravagant. Though it is true that the agriculturist spends 
large sums on marriages and social ceremonies, yet they do not form a 
big proportion of an individuaFs debts. Enquiries in the villages show 
that the villagers were not ruined by occasional borrowings for the 
purpose of marriages. It is only in the case of very rich classes that 
marriages mean huge debts. Marriages and social functions account for 
12% of the total debts incurred by the peasants in the villages of the 
Cuddalore Taluk. 

According to Mr. Sathyanathan, litigation, local politics and faction 
are the causes of extravagant spending by agriculturists. In the villa- 
ges surveyed by me rivalries between parties were not common, though 
in one case there was a competition between two parties to get their 
men installed as the village munsiff. Of course, some expenses were 
incurred by the two parties on that account. The most litigious and 
factious villages of the Presidency are in Tanjore, Tinnevelly and Gun- 
tur. Villagers in these districts are found to spend large sums on filing of 
suits in civil and criminal courts, on paying fees to lawyers and bribes 
to witnesses and subordinate officers in courts and on court fees. The 
villager in a factious village is an obstinate person who will pursue his 
case by appealing to the highest tribunal in the land. As Mr. Sathya- 
nathan says, “Faction and litigation are the chief forms of amusement 
the villager has. The game of local politics is also absorbing to him 


*Vide Appendix iX— Table 6. 
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It is considered fair play to down the enemy even in these courts 

of justice and communal grazing grounds/' 

According to the survey in the villages, borrowing for domestic 
expenses amount to 7%. These borrowings are not the result of a rise 
in the standard of living. In fact, there has been a fall in the standard 
of living of the agriculturists owing to the economic depression. Bor- 
rowings for domestic expenses are the index of the extreme poverty 
of the peasant. 


Land Revenue 

To a certain extent, the incidence of land revenue influences in- 
debtedness. As the payment of land revenue is fixed in money, it in- 
volves great hardship during a period of fall in prices when the value 
of money falls. The half net theory of the Government according to 
one writer has become the ‘all net theory'. Though the land tax pro- 
per was not enhanced during the period of settlement, there was an 
appreciable increase in the water-rates and other miscellaneous items 
of land revenue. But if we compare the figures for 1881 with the figures 
for recent years, the increase of land tax is remarkable. The total 
land revenue of the Ryotwari area of the Madras Presidency was 
Rs. 36,644,152'^* excluding cesses in the year 1881; but it was increased to 
Rs. 67,443,085, excluding cesses, in 1933-34. This increase may be due 
partly to more lands being brought under cultivation. In the Zamin- 
daris the condition of the tenants is very bad. The dictated Land-rent 
policy is 33% of the gross produce on dry lands and 40% of the gross 
produce on wet lands. This may not leave anything to the ryots after 
cultivation expenses are met. In a survey conducted by the South 
Indian Estates and Landowner's Economic Council to assess the burden 
of taxation in the Pithapuram Zamindari, it was found that in some 
lankas (islands in Godavari) the rates of rent collected were very high. 
Ordinarily the rates of rent varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 18 and sometimes 
to Rs. 30 in the case of wet lands. In the case of dry lands the rates 
varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. The Zamindar^ never grants the lanka 
lands on pattas but puts to auction the right to cultivate the land for 
one or two years. Professor N. G. Ranga, who conducted an economic 
survey of the Zamindari has come to the conclusion that the rents on 


♦Madras Manual of Administration, Vol. 2, page 397. 
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the lankas rose to such unbelievable heights of Rs. 150 per acre per 
annum during 1932-33 and Rs. 300 to 400 a few years before. When 
the price of tobacco cultivated in the Lankas fell, most of the ryots 
sustained serious loss and were consequently in arrears in the payment 
of rents due from them. “For instance, one village Mulakallanka which 
had to pay Rs. 27,000 in 1932-33 towards the rents on these lankas, is 
in arrears to an extent of Rs. 40,000. The Government whose rents for 
its lankas are not even haH as much as those of the Zamindar, granted 
remissions in 1932-33 to the extent of Rs. 80,000 in the neighbourhood 
of that village whereas the Zamindar had refused to give any remis- 
sion.’’ Pithapuram Zamindari is but one example of rack renting by 
the Zamindar. There are worse cases of rack renting in some other 
Zamindaris. On the whole, the indebtedness of the ryots in the Zamin- 
dari is to a large extent due to the heavy rates of rent exacted from 
them. Enquiry in 150 families in the villages has revealed that out of 
a total debt of Rs. 74,403, a sum of Rs. 35,381 (47*6%) represents ances- 
tral debts. This is a very heavy burden on the agriculturist. When a 
ryot borrows especially in a had season, he is not able to repay the 
debts during the normal seasons or even in good seasons. In the villages 
I surveyed, and in the Madras Presidency as a whole, the lenders of 
money to agriculturists are generally the ryot moneylenders. Of course, 
there are professional moneylenders, like Marwaris and the Chetti 
banking commimity. While the rates charged by the Marwaris vary 
from 18 to 50%, the rates charged by the ryot moneylenders vary from 
9 to 24%, Secured debts usually carry 12% and unsecured debts from 
8 to 24%. During my investigations I found that the sowcars of 
Kurinjipady who supplied the villagers with money, usually charged 6 
pies for a rupee for a month or 37%%, but 9 pies for a rupee for a 
month or 56%% was not uncommon. It is only the xasurious rates of 
moneylenders that have swelled the volume of debts. Loans are gener- 
ally given on pronotes, on personal security or joint security and on the 
mortgage of landed property. In my enquiries in the villages, there 
came up many cases of pronote debts, which were origmally for short 
periods of a year or two with no fixed terms. They were renewed after 
three years with the addition to the principal of the interest and penal 
interest that remained tmpaid. When several renewals of pronotes 
take place the debt swells many times its original proportion, and ends hy 
being converted into a mortgage debt. Mortgage debts last for many 
years and JBnally the creditor forecloses and takes possession of the 
lands of the poor ryots. The moneylender is an avaricious person gene- 
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rally and does not keep accounts. The borrower believes all that the 
creditor says to him regarding the payment of interest, Generally, the 
moneylender dupes the poor agriculturist of the interest he pays and 
does not record the payments made. Gradually interest goes on accu- 
mulating in spite of the payments made by tlie agriculturist and at last 
the load of ancestral debt is so great that he is forced to part with his 
lands to the moneylenders. 

Middlemen and Lack of Marketing Facilities 

There is a close connection between the indebtedness of the ryot 
and the marketing. In many cases the trader or the middleman happens 
to be the moneylender and as soon as the produce is harvested, it is sold 
to the creditor as originally arranged. In some cases advances are mad o 
to ryots by agents of exporting firms (e.g. Rally Brothers) for 
the selling of produce at a certain price to them and the poor agricul- 
turist loses a good price for his produce. Moreover, during my survey, 
I was informed of the atrocities committed by the ‘mandi’ owners, who 
are middlemen. Groxmdnut selling by the ryots to the middlemen is 
very common in Cuddalore Taluk. The ‘mandi’ owner actually forces 
the ryot to part with his groundnut at a ridiculously low price. In addi- 
tion, he makes various deductions towards commissions and dupes the 
ryots by false balance and measures. No wonder then that the poor 
agriculturist who gets a very meagre return from land, when duped 
by the middlemen, gets a very low money income for his produce. 

Lack of SiihsidkiTy Occupation 

Another important factor which contributes to the extreme econo- 
mic weakness of the Lidian agriculturist is the inadequacy of subsidiary 
occupations which supplement his poor income from land. While 
for six months the peasant finds work on his field, he wastes his time 
for another six months doing practically nothing. Supplementary occu- 
pation is unknown to South Indian peasants. Of the several villages I sur- 
veyed, in one hamlet (Andikuppam) only the peasants engaged them- 
selves in a kind of rough mat weaving out of kora grass. They sold the 
mats in the weekly shandi and realised a few annas which went a long 
way to add to their main income from agriculture. In other villages 
no subsidiary occupation was known. In Japan a very large propor- 
tion of peasants (including women) engage themselves in subsidiary 
occupations like toy-making, rearing of silk-worm, etc., and earn a sub- 
stantial income. 
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Economic Depression 

Before the onset of the depression there was a hoom in the prices 
of commodities, e.g., in South Arcot District a maund of groundnut 
was selling at a price of Bs. 80. Hence the agriculturist 
spent liberally and borrowed at heavy rates of interests to buy land. 
He was not able to speculate as die trained business-man would. Slowly 
the prices of crop began to fall and the agriculturist was unable to 
repay what he borrowed. The value of land declined steeply and he 
was forced to part with a large portidn of his lands for his debts. He 
was constrained to borrow for his cultivation expenses and domestic 
expenses and he resorted to the sowcars and the middlemen. Enquiries 
in the villages revealed that almost all the families lost a large number 
of Jewels by pledging them with the sowcars. The result is jewels 
worth any value are rarely found in the families of these villagers. 

Effects of Indebtedness 

The evil effects of debts in the economic, social and moral spheres 
are great. As already pointed out, debt leads to agricultural inefficiency. 
The feeling that he has to sow for others to reap damps the ardour even 
of the most enthusiastic. The result is that debts and inefficient pro- 
duction of agriculture go in a vicious circle. Orderly and profitable 
marketing is greatly affected by debts. A more pathetic effect of in- 
debtedness is the constant change of ownership of lands. It has been 
found that a large proportion of lands which change hands go to non- 
agriculturists or are mortgaged with them. The result is that tenant 
farming, which is noted for inefficiency and absentee landlordism 
increases. The census reports of 1921 and 1931 show that landless agri- 
cultEirists have increased in India in recent times. In 1921 for every 
3000 crdtivators, the number of farraservants was 291. The propor- 
tion increased to 407 for 1000 cultivators in 1931. Mr. Sathyanathan’s 
enquiries in 141 villages have revealed that for 80,999 pattadars (re- 
gistered landholders) 30,749 were farm-servants.* Another result of 
indebtedness is the coming into being of the indenture labour system 
or the ‘Panniyal’ system as it is called in Madras. When a labourer 
borrows a small sum from a landlord, he binds himself to work for the 
lender, receiving a bare subsistence wage. The agreement entered into 


*Eeport on Agncnltural IndebtecJness — "W* R. Sathvanathan, page 38. 
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is that the labourer should work for the landlord imtil he repays the 
debts. During the investigations in the villages of the Cuddalore 
Taluk, I came across those panniyals who were little better than serfs. 
For generations they were bound to their masters and there was little 
hope of their liberation. 

An important class of society, engaged in the noble profession of 
raising the foodstuffs for the nation, is steeped in debt with little hope 
of recovery. It will be a danger to society if the agriculturists break 
down under an intolerable burden. Different measures have been 
passed to protect the agriculturist in India and in foreign countries. A 
study of some of the most important measures to protect debtors is 
necessary and interesting before we take up the question of agencies 
who supply credit to the agriculturists. 



Chapter 5 


MEASURES FOR SCALING DOWN DEBTS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE MADRAS AGRICULTURISTS* 
RELIEF ACT— 1938*^ 

Introduction, 

In the previous chapter we found how the agriculturist is suffering 
from an intolerable burden of debts. The money income of the agri- 
culturist fell appreciably as a result of the economic depression. The 
prosperity of the entire nation is dependent upon the well being of the 
agriculturist. It is a danger to society if the agriculturist, who is en- 
gaged in the noble profession of raising the foodstuffs of the nation, 
breaks down under an intolerable burden. The need for scaling down 
debts is therefore great. 

Passive attempts were made to redeem the agriculturist by the 
passing of several legislative measures such as the Land Improvement 
and the Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, the Co-operative Societies Act, the 
Land Mortgage Bank Act, the Insolvency Act, the Usurious Loans Act, 
an Act for the Protection of Debtors and the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Amendment Act of 1935. These various legislative measures will be 
discussed in the relevant places in the thesis. Suffice it to say here that 
these measures did not attempt to scale down debts. They either 
attempted to bring down the rate of interest or supply more credit facili- 
ties. Before these measures are put through, the heavy indebtedness 
under which the agriculturist is suffering should be reduced or wiped out 
as the case may be, 

Conciliation or Compulsion? 

If relief is to be given to the agriculturists by scaling down debts, is 
it by compulsion or by mutual agreement that debts are to be scaled 
down? It is said that arbitrary scaling down of debts by the state will 
lead to a great curtailment of credit and that only if voluntary concilia- 
tion fails, compulsion should be tried as a last resort. Though the effect of 


**'See ‘The Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act— A Study. By Dr. B. V. Nara- 
yanaswauiy Naidu. 
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compulsory legislation in frightening away credit cannot be minimised, 
the economic depression itself has impeded credit. Such measures 
should be looked upon as an attempt to solve a deadlock and if they are 
successful they will not only be beneficial to the debtor but also 
to the creditor. The Prime Minister, Mr. Rajagopalachariar believes 
that voluntary conciliation will be of no avail in our Presidency; for the 
creditors will never come to terms with the debtors. Moreover, almost 
every agricultural country in the world has found it necessary during 
the depression to adopt some compulsory measure of this kind. The 
Debt Conciliation Act of 1936 has not been scraped out of the Statute 
Book. Unlike in Central Provinces it is retained to set in motion the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The Debt Conciliation Act and its workmg 
will be described after a discussion of the compulsory scaling down of 
debts. 


Legislation in Foreign Countries and in India. 

A study . of the various attempts made to solve the problem 
of the indebtedness of the rural population in other countries 
and in our own will be necessary and useful in giving a proper 
perspective for the discussion of the relief measures in Madras. 
It has been contended that “ the nature of the debt of the 
South Indian peasant and the conditions of South Indian rural economy 
are very different from those of the Western Countries ” and that 
the time and circumstances under which those measures were adopted 
also differ from ours. Though much of the debt of the central European 
farmers was contracted for the re-construction of farms devastated by 
the war, one cannot be blind to the enormous suffering of the agri- 
culturists due to the catastrophic fall in agricultural prices after the 
depression, the heavy interest charges and the increased cost of produc- 
tion which was the result of improvements in farming effected at a time 
when market conditions were favourable. The result was the farmer 
was working on a deficit economy. In Greece, the average income per 
family was 19,398 drachmas and the average expenditure considered to 
be indispensable, 25,655 drachmas. The condition was similar in most of 
the European countries. In India poverty' has been the chief cause of 
indebtedness and the agriculturist was paralysed by the economic de- 
pression. But whatever may be the general or specific causes of 
indebtedness it is a well known fact that excessive indebtedness is 
a common evil. It is injurious at the same time to debtors and 
creditors and its effects are felt by the whole community. So a study 
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of the measures adopted to eradicate this evil in foreign countries will 
be profitable. 

The different measures adopted in foreign countries may be divided 
into three categories. Certain countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
adopted radical measures which aimed directly at relieving the 
farmers from debts. These measures partook of the nature of 
compulsory conversion of farmer’s debts, reduction of the rate 
of interest and, in certain cases, of the principal also by the imposi- 
tion of law. The second type of legislation pursued a policy 
of direct intervention but confined itself to narrower limits. 
This type of legislation is characterised by the repayment of loans by 
instalments over a series of years, the suspension of the measures of 
distraint against debtors, repayment by the State of part of the debts 
and the imposition of minimum prices for the sale of expropriated 
property. The last type of measures seeks to help the debtors through 
indirect means by the provision of cheap credit facilities and throu^ 
measures adopted with a view to raising the prices of principal crops 
and improving agriculture. 

In Grermany, as a result of the crisis, numerotis legislative measures 
were rendered necessary between 1931-32. The floating debts of the 
needy farmers were replaced by a special loan granted by the Bank for 
German Industrial Secmfities. The funds were drawn from the levies 
imposed on the industries while the Reich guaranteed 25% of the loan 
granted. Orders were also issued offering protection against distraint 
by creditors. Where volimtary agreement failed, creditors and debtors 
were subject to legal process which remitted arrears of interest, re- 
duced interest for the future and even made possible compulsory re- 
duction of principal by 50%. In addition to these, and some other 
measures of the National Socialist Government, there was a proposal 
for raising to a remunerative level, the prices of agricultural products 
which in part, had remained appreciably below the cost of production. 

In Italy, by a law of 1930 the extinction of onerous agricultural debt 
was facilitated by a conversion of short term loans into long term loans 
payable in 25 years. The State undertook to pay a part of the instal- 
ments. Where there are scientific improvements in farming, the 
Minister can grant contributions not exceeding 3%% interest repaya- 
ble in twenty-five years. Mortgage credit institutions were called 
upon to replace bonds bearing more than 4% interest by bonds bearing 
interest at 4%. 
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In Switzerland the Government foimd it necessary to develop a 
Peasants^ Aid Bank, which would give help to the distressed fanners 
in the form of loans with or without interest and subsidies towards in- 
terest; to develop protective measures of a legal nature taken in favour 
of distressed farmers by the suspension of the repayment of capital, 
reduction of the rate of interest on secured loans, reduction or suppres- 
sion of interest on capital sums not secured and extinction of interest 
due in certain cases; and to prevent nev/ indebtedness by a bill aimed 
at reducing mortgage debts to a tolerable amount, i.e., to enable the 
farmer to have a subsistence income for him and his family. In the 
adjustment of debt proceedings the debtor', creditor and the community 
would collaborate. While the community would subscribe a certain 
amount for some years to a fimd, the creditor would renounce a part 
of his credit. The creditor would be bought out by a redemption bond. 
The Federal Council would have control over the farms and would 
limit indebtedness in future. 

Measures adopted in Denmark, Norway and Sweden were 
more or less similar to those in Switzerland. But in Finland short 
term loans were converted into long term loans and the land mortgage 
bank was reorganized. The State not only guaranteed the bonds but 
subsidised them. Loans were granted up to 90% of the value of the 
farm. If the farm was forcibly sold in auction it was bought by Ihe 
bank and restored to the original owner in case he was found fit to 
assume responsibility. The French legislation was characterised by 
postponement of repayment to the various classes of debtors. 

By a law of 1934 debts of the agriculturists of Bulgaria were 
reduced by 40%. The difference resulting from the reduction of debts 
was made up out of an amortization iimd formed at the Public 
Debt Office to which the State assigned the proceeds of the tax on 
vocations and the supplementary tax on total income. The limit of 
exemption of property for distraint of debts was increased. Some other 
features of the Bulgarian legislation are the spreading of the instal- 
ments of repasnnent over longer periods, postponement of repayment 
from 2 to 15 years and reduction of the rate of interest. Greece de- 
clared a moratorium for agricultural debts in 1930 and followed, to a 
large measure, the legislation in Bulgaria. 

Certain debtors in Hungaiy who got their debts inscribed in the 
land register of their coimtry were protected from the sale of their 
property for three months. The State contributed a sum towards the 
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payment of interest on debts of those persons. The legal rate of in- 
terest was fixed at An amortization fimd was set up for the 

reduction of debts of certain farmers. 

Arrears due to the treasury and other public bodies in Poland 
were reduced in 1932 on condition of the payment of current taxes 
within a certain period. Long term debts to credit institutions were 
converted and were repayable in 55 years at a reduced rate of 4%%. 
Long term debts due to private individuals need not be repaid for a 
certain period and the rate of interest was also reduced. Short term 
debts both to credit institutions and private individuals were convert- 
ed. In the matter of repayment of instalments and in the reduction 
of the rate of interest greater concession was always shown to small 
land-holders than to big land-holders. 

While Rumania and Czechoslovakia followed up the main princi- 
ples of the Swiss legislation in the reduction of capital and interest, 
they supplemented those measures with a policy for the reorganiza- 
tion of production at a cost that would leave a margin of profit to the 
agriculturists. For then only could reduced debt be paid back in 
future. In Rumania agricultural centres were established and fur- 
nished with modern technical equipment for every brandi of production 
with a view to increasing the yield of land. The course of foreign 
commerce was regulated to find extended markets for Rumanian 
agricutural products and to increase the price of cereals. Czecho- 
slovakia prevented speculation in the commodity exchanges of grain 
by fixing the price of cereals. 

Legislation pertaining to moratorium and amendment of civil laws 
to prevent sale of lands of debtors by auction are cbaracteristic of the 
measures adopted in Yugoslavia and Latvia. In these two countries 
and in Estonia and Lithunia provision was made for the conversion of 
short term loans to individuals, co-operative societies and private 
banks, into long term loans. Land Mortgage Banks in certain cases 
and State Agricultural Banks in others were established to take over 
these reduced debts of farmers. Rate of interest on mortgage loans 
was reduced considerably. 

Only volxuitary cbnciliatoiy methods in the reduction of debts 
were adopted in Japan. Associations were formed for that purpose in 
villages. Passive conciliatory machinery was established in Canada 
by a law of 1934 to enable farmers, over burdened with debts but not 
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desperate, to remain on their farms. Farm Loan Laws were amended 
to increase the total amounts that could be lent by the Dominion Farm 
Loan Board and to raise the sum that could be advanced to any bor- 
rower from 50% of the value of security to 60%, 

The agricultural credit policy of the United States of America was 
entrusted to the Farm Credit Administration, whose aim was to create 
B system of completely unified credit institutions on a permanent basis, 
to supply credit to farmers and their organizations at the lowest cost and 
to facilitate the adjustment of the heavy burden of mortgage debts by 
emergency financing and reduction of the rates of interest. Debt ad- 
justment Courts would go into each case to decide iiiQ deserving far- 
mers. To enable the farmers to make voluntary arrangements with 
their creditors, the Credit Act allowed a flotation the proceeds of which 
could be utilised for the purpose. 

It must be noted that when drastic measures are adopted in most 
countries it is only to give adequate relief to small holders. Ordinary 
law and the conciliatory machinery give relief to big landowners. Mea- 
sures which are popular are those which respect contractual obligations. 
Where radical measures are adopted credit unduly contracts and public 
opinion strongly reacts rendering necessary the adoption of new mea- 
sures to calm the people. But, in spite of popular agitation, various 
countries have adopted radical measures because they must have found 
out the futility of conciliation and mediation in the case of small holders. 

In the Indian Provinces excluding Madras much attention is being 
paid to the question of tenancy legislation. In Bihar, Orissa, the United 
Provinces and Bombay, bills haye been introduced in the legislatures 
to relieve the tenants from the oppression of Zemindars chiefly for 
arrears of rent and debts and to enforce their occupancy rights on lands. 
Regulation of money lending has been attempted with full or partial 
success in the Punjab, Bombay, Bengal, Orissa and some other Provinces. 
Debt conciliation boards have been formed in the Central Provinces, 
Bengal and Bombay. Acts to prevent land alienation were passed in 
other provinces. 

'After the passage of the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act, bills 
have been introduced for compulsory scaling down of debts in Central 
Provinces and Bombay. The new bill in the Central Provinces pro- 
poses to scrap the machinery of Debt Conciliation Boards and provide 
Debt Relief Courts. A system of graded relief, based on the estimated 
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fall in the value of land, is being inti’oduced in the Bill. The payment 
of interest is limited to 4%% compound interest with yeaidy rests or 
6% simple interest on secured loans and 9% on unsecured loans, 
Debts due to co-operative societies and certain banks and rent debts 
have been excluded from the scope of the Bill. In Bombay a Bill has 
been introduced in the legislature by which compulsory scaling down 
of debts, according to capacity to pay as ascertained by Debt Adjust- 
ment Boards appointed by the Government, has been provided. The 
Boards are to work under civil courts which are empowered to hear 
appeals in specified cases. Interest is to be not more than 6% on debts 
contracted before January 1939 and not more than 9% on subsequent 
debts. Those who are entitled for the relief are those agriculturists 
whose principal amount of debts secured by property is not more than 
Rs. 15,000 and not less than Rs, 100. In the case of debtors whose 
assets are inadequate to pay the scaled down debts, they can be de- 
clared insolvent by the Board. The Debt Adjustment Board has 
power to order sale of a debtor’s property in liquidation of his debts, 
if such a procedure is in his interest. 

In the Bhavanagar State a Commission was appointed to assess 
the causes and the volume of indebtedness. On the basis of its report 
the Durbar, by a debt redemption scheme, sought to liquidate the past 
debts of agriculturists by advancing loans to each individual ryot at 
easy rates of interest. The awards of the Debt Liquidafion Commit- 
tee are binding on the sowcars and the ryots. It is interesting to note 
that, while the nominal indebtedness in the sowcar’s books was 
Rs. 86,38,874, the amount that was actually paid ia composition was 
Rs. 20,59,473. The reason for this successful liquidation is the immedi- 
ate cash payment by the State to the sowcars. For the liquidation 
scheme to be effective and permanent, the system of village panchayats 
was introduced by which the villagers took on themselves the manage- 
ment of their own affairs and were made responsible for the develop- 
ment of the economic welfare of the ryot. In Hyderabad, the Land 
Alienation Act Has been made more stringent; and registration of 
jnoneylenders was enforced to prevent usury. Debt conciliation 
boards established for the benefit of a certain class of agriculturists 
were based on voluntary efforts with a small element of coercion for 
effective working. Further, there are proposals to start land mort- 
gage banks and to provide the bankrupt debtors with a rural insolvency 
Act. 
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From the Momtormm to the Debt Relief Act. 

Madras is the pioneer in the field of introducing compulsory legis- 
lation for the scaling down of debts. 

The first measure of the Congress Government was a Moratorium 
Bill published in the middle of September, 1937. The Bill was in- 
tended to give temporary relief to indebted agriculturists till compre- 
hensive measures were formulated for dealing with indebtedness. Both 
the period of the Moratorium and its applicability were restricted. The 
Bill laid down that for a year no suits or proceedings covdd be instituted 
against agriculturists whose liabilities under the heads of land revenue, 
rent and taxes and liabilities to local authorities did not exceed Rs. 400; 
who had saleable interests in lands; and who derived % of their income 
from lands. The sums due to Provincial and Central Governments, to co- 
operative societies, joint stock banks and land mortgage banks were 
excluded from the operation of the Bill. It was made clear that agri- 
culturists should not be entitled to transfer any immovable property 
so as to defeat the rights of their creditors. 

Though substantial measures of relief were to follow the Moratorium, 
there was great opposition to it. It was said that moratorium was a 
desperate remedy to which Governments resorted when their bank- 
ing systems were threatened with crash by a war or other serious cala- 
mity. But in the West, such moratory legislation is common. In the 
Co-operative Conference a resolution was passed that the Moratorium 
Bill that was introduced in the legislature should be either ancillary to 
the Agriculturist’s Relief Bill or should be immediately followed by 
such a biU. In the latter case, the interval should not be more than three 
months. But in Greece a moratorium for five years was declared and 
one year was not too long a period. It was contended that the defiiu- 
tion of ‘agriculturists’ worked great hardship in the case of certain de- 
serving agriculturists, whose income from land was not % of their total 
income. A fear was expressed that there woifid be a shrinliage of 
credit for seasonal agricultural operations. But such complaints were 
always made against aU radical measures. 

Great agitation against the Moratorium forced the Government to 
drop the idea and to publish in the beginning of December, 1937 the 
Debt Relief Bill. This Bill is simple and quite different from the Debt 
Relief Act that has actually come to stay on the Statute Book, 
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The object of the Bill is to rehabilitate agriculture, the basic industry 
of the Province, by relieving the producers of food from the incubus of 
indebtedness. The main principle of the Bill is that all arrears of 
interest outstanding on the 1st October, 1937, shall automatically stand 
cancelled, in the case of all debts incurred by the classes of debtors de- 
fined as agriculturists. Where simple interest has been charged at more 
than 9% or compound interest charged or provision made for penal in- 
terest, the debt shall be deemed to be discharged in full if the total sum 
paid to the creditor, whether for interest or principal, amounts to twice 
the amount of the principal of the loan. If the amount paid till 1st 
October, 1937, falls short of twice the principal, such amount as will 
make up this shortage or the principal amoimt alone, whichever is less, 
will be paid to the creditor. 

For the purposes of the Bill an agriculturist is one who has a sale- 
able interest in land under the ryotwari or other tenure or a lessee of 
such lands. The Moratorium Bill did not include the lessees within the 
scope of agriculturists. Unlike the Moratorium Bill, no upper limit of 
income from land is fixed in this Bill to qualify an agriculturist for the 
benefits conferred on him by this measure, though such limits are fixed 
for landholders under tlie Estates’ Land Act and the Malabar Tenancy 
Act. Those who pay income-tax or profession tax of more than a rupee 
a year or property or house tax exceeding Ks. 600 a year are excluded 
from the operations of the Bill. These provisions are intended to en- 
sure that persons following occupations other than agriculture do not 
benefit by the Bill. The Bill exempts the debts due to Governments, 
Local Bodies, Co-operative Societies and Joint Stock Banks with a mem- 
bership of more than SOO share-holders. The rate of interest on all 
future loans is 6%. 

Arrears of rent payable in areas under the Estates’ Land Act and 
the Malabar Tenancy Act except arrears of the last two f aslis shall be 
wiped out according to the Bill. But the tenant must pay within 15 
months of the passing of the Act arrears of the last two fasliS in full. 
Otherwise the old arrears will be deemed to be discharged only pro- 
portionately to the extent rents discharged for faslis 1346 and 1347. 

The provisions of the Bill can he applied to decreed debts. Where 
a decree is in execution, it can be stayed till it is again demanded. Sales 
of movable or immovable property of the agriculturists can be set aside 
if such sales are made iii execution of a decree after 1st October, 1937. 
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The amount in excess of the scaled down amount received by the decree- 
holder as a resiilt of the sale shall be refunded to the debtor. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, The most fundamental changes made in the Bill by the Select 
Committee are those regarding interest clauses. The Committee has 
made a distinction between the pre-depression period and the post 
depression period i.e., debts incurred before 1st October 1932 when the 
value of money was less than now and those incurred after that date 
when the value of money increased owing to a fall in prices. The 
provisions regarding the wiping out of interest were retained in the 
case of pre-depression debts, while for debts jincurred beftyreen 1st 
October, 1932 and 1st October 1937, the rate of interest was fixed at 
5%. Where a debt after 1st October, 1932 was found to be a renewal 
of a debt incurred prior to that date, the debt or any part of it renewed 
will be dealt with as a debt incurred prior to 1932. Thus the principle of 
damdupat has been retained for pre-depression debts. 

The payment of the rent for fasli 1347 before 30th September, 1938, 
was made a condition precedent to the grant of relief to a tenant from 
arrears of old rent. The rent for fasli 1346 must he paid before 30th 
September, 1939, i£ the tenants want a full discharge in respect of all 
arrears of rent accrued for previous years. 

Minor changes have been effected in the definition of agriculturists. 
Women who own no property but who have lent out sums less than 
Rs, 3,000 are exempt from the Bill. Personal belongings of a woman, 
viz., jewels and household furniture should not be taken into consi- 
deration when computing the value of the property. Wages due to 
agricultural and rural labourers were exempted. A mortgagee in 
possession of the property mortgaged not taking any interest is exempt- 
ed from the Bill. 

For the sake of easy calculation the Committee has changed the rate 
of interest from 6% to 6%% or 1 pie for a rupee for a month. 

Before the Bill was passed into an Act the Government made cer- 
tain amendments in the Bill and this has resulted in two important 
changes in the Bill. Where once -creditor companies with 500 share- 
holders and more were exempted, this concession was now limited to 
scheduled banks of the Reserve Bank provided the interest charged by 
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them was within 9%. In the case of post depression debts past pay- 
ments in excess of 5% shall be appropriated only to arrears of interest 
while formerly reduction of principal also was possible. 

The Upper Limit 

The main object of the Act is to rehabilitate agriculture, the basic 
industry of the Province, and not so much to give relief to individual 
agriculturists. It is true that the land is the source from which the 
food for the people and the raw materials for the factories are produced. 
It is argued that as the prosperity of other sections of the people is 
dependent upon the agriculturist and his land, agriculture as an occu- 
pation is sought to be relieved from indebtedness. The Premier said 
that it was intended to relieve the industry of agriculture by lightening 
the burden on land. The burden is actually felt by the man and some 
ryots feel the burden while others do not. By the occupation test relief 
will be distributed indiscriminately to both big and small land-holders, 
to those who need relief and those who do not. A study of foreign 
legislation wUl reveal that radical measures were adopted only to save 
the small holders while the big owners of land availed themselves of the 
voluntary agreements and other ordinary laws of the land. Evep from 
the occupational test, which pays more attention to the impersonal than 
to the personal aspects involved, the denial of relief to Jenmies, Zamin- 
dars and Inamdars who pay above a certain sum to the Government is 
not based on correct principles of economics. From this standpoint, 
there is no case for excluding produce-sharing tenants and labourers. 
In the Tanjore district and other southern parts of the Presidency there 
are a large number of absentee landlords who lease out their lands 
and spend their time in the town. While this class of landowners is 
relieved, there is no justification for excluding Zemindars and Inamdars. 
To avoid this anamoly an upper limit is essential. 



Where are we to draw the line between the big and the small landowners ? An investigation by 
Sathiyanaihan, into 564 families throu^out the Presidency has given the foUowmg results. 
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rent of Rs. 100 & above 235 24,738-0 1,35,453-4 10,79,186 918 44 8 4,592 


Similar results have been arrived at by an investigation conducted by us in some of the villages of the 
Cuddalore Taluk. Figures given below are only for 50 families in two hamlets of Ellayappenpettai, 
Cuddalore Taluk.* 
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The burden of debt should not be determined merely by 

a reference to the amount borrowed; for a man with a 

larger amount of debt may not feel the burden so much 

as a man with a smaller amoimt. For the one may be rich 

while the other poor. The burden of debt is, therefore, to be judged 
by a comparison of indebtedness to assets. Judged from this standard, 
both Mr. Sathyanathan’s figures and the figures collected in our survey 
lead us to the same conclusion that the most hard hit are the small and 
medium land-holders paying a land revenue between Re. 1 and Rs. 100. 
While debt per acre and per rupee of assessment of this class according 
to our survey is Rs. 96 and Rs. 35 respectively, for those paying a land 
revenue of Rs. 100 and above the corresponding figures are only Rs. 19 
and Rs. 5. But if we take into consideration debt per head, they give 
a false idea of the position. In fact, the position is reversed. Debt per 
head for those paying a land revenue of above Rs. 100 is 95, while for 
those who pay land revenue between Re. 1 and 100 is Rs. 73. So the 
unwary are liable to be misled. A perusal of the table from Mr. Sathya- 
nathan’s report will convince one of the correctness of this conclusion. 
The small and medium land owning class (paying land revenue between 
Re. 1 and Rs. 100), who form the largest number of the rural population, 
have settled on land and are the actual tillers of the soil. It is they who 
really feel the actual burden of indebtedness. It will not be an exag- 
geration if we call them the backbone of our agricultural industry. If 
they are freed, the industry itself will get great relief. When it is said 
that relief should be given to this class of agriculturists, it does not mean 
that the big holders are not suffering. They too are badly hit, though 
not as badly as the small holders. Debt conciliation boards and land 
mortgage banks are the proper machinery through which they should 
get relief. The upper limit for this radical measure should be limited 
to those who pay an assessment of land revenue to Government not 
exceeding Rs. 100. 


Exclusion of Labourers 

It is an imperative necessity that the debts of farm labourers should 
be scaled down. Though their position is not apparently so grave as can 
be seen from the tables given above, yet even the small debt per head 
cannot be repaid by them. A special provision should be introduced for 
wiping off their debts supplementing such a measure by exempting 
movables, i.e., the materials used in husbandry in addition to dwelling 
houses, livestock and the minimum produce for subsistence. While 
there is a case for inclusion of arrears of rent in this Act, the debts of 
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labourers might have also been included. The Premier promised to 
introduce a separate measure for the purpose at the earliest opportunity. 

Sanctity of Contract 

Too much emphasis has been placed on the sanctity of contract. It 
is said that any legislation that destroys this sense of sanctity 
of contract destroys the roots of social life. But it is an im- 
portant fact that justice is the basis of contract and in the 
relation between debtors and creditors, where an unconscionable rate 
is charged by the debtor, the sacredness of the contract vanishes into 
thin air. The debtors and creditors have never been on equal terms and 
all the Governments of the World have in one way or another violated 
this principle. The various relief measures in many foreign countries 
are examples of the violation of contracts. Even in India the rate of 
interest was always regulated and laws were passed to enable courts to 
reopen old transactions. The Deccan Relief Act in many ways trans- 
gressed this principle of contracts. The return from agriculture varies 
from 2 to 5%. To borrow for that industry at a rate ranging from 6% to 
50% is very bad economy indeed. If violation of the contract is unjust, 
the usurious rate of interest is criminal and suicidal. A revision of con- 
tract with every change in the volume of money is necessary. Even 
nations were obliged to violate contracts entered into when, owing to 
various economic causes, they were unable to respect such obligations. 
What is true of nations is true of individuals also. After all, men are 
responsible for these contracts and when these contracts threaten the 
economic position of the individuals, it is but right that these contracts 
should be abrogated. So there is a justificaion for the Debt Relief Act, 

The Post and Pre-depression Debts 

Not only the most contentious but the most important clauses in the 
Act are clauses 8 and 9, which provide for the compulsory scaling down 
of debts and wiping out of arrears of interest. Before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the provisions it is necessary to see what kind of debts compose the 
major portion of the indebtedness of the agriculturists. In discussing 
the causes of indebtedness it has been proved conclusively that ancestral 
debts form the highest percentage of the volume of debts as compared 
with other debts, (vide figures given from the survey of the villages in 
the Cuddalors Taluk p. 67). Statistics given below regarding the pur- 
pose of borrowing from* three different sources will corroborate the 
truth that ancestral debts are the heaviest burden on the agriculturists 
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and ■will also support the account given from an investigation in the 
Cuddalore Taluk. 

TAMARAIPATTI VILLAGE— MADURA TALUK* ** 


Debts classified according to purposes 

Rs. 

Ciiltivation Expenses 

. . 4,950 

Purchase of Bulls 

. . 7,010 

Purchase of lands 

. . 8,825 

Improvenjent to lands 

.. 1,100 

Discharging prior debts 

♦ . 37,225 

Building new houses 

.. 11,100 

Family -expenses 

. . 11,810 

Litigation expenses 

.. 1,000 

Trade 

2,000 

Purchase of a motor car 

.. 2,500 

Payment of kist or lease amount 

.. 1,110 


SIVAPURl AND GAVAEAPET VILLAGES— CHIDAMBARAM TALUK** 


Purposes of borrowing 


Amotmt 

Percentage 

Maintenance 


4,925 

U-16 

Purchase of lands 


9,900 

22*43 

Agricultural Improvements 


2,960 

6-71 

Purchase of cattle 


460 

1-04 

Land revenue 


690 

1*56 

Liquidation of old debts 


10,450 

23*68 

Marriage and funeral 


3,705 

8*04 

Education 


2,700 

6*12 

Interest payments 


850 

.1*93 

Medical 


169 

0*39 

Ctirrent interest due 


6,025 

12*65 

Miscellaneous 


1,295 

2-93 


* The Madras Pro-vincial Banking Einquiry Committee Imrestigators’ Report. 

**The Problem of Rural Indebtedness— Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu and 
Mr. V. Venkataraman. 
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RESULTS OF m SELECTED VILLAGES IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY • 


Purposes of borrowing 


Amount 

Percent. 



Hs. 


Marriage and other ceremonies 


18,80,761 

10*5 

Payment of prior debts 


44,85,400 

25 1 

• Land Bevenue 


5,84,173 

3-3 

Relief of distress 


10,88,377 

61 

Agricultural expenses 


17,87,457 

10*0 

Improvements to land 


7,88,709 

4*4 

Education of diUdren 


2,47,337 

1*4 

Trade 


23,01,937 

12*9 

Purchase of land 


24,74,715 

13-8 

Construction of houses 


10,08,41$ 

5-6 

Other escpenses 

•• 

12,38,384 

6-9 

Total 

•• 

178,85,666 

100 


The following table prepared from Mr. Sathyanathan’s Report gives 
an idea of the number of cases in which lands were sold or money was 
borrowed for different pmposes. The figures are for the years 1930-34 
taking two typical villages for each district of the Presidency except 
South Kanara and Malabar. 


* Report on ApricuUwal Indebtedness — W. R. S. - Sathianaihan. 
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The number of sales and the number of cases in which money was 
borrowed by mortgaging property or through promissory notes are dis- 
proportionately large in the discharging of old debts when compared with 
other purposes of borrowing. Extreme pains are taken to show that 
ancestral debts form the largest^ proportion; for, then only there is a 
justification for Clauses 8 and 9. 

In the scaling down of debts the Act draws a line at 1st October, 
1932 to divide pre-depression from post-depression debts. It is often 
asked, what is the sanctity of the date 1st October, 1932? There is every 
justification for fixing that date as the dividing line. The following index 
numbers of wholesale prices in the Madras Presidency will clarify the 
point* 


Year. 


Rice 

Groundnut. 

Cotton. 

1928-29 

* • 

100 

100 

100 

1929-30 

• * 

90 

85 

85 

1930-31 


72 

55 

62 

1931-32 


60 

63 

56 

1932-33 


56 

59 

57 

1933-34 


48 

39 

58 

1934-35 


56 

57 

63 

1935-36 


59 

58 

62 

1936-37 


56 

62 

60 


The effect of the depi^ession began to be felt in 1931. It reached 
its lowest point in 1934-35: As the effect of a pricefall is not immediately 
felt the year 1932 may safely be taken as the dividing line of pre-depres- 
sion from post-depression debts. 

But the principle adopted in the scaling down of debts is the prin- 
ciple of ‘damdupat’ which says that when a creditor receives twice 

’♦'Dr. P. J. Thomas, Hindu, January 28, 1938, 
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the amount of principal by way of principal or interest towards debts con- 
tracted before 1st October, 1932, the whole of the debt will be deemed to 
be discharged. Thus the principle of ‘damdupat’ which is intended to 
be applied in the case of usuidous rates of interest is wrongly applied to 
slump in prices. If scaling down of debts is to be related to fall in 
prices alone, a ratio between prices and debts should be established and 
on this basis debts should be scaled down. This has been the principle 
in some foreign countries. But in Madras it has been proved conclu- 
sively that ancestral debts with usurious rates of interest are the heaviest 
burden on the agriculturists. If this burden is to be removed, the prin- 
ciple of ‘danadupat’ should be correctly applied. 

The second class of debts — ^the post depression debts — ^are dealt 
with differently. In the. case of these debts past payments in excess of 
5 % interest shall go to cover only arrears of interest and not principal 
though the Select Committee recommended that it should cover the prin- 
cipal also. Here again, it is difficult to relate the reduction of interest to 
any principle. It has no relation either to changes in the price level or 
capacity to pay. Moreover, the rate of interest for all future debts is 
€%% and as prices are gently rising there is no justification for a lower 
rate of interest fixed for post-depression debts. 

The scaling down of debts on the basis of slirnip in prices can be 
justified if the sealing down were to be followed by immediate discharge 
of the debts. But in the absence of any such facilities, debtors will be 
put to great hardship. For creditors may wait for a rise in prices or 
they may press for immediate settlement of debts by taking over the 
lands of debtors. This can, to a certain extent, be mitigated, if provisions 
are made to transfer lands to creditors at the pre-slump prices and to 
exempt a minimum holding in the case of agrictilturists who cultivate 
their own lands. 

But as there are many difficulties in the way of scaling down debts 
in relation to fall in prices, and as conditions in Madras are favourable 
mainly for the application of the principle of ‘damdupat’, it will be right 
to revert to the principle of scaling down embodied in the original bill. It 
may be laid down that all debts contracted before 1st October, 1937, and 
which carry more than 5%. interest simple or compound shall be scaled 
down on the basis of the principle of ‘damdupat.’ For all debts contract- 
ed ^ter that date and for all future debts the rate of interest shall be 
5% and not 6 ^ 4 % as is laid down in the Act. The Government should 
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have power to change the rate of interest whenever very bad seasons 
occur. The merit of this principle is that a large amount of old debts 
will be wiped out and the agriculturist will be very much relieved. 


Future Interest 

The power of the Provincial Government to change the rate of inte*- 
rest from time to time is viewed with suspicion. It is feared that it 
would introduce an element of uncertainty in credit. The principle that 
a Central Bank or a Reserve Bank should regulate the bank rate and the 
rates of the money market is correct. The Government should not 
interfere in the regulation cf such rates. But this principle can be 
applied in India only to organized credit institutions. The money-lenders 
in the villages who have no connection with the money market and who 
have no knowledge of the principle of the money market continue to 
charge usurious rates of interest. Their rates of interest are not affected 
either by the rate in the money market or by fall or rise in prices but 
only by the personal character of the man. Such usurious rates can 
be regulated only by executive fiat and the Act rightly allows the Gov- 
ernment to fix the rate from time to time. 


Arrears of Rent 

These form the third class of debts that are scaled down by certain 
clauses in the Act. Relief that will be given to the tenant will not be 
immediate because the prompt payment of rent for fasli 1347 and 1346 
before 30th September, 1939 is a condition for wiping out of arrears of 
previous faslis. It is curious that while the same principle for the 
prompt payment of scaled down debts is not adopted in the case of 
ryotwari landowners, such a principle is applied to the poor tenants on 
the ground that if arrears were wiped out unconditionally, current and 
future rents would not be easily realized- Moreover, this provision is 
not related either to fall in prices or capacity to pay. A recalcitrant 
tenant who can pay his old arrears will refuse to pay them when once 
he pays the dues for faslis 1346 and 1347 within the due date. A poor 
tenant who has not the capacity to pay the rent for the two faslis (1346 
and i347) is pressed hard for his old arrears. Thus great Hardship is 
caused to poor tenants by this clause. 
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Co-opemtiva Societies and Joint Stocjc Banks 

The exclusion of the Co-operative Societies is a right move on the 
part of the Government. Co-operative Societies are associations of bor- 
rowers themselves and their object is the advancement of the members 
and not the earning of usurious rates of interest by exploiting the bor- 
rowers. But in the case of credit by money lenders the interests of 
lender and borrower are in a manner opposed and the special interests 
of these men are the exploitation of borrowers for the sake of private 
gain. If only the Act had included the Co-operative Societies, it would 
have defeated its own purpose. Moreover, the recent policy of the 
Co-operative Department is the Introduction of controlled credit 
in the societies in order to improve the repaying capacity of 
the agriculturists. The inclusion of these societies will result 
in a set back to agriculture. The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies has already issued a circular to all co-operative insti- 
tutions that in respect of D-class societies no member shall 
be asked to pay more than double the principal originally borrowed by 
him; no member shall pay more than the principal plus interest calcu- 
lated at 6%% from the date of the disbursement of loan; and that 25% 
of the amoimt outstanding now may be remitted. Simple interest at 
6%% is charged on awards by arbitrators on outstanding loans. But 
the Registrar’s proposals are not mandatory and some central banks and 
co-operative societies have not given effect to his suggestions. The 
matter can be set right if the Registrar or the Provincial or the Central 
Bank enforces these proposals on the societies. 

While there was a great agitation for excluding joint stock banks 
with less than 500 share-holders from the Bill, the Government amend- 
ment limiting the exemption only to scheduled banks was a great shock 
to many banks and individuals. A large number of funds, nidhis and 
small banks are relegated to the same position as the private money- 
lenders are. In the finance needed to raise crops, these institutions form 
an important link in the chain of rural credit. If institutional credit is 
to be preserved, these institutions should be exempted. To prevent a 
tew big money lenders forming themselves into joint stock banks a limit 
may be placed on the number of share-holders. But that limit should 
not be so hi^ as 500. The provision that past payments in the case of 
post-depression debts will be appropriated only to interest, has to a 
certain extent mitigated the serious wrong done to these institutions, 
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5ome Minor CriUdsurts 

A beneficial feature of the Act is that some women wbo live solely 
on a small amount within Rs. 3,000 lent out, are exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Act. Orphans and infirm men are in the same position as 
these women are and they should also he exempted. The Act does not 
touch usufructuary mortgages. It is but just that when a person enjoys 
the property for twenty years for the sums he has lent out, the mort- 
gagor should get back his property and the whole amount should be 
deemed to have been discharged. In the tenancy legislation of some 
provinces, provision is made more or less on the above lines for the dis- 
charging of arrears. The Zamindar will he in possession of the lands 
of the occupancy tenant for some years in lieu of the arrears of rent. 
After that period, lands will be returned to the tenant and the arrears 
will he wiped out. No provision has been made to save the debtor 
from being sold up. As has been already pointed out, a minimum hold- 
ing should he exempted from being attached and a schedule of prices 
should be prepared at which alone lands could be sold. The Act has 
no provision to afford relief to the large number of insolvents. The 
present law of insolvency is so hopelessly complicated and expensive 
that few agriculturists can take advantage of it to avoid harassments. 
Provision should be made in the Act for a certain minimum of produce 
or lands for the subsistence of the insolvent debtor and his family. 

Future Credit 

The first effect of the Act will be a drastic curtailment of credit and 
the seasonal agricultural operations will suffer through the drying up 
of credit. During the survey of some of the villages in the Cuddalore 
Taluk, it has been found that a good number of agriculturists have left 
their lands fallow on account of their inability to get credit. Conversa- 
tion with the village folk of Ellayappanpettai has revealed that the 
society in Kurinjipady under whose jurisdiction they came was very 
shy to lend them. The collection of kist became very difficult in the 
villages. A sowcar in Kurinjipady said that business became very 
slack after the Debt Relief Act. Even the sowcar thinks twice before 
he lends out. The Revenue Inspector of .Kurinjipady received as many 
as 15 applications for taccavi loans during the course of 15 days in the 
month of May. This is a very uncommon feature ordinarily. An 
inspection of the taccavi loan ledger in the Chidambaram Taluk Office 
clarifies certain doubts. 
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TACCAVI LOANS GRANTED BY THE REVENUE DEPARTMENT 
IN THE CHIDAMBARAM TALUK 


Fasli or year. 

Applications 

received. 

Number 

sanctioned 

Number 

rejected 

1344 (1934-35) 

9 

4 

5 

1345 (1933-36) 

3 

1 

2 

1346 (1936-37) 

8 

2 

6 

1347 (1937-38) 

ID 

Under con- 
sidieration 1 

9 

1348 (1938-39) from 

3-7-1938 to 20-9-38 

15 

3 under 

considera- 

tion 

12 


Chidambaram being a wet area, taccavi loans are not popular. In 
spite of it the number of applications received for only two months 
after the passing of the Debt relief Act is nearly double the number of 
applications received in previous years. We are not concerned here 
with the rejection of the nimiher of applications or the amount sanction- 
ed. The large number of rejection may be attributed to the inherent 
defect of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the 
administrative diflSculties felt by the subordinate officers. We are inte- 
rested only to show that due to the shrinkage of credit supplied by money 
lenders there has been a rush even to the unpopular taccavi loans. 

An inspection of the loan ledger of the Chidambaram Loan and 
Paddy Sales Society supplements this evidence — 
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Amount of loans 
granted 1938 ( J an. 
to November). 

Rs. A. P. 

2,795 0 0 
7,620 0 0 
1,960 0 0 
5,419 0 0 
6,077 0 0 
2,802 0 0 
1,854 0 0 
4,560 0 0 
4,347 12 0 
7,523 0 0 
3,875 0 0 

48,832 12 0 

20,199 0 0 
69,031 12 0 

This feverish increase in the amount of loans advanced cannot be 
attributed merely to the expansion of the activities of the Society. If it 
had not been for the Debt Relief Act, the amount of loans advanced 
this year would not have doubled. From the figures derived from this 
Society it cannot be generalised that there is a great turnover of busi- 
ness m the Go-operative Societies. In fact, examination of some of the 
societies in the Cuddalore Taluk gives a contrary result. 

Facts have proved that there is a shrinkage of credit supplied by 
money lenders. The question arises whether it is beneficial to the agri- 
culturists. To a certain extent shrinkage of credit will do some good 
to the improvident agriculturists. But when the co-operative societies 
and other small banks restrict their credit, then the agriculturists will 
be at a loss to find money for the seasonal needs of agriculture. To that 
‘exteht the repercussions of a linkage of credit are detrimental to 
agricultural production. So it is the duty of the Government to rectify 
the Co-operative movement and consolidate their position in order to 
enable them to meet the increased demands on their resources. 


Amount of loans 
granted 1937 

Village Centres (January to 

December) 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. 

Kattumannarkoil 

740 

0 

0 

2. 

Vilakam 

3,330 

0 

0 

3. 

C. Sathamangalam 

1,150 

0 

0 

4. 

Orathur 

1,610 

0 

0 

5. 

Maduranthakanallur 

3,599 

0 

0 

6. 

Maiyathur 

1,895 

0 

0 

7. 

Naivasal 

2,662 

8 

0 

8. 

Lakshmigudi 

4,378 

0 

0 

9. 

Keelnedumbur 

3,507 

0 

0 

10. 

M. Odayur 

5,548 

0 

0 

11. 

Suravilandur 

6,474 

0 

0 


Total , . 

34,893 

8 

0 


11. New centres started 
in 1938 

Grand Total 34,893 8 0 
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It is often said that the funds of moneylenders would not be kept 
idle but would soon find an outlet. Those who are eager to invest will 
invest their funds in fixed capital in urban areas. Investment in banks, 
especially at a time when there are bank failures, will not be popular. 
Many illiterate ryot moneylenders will begin to hoard or buy lands. 
When the investor becomes a burnt cat, it will take a long time for him 
to recoup and one cannot expect the money lender to lend easily to the 
agriculturist in the near future. In many cases the poor agriculturist 
who is in dire need of credit will conspire with the money lenders to 
evade the law. Investigation in some of the villages has brought to light 
cases where the professional money lenders execute pronotes with sta- 
tutory rate of interest but pay the agriculturists only half the sum men- 
tioned in the bonds. It is doubtful whether pawn-broking comes under 
the scope of the Act. A number of families has pledged their jewels 
with the sowcars of Kurinjipady for small sums which carry very high 
rates of interest. 

Repayment of Scaled Down Debts. 

One of the most sensible criticisms of the Act is that there is no pro- 
vision to enable the agriculturist to repay his scaled down debts. While 
on the one hand the creditor who is adversely affected is not redressed 
by immediate payment of the scaled down debts, on the other, the deb- 
tor win be harassed by the infuriated creditor who will prefer claims 
in the Court against him. Naturally, there* will come to stay a large 
number of landless agriculturists as a result of the Act. A ryot of the 
Kottavancheri village of the Cuddalore Taluk said, during the enquiry, 
that the repayment of loans should be based on instalment basis as in 
the case of land mortgage banks and that the Revenue Department should 
take the responsibility of collecting the instalments regularly for the 
creditors as arrears of land revenue are collected. This method would 
avoid expenses that would otherwise be incurred, if the creditor were 
to go to a court of law. The Revenue Department is already saddled 
with much work and cannot go into the affairs of private transac- 
tions. Another suggestion is the time limit of one year for the repay- 
ment of scaled down debts. After that period, the civil Court on appli- 
cation by the debtor or creditor, shall decide that the debtor shall con- 
vey and the creditor shall accept in full satisfaction of the debt such 
property as is equal in value to the debts due by him. The value of 
the property is to be decided on a proportion that is fixed in the case of 
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lands to assessment; in the case of houses and buildings, the net amual 
rental value taken for the assessment of property tax; and in other cases, 
the capitalised value of the net income from properties. Where the 
assets of a debtor are less than his liabilities, the creditor shall accept 
only such proportion of the scaled down debts that the total assets of 
the debtor bear to his total liabilities. While this proposal is fine on 
paper, it does not give an opportunity to the debtor to pay his debts in 
instalments. The anxiety of the Government to preserve the land from 
passing on to non-agriculturists will be defeated by this proposal. A 
proposal is made that the Government should issue bonds to creditors in 
full settlement of the debts by the debtors and thus transfer the claim on 
debtors to itself. Debts will be collected in instalments over long periods 
when the land revenue falls due. But the diG&culty is that the entire 
responsibility of liquidating indebtedness falls on the Government. 
Huge amounts by way of interest should be paid to bondholders irres- 
pective of the debtors paying the instalments. More than this, it will 
lead to a prolonged enquiry into each and every case before a settlement 
is made. 

It is gratifying to note that Government is making attempts to orga- 
nise debt conciliation boards throughout this Presidency to give effect 
to the relief that is foreshadowed in the Debtor’s Relief Act. It is neces- 
sary for the Government to issue a notification calling upon all debtors 
and creditors to file in a prescribed form their claim before the village 
munsiEf of their villages within an appointed date. This will give an idea 
of the amount of conciliation work that is to be undertaken, the number 
of centres where they are to be started and the amount of loans the Gov- 
ernment would have to supply to the small and medium holders. Suita- 
ble amendment should he made in the Debt Conciliation Act if neces- 
sary, or rules should be framed both tmder the Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
and the Debt Conciliation Act to enable the latter to effectively under- 
take the spreading of relief that is proposed in the former. 

The Government has provided a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs in the budget 
for the disbursement of loans to the small ryots in order to enable them 
to take full advantage of the provisions of the new Act. Moreover, the 
Government has increased tihie guarantee in respect of debentures 
issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank to a total face value of 
Rs. 250 lakhs. This is exclusive of such debentures as the B’anic from 
time to time may redeem. The debentures should be issued for periods 
not exceeding twenty five years bearing interest at 5% and less. It 
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is hoped thai this will give scope for money lenders to invest their 
funds in these debentures. This increased guarantee goes a long way in 
providing funds to the big land-holders to pay off their scaled down 
debts. But the enormous delay in the grant of loans by land mortgage 
banks must be ended. 


Conclusion 

Though the Act needs improvement in many ways, it cannot be 
denied that this measure is a bold one and unique in its character. 
But this Act by itself cannot bring about the economic rehabilitation of 
the agriculturists. Indebtedness is the result of poverty and in turn 
aggravates poverty. So the curative methods that are adopted should 
aim at rooting out poverty. In the succeeding chapters it will he shown 
how multi-purpose co-operative society can, in addition to supplying 
cheap credit, increase the income of the agriculturists and prevent the 
debts wiped out from appearing again. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation Act of 1936 

The question of conciliation of debts has attracted almost all the Pro- 
vincial governments. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee suggest- 
ed a vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a voluntary basis. The 
Government of the Central Provinces and B’erar were the first to act 
on the suggestion of the Banking Enquiry Committee, and in 1933, passed 
the Debt Conciliation Act. The Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Assam fol- 
lowed suit. The Central Provinces Act is the foundation ' on which the 
other acts are based. 

Other Provinces 

Before discussing the provisions of the Madras Act the position in 
other provinces may be briefly summarised. The main idea of these 
acts is that scaling down, of debts should take place as a result of 
mutual agreement between the debtor and the creditor through the debt 
conciliation boards. The boards in the Punjab and the Central Provinces 
consist of not less than three members and not more than nine. ^ The 
members include representatives of creditors and debtors. Revenue 
Divisional Officers of ripe experience have been appointed as chairmen. 
The jurisdiction of the Boards is limited in the different provinces, e.g., 
in the^ Central Provinces only debtors who do not owe more than 
Es. 25,000 may apply to the Debt Conciliation Board. In the Punjab the 
limit is Rs. 10,000. Certain classes of debts are excluded under the Acts, 
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The Central Provinces Debt Conciliation Act does not exclude rent 
debts. The Bengal Act includes rent arrears subject to a number of 
restrictions. The Punjab Act excluded co-operative debts from the 
scope of the Act while in Central Provinces, Assam and Bengal these 
debts could be settled with the previous approval of the Registrar in 
writing. The Punjab Act excluded debts due to banks and debts incur- 
red for purposes of trade by an agriculturist, while Bengal excluded 
debts due to banks. 

A debtor or any of his creditors may apply to the Board appointed 
for the area in which the debtor resides to effect a settlement. Every 
creditor is called upon to submit a statement of debts to the Board within 
a specified period. Failure to comply with this provision will entail a 
discharge of all debts due to him. The rules regarding applications for 
deht settlement should be as simple as possible to enable 
an ignorant and illiterate debtor to furnish the statement with 
the aid of a scribe. The Bengal Act requires full parti- 
culars of the property of the debtor with their value to’ be given by 
him in the application which he is not able to fill up in many cases. 
To check fraudulent practices in the submission of applications, the 
Bengal Act empowers the Board to dismiss an application if the debtor 
being a joint debtor or a joint surety wants to defraud his partners in 
the debt, or if the application includes any claim which is intended to 
defraud many creditors, or there has been transfer of any property by the 
debtor within two years previous to the date of such application with a 
view to defraud any creditor. Before the Boai'd begins its work of 
settling debts, it should stay the proceedings in the court in respect of 
such debts. The Central Pi'ovinces and the Punjab had not much diffi- 
culty in this direction while the village boards of Bengal experienced 
much difficulty. In the case of agreement in the Central Provinces, ‘un- 
less creditors to whom not less than 40% of the total amount of the 
debtor’s debts are owing come to an amicable settlement with the debtor, 
no agreement can be arrived at between them.’ Where the debtor has 
made the creditor a fair offer which he ought reasonably to accept, the 
Board may grant the debtor a certificate. The effect of a certificate on 
a creditor was that the court would disallow costs of the suit, and any 
interest more than 6% (simple) when the certificate is produced by the 
debtor. A non-agreeing unsecured creditor could not execute a decree 
until the amounts recorded as payable to creditors who have agreed have 
been paid off, or the agreement has ceased to subsist^ Decrees for re- 
covery of rent can always be executed. In the Punjab while an improve- 
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ment was made on the Central Provinces Act by providing for settlement 
of debts between a debtor and one or more creditors who might not be 
owing 40% of the debts, it has gone back on the Central Provinces Act 
by laying down that a certificate could be offered to the debtor only if 
creditors to whom 40% of the debts are owing have come to an amicable 
settlement with the debtor. The result was that certificates could not be 
issued in all cases even if the creditor had refused a fair offer. Bengal 
has made more stringent offers regarding the effect of a certificate. If 
a fair offer was not accepted by a creditor, a certificate might be issued 
to the debtor in respect of the debt to which the offer related. While the 
effect of the certificate is the same as in Central Provinces, a decree in 
respect of certified debts could be executed only after the expiry of 
such period not exceeding ten years specified in the certificate. In 
Bengal if creditors to whom 40% is owing agreed and the Board agreed 
that the offer of the debtor was fair, the Board may either pass an order 
that the debt to which the offer relates should he settled in accordance 
with such an offer or might issue a certificate. As in the Punjab, the 
Bengal Boards can grant an award on the basis of an amicable settle- 
ment even though the amount of debts settled did not amount to 40% 
of the total. The Board in Bengal might pass an order even binding a 
secured creditor to 'the award even though he might not agree. The 
interest due might he reduced and the original principal determined. 
In Bengal and Central Provinces debts incurred by the debtor after his 
application to the board could not be recovered by execution of any 
decrees until the award has ceased to subsist or the amounts payable 
under it have been paid. This incidentally gave creditors in respect oS 
settled debts first charge on the properties of debtors. Another induce- 
ment to the creditors is the facility granted to them to recover the instal- 
ments through revenue officers. Except in Bengal, where appeals are 
provided for over the operation of village boards, no appeal or revision 
of order of the Board is allowed in other Acts. But a Board may review 
its own order on the application of an interested person or of its own 
motion. In the Central Provinces and Assam acts, lawyers are not 
allowed to appear before the Board, while in other acts they are allowed 
to appear with the permission of ihe Board. 

The Boards have got certain wide powers. They can sxommon and 
examine parties and witnesses and call for documents. They can attach 
the immovable property of a debtor after receipt of his application. 
^^Every transfer of property made with intent to defeat or delay the 
creditors of the debtor sh^ll be voidable at the option of any creditor so 
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defeated or so delayed.’’ (Central Provinces, Assam, Madras and 
Bengal Boards). The Bengal Act has provision providing for penalties 
(fining and imprisonment) “for making false statements, for producing 
false documents, for falsely personating or abetting any punishable act.” 

In the Central Provinces, the Punjab and, to a certain extent, in 
Bengal substantial results have been achieved by working the debt con- 
ciliation boards. In Central Provinces, where the greatest success was 
attained, nearly 50 debt conciliation boards were started and several of 
them were wound up after finishing their work. The Boards settled 
46,537 cases involving an amoimt of Rs. 5*63 crores till the end of 
June, 1937. The amount was scaled down by nearly 48% — ^2*93 crores. 
The number of boards at work in the Punjab and Assam are five and 
two respectively. In Bengal the working of the Boards is not smooth 
and there is very much delay. 

Madras Act 

In Madras a bill for conciliation of debts was brought about by 
Mr. Ramalingam Chettiar in 1934, but the Government was not prepared 
to undertake any such legislation. On the report of Mr. Satyanathan 
on Agicultural Indebtedness, the Conciliation Bill was taken up and was 
passed into law. The experience of the working of debt conciliation 
boards in other provinces was not availed of and the six debt conciliation 
boards started under the Act in 1937 were not given a fair trial. The 
Congress Government which introduced the compulsc^y scaling down of 
debts by the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938 revived the con- 
ciliation boards which gave the debtor the right to apply to these boards 
for a settlement of debts. Ninety-two boards have been formed cover- 
ing the whole length and breadth of the Presidency so that all debtors 
may apply to these boards and have their debts scaled down according 
to the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

The salient features of the Act are as follows. It applies only to 
agriculturists or occupancy tenants or landholders Whose debts are 
above Rs. 100. Applications for the settlement of debt may be made 
either by the debtor or creditor. Thus the debtor can get a settlement 
of all his debts as scaled down by the Agriculturists’ Relief Act without 
proceeding to a Civil Court. Particulars to be stated in the application 
are not simple and many applications are rejected on this count. An 
^application can be dismissed if the Board does not consider it desirable or 
practicable to effect a settlement of debts. This section is vague and 
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under cover of this section the Chidambaram Debt Conciliation Board 
has rejected 277 applications in 1939 out of 374 applications taken for 
conciliation. 

The procedure followed in the settlement of debts is as follows: ^ — 
A debtor or axLy of bis creditors may make an application for settlement 
of the debts giving the particulars mentioned in section 6 of the Act. On 
receipt of the application, the board fixes the date and place for hearing 
the application. The necessary notices are sent to the debtor and his 
creditors and the latter are expected to submit the accounts within two 
months of the receipt of the notice. Every debt of which a statement 
is not submitted to the Board shall be deemed to have been discharged. 
The Board may decide a dispute after taking evidence as to the existence 
or the amount of the debt due to any creditor or the assets of any deb- 
tor. It can summon and examine parties and witnesses who are liable 
to a criminal charge or to a penalty if they give out false statements. 
The provisions of the Agriculturists’ Relief Act by which the amount 
due is scaled down statutorily will be taken into account by the Debt 
Conciliation Board. On this basis, the Board prepares a complete sche- 
dule of the creditors and of the assets and liabilities of the debtors. If 
the creditors to whom more than 50% of the debts are due come to an 
amicable settlement with the debtor, such settlement will be reduced 
to writing in the form of an agreement. The agreement will be regis- 
tered within thirty days by the chairman and it will take effect as if it 
were a decree of .court. It is, however, necessary as in the Punjab to 
arrive at a settlement with ci*editors even though 50% of debts are not 
owing to them. No settlement of a Co-operative debt shall be valid 
without the permission of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. When 
a secured creditor does not agree to the settlement, such settlement will 
not affect his rights to proceed against the secured property. The Board 
can issue a certificate to the debtor, if a creditor does not agree to an 
amicable settlement. If that creditor sues the debtor the court will 
neither allow him any cost nor a rate of interest in excess of simple in- 
terest at 6%. If any creditor sues a debtor for a debt incurred after 
settlement of the debts, it will not be executed as against the assets set 
apart in the agreement for the satisfaction of the agreed debts imtil all 
amounts tinder the agreement have been paid. No court can entertain 
any suit in respect of any matter pending before the Board or question 
the agreement under this Act. A debtor before the Board cannot alien- 
ate his property without the Board’s approval. 
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After the passing of the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the 
ninetynine boards spread over the Presidency have no question of conci- 
liating the debts by mutual agreement but only determining the amount 
due to each creditor in relation to the provisions of the Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. The boards mainly give effect to the scaling 
down of debts under the other Act. The working of the Debt Concilia- 
tion Act in the whole Presidency cannot be judged so early. But an 
idea of some of the defects in the Act can be had by studying the work- 
ing of the Chidambaram Debt Conciliation Board. 

The Chidambaram Debt Conciliation Board. 

The Board in Chidambaram constituted in the middle of January 
1939 began to fxmction from the middle of Februai'y. The members of 
the Board are the Revenue Divisional OiBScer, who is the chairman and 
two non-officials, (Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, Professor of Econo- 
mics, and a lawyer) . The total number of applications received in the 
year was 445 (437 applications from debtors and S from the creditors) . 
The debts in almost all the cases were affected by the Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. The following table will give an idea of the working of the 
Board for the year 1939. 



Applications instituted 


Disposed of 

Number 




Rejected 

Agree- 

ments 

of 

Month Number 

Amount 

Sec. 

Sec. 

7 

9 

sitting 

Jan. 

• 






Feb. 

6 

31516 0 0 


. • 

• m 


Mar. 

40 

50651 12 6 

, , 

1 


2 

Apr. 

38 

70326 8 2 

21 

. , 

, . 

1 

May 

20 

16532 13 0 

1 

1 


1 

June 

51 

73967 3 10 

29 

6 


2 

July 

58 

131830 3 2 

9 

6 


2 

Aug. 

74 

86112 4 6 

4 

24 


2 

Sep. 

67 

137319 10 10 

11 

10 


3 

Oct 

56 

67671 10 7 

7 

37 


3 

Novr. 

21 

59857 15 11 

5 

73 

5 

2 

Deer. 

16 

24114 3 0 

1 

114 

4 

4 





— 

— _ 





Total 447* 

759900 5 6 

88 

277 

9 

22 


♦Only 445 applications were actually instituted but two were once dismissed 
$nd restored, 
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Out of the total of 447 applications received and 374 disposed of, 
the Board was able to effect an agreement only in nine cases. It means 
that in other cases the parties had to go to the civil court. Decree 
holders who had already got decrees and secured creditors also entered 
into the agreement in these nine cases. The sums involved in all 
these nine cases amounted to Rs. 7759-6-9 while those in the case of 
the 447 applications amoxmted to Rs. 7,59,900-5-6. It is indeed curious 
that the majority of applications rejected were under section 9 of the 
Act by which, in the estimate of the Board, conciliation was not desirable 
or practicable. Perhaps the Board used this clause too often to the 
detriment of the debtors. The aim of the Board should be to bring 
together the creditors and debtors by personal appeal. Some cases 
were dismissed for default or negligence in application and a few cases 
for want of bonafides on the part of debtors. It is, however, necessary 
to amend the Act in such a way as to make application more easy. Only 
in two cases were certificates issued to debtors against creditors who 
refused a fair offer of settlement. The time taken for the disposal of 
applications is four months normally and six months at the utmost. 
Cases are not wanting where debtors have appeared before the court 
several times before their applications have been disposed of. It must 
be the policy of the Board to dispose of applications in the first sitting 
or at the latest in the second. Unnecessary costs are incurred by the 
ryots in attending the Board several times and in the end they are told 
that their applications are dismissed. It must be made compulsory for 
creditors also to attend the Board. For then there is a greater scope for 
personal influence of the members of the Board playing a part in effect- 
ing a settlement. On no account should lawyers be allowed to appear 
before the Board, as their appearance reduces the Board to the nature of 
a Civil Court. 

In almost all cases, the debtors rushed to the Board only to avail 
themselves of Section 25 of the Act which enable them to drag on the 
proceedings in Court and to avert temporarily impending execution pro- 
ceedings and sales. Moreover, the nature of debts is such that the assets 
bear a very small proportion to the total debts. It is, however, neces- 
sary to introduce insolvency provisions applicable to debtors in the Debt 
Conciliation Act, Again, secured Creditors should be placed on the same 
level as unsecxired creditors. As the debtors own heavily encumbered 
property, the secured creditors at present do not want to relinquish their 
security with the result that the other simple creditors have no means 
of recovering their amounts. To avoid all these difficulties, drastic 
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changes should be made in the Debt Conciliation Act or the present Act 
might be scrapped and Debt Adjustment Courts to deal with debts, 
scaled down by the Agricultoists’ Relief Act, should be started as in 
the Central Provinces. Such courts will have wide powers in dealing 
with creditors who are willing to come to terms and, in fact, they will 
compel the creditors to come to terms. In conclusion, it must be said 
that compulsion and not conciliation will succeed in the matter of scal- 
ing down debts in the Madras Presidency. 



Chapter 6 


MONEYLENDING AND REGULATION OF MONEYLENDING 

A survey conducted in the Cuddalore TaMc has revealed that 89% 
of the borrowings of the ryots was from ryot moneylenders, Saukhars 
and peasants, 10-3% from Co-operative societies and 7% from Govern- 
ment.*^ Mr. Satyanathan’s figures for the 141 villages surveyed by him 
are —93% Moneylenders and others, 6% Co-operative Societies and 1% 
Government. These figures compare favourably with the figures col- 
lected in Cuddalore Taluk. So it cannot be doubted that the bulk of 
the loans to the agriculturists comes from moneylenders. 

Who are the Moneylenders ? 

It is impossible to arrive even at a rough number of moneylenders 
in this Presidency, for there is no agency through which such statistics 
could be collected. Moreover, there are not only professional money- 
lenders but ryot moneylmders also. In fact, money lending by one ryot 
to another is very common. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee 
said “There are moneylenders everywhere, but it is doubtful whether 
even half of the moneylending of the Presidency is done by professional 
moneylenders.” The survey conducted in the South Arcot (vide tables 
13 to 15) gives us an idea of the number of ryot moneylenders and 
others who lent out to agriculturists. Out of 31 loans on mortgages both 
simple and usufructuary in fifty families 30 loans were from ryot money- 
lenders; out of 55 loans on bonds 45 were from ryot moneylenders; and 
out of 41 minor loans including hand loans which bear no interest 20 
were from the Saukhars. As these figures show, lending from one ryot 
to another is very common in the South Arcot District. Small traders 
and merchants also lend to agriculturists. The ‘Komattis’ (Vaisyas) in 
the Telugu villages, the oil mongers in the North Arcot, the Vaisya 
Chettis in the Central and Southern districts and the Mapillas in the 
West coast lend money to villagers on condition that the produce should 
ultimately come to them for sale. These petty merchants lend their 


’"Vide Appendix, Tables 13 to 15. 
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own capital and occasionally take loans from the indigenous bankers. 
The Marwaris, who lend money to the villagers on jewels, gold and sil- 
ver, brass vessels etc. and on pronotes and produce, generally trade on 
their own capital and occasionally borrow from the more wealthy of 
their class. These Marwaris have their shops in small towns and market 
centres. The villagers in the surrounding villages pledge their jewels 
and utensils with them for loans at very heavy rates of interest. It is 
very difficult to get any information from these Marwaris. There are 
about four shops of Marwaris in Kurinjipady and almost all the villagers 
around this small market centre borrow from these Marwaris on the 
pledge of jewels. 


Kinds of Loans 

The ryot moneylenders and other professionals generally lend money 
on pronotes, personal security or on joint security and on the mortgage 
of landed property^ Pronote debts are to be returned within a short 
time, generally a year. The rate of interest was generally high, but now 
the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938 has fixed a statutory rate 
of interest at 6%%. When the rate of interest was high the ryot was 
unable to repay within the stipulated time with the result that the inte- 
rest that accrued at the end of the stipulated period was added to the 
principal and a fresh bond was executed. In the course of a few years, 
the debt multiplied itself many times over and ended in a mortgage debt, 
the debtor mortgaging his lands and houses as security for the loan. Such 
cases are legion in the South Arcot District, as is revealed by the 
enquiry in certain villages. The mortgage debt continued for sometime 
when finally the creditor took the ryot to the court and secured his 
decree. Eventually, he took possession of most of his lands. 

A rough calculation of the lands that have changed hands in the 
Madras Presidency between 1931 and 1934 has been given by Mr. W. R. 
S. Satyanathan in his Report on Agricultural Indebtedness in the Madras 
Presidency. As already described in Chapter 3 on Indebtedness, the 
total number of acres which changed hands in two typical villages in 
each district of the Madras Presidency except Malabar and South 
Kanara between 1931 and 1934 is 23,932 acres. Mr. Satyanathan says 
‘‘there are 21,fi31 ryotwari villages in the twenty five districts of the 
Presidency. The average number of ryotwari villages per district may 
be taken to be 865. . . So the total ryotwari area that changed hands 
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from 1931-1934 for the Presidency except Malabar and South Khnara 
may be roughly calculated as 10,351,000 acres.” About 20% of this, 
according to his calculations, went to non-agriculturists. He reckons 
that a good portion of this went to moneylenders. 

Moreover, the mode of keeping accounts is very unsatisfactory. 
Usually no receipts are given to ryots for repayment of loans. They are 
generally noted in the pronotes. Certainly there is nothing to prevent 
them from noting them. During the survey in South Arcot District it 
was found that many ryots were unable to give the exact figures of 
their debts including principal and interest. They were able to give 
only the original sum borrowed years ago and the renewals of the bonds 
at intervals. They were not able to produce any receipts for the pay- 
ments they had made. In effect, the poor agriculturist who once con- 
tracted a debt always found himself in debt and never got out of it. 

The Rate of Interest, 

Among the system of mortgages there are two kinds, the simple 
mortgage which bears a rate of interest and the usufructuary mortgage 
which does not bear interest, but the benefits of the property (which is 
the security for loan) are enjoyed by the moneylender. Both dmple 
and usufructuary mortgages are common in South Arcot District, but 
the former is more popular. Thg rate of interest that is commonly 
charged by the moneylenders on simple mortgages, according to the sur- 
vey, varies from 10 to 18%, but 12% rate of interest is very common. 
Ihus, out of 17 cases of simple mortgage 11 cases bear an interest of 
12%.* According to Mr. Sathyanathan’s survey in the whole of the 
Presidency the most common rates of interest range from 9 to 12%. 
The Madras Banking Elnquiry Committee Report examined the rate of 
interest for 100 mortgages every third year between 1887 to 1929 and 
found that the number of mortgages at 12% remained constant. Mort- 
gages registered in the Sub-Registrar’s Office, Chingleput between 1887 
to 1929 showed that the number of mortgages between 11 and 12% was 
the largest.** The Report of Investigators of the Madras Banking En- 
quiry Committee arrives at the same conclusions. The Madras Banking 


♦Appendix II, Table 13. 

♦♦Report of the Madras Banldng liiquiry Committee, p. 223, 
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Enquiry Committee gives the rates of interest prepared from settlement 
reports in the following districts: — 

Rates of interest 

Tanjore District : — 


Secured debt 


9 to 12% 

Unsecured debt 


6 to 24% 

TrichinopoLy District: — 

If borrowed from ryots 

« • 

12% 

If borrowed from moneylenders 

.. 

18% 

East Godavari, West Godavari, and Kistna:-^ 

Mortgages of immovable property 


9 to 12% 

Pledge of movables 


12 to 15% 

Unsecured loans 

• • 

12 to 18% 

Bellary and Anantapnr Districts : — 

Black cotton soU taluks of Bellary and Anantapur. — 

4% of the amount of debt 

, , 

6% and less 

22% .do. 


6 to 9% 

44% do. 


9 to 12% 

23% do. 


12 to 18% 

3% do. 


18 to 24% 

Red soil taluks of Bellary District. — 

57% of the secured debt 

• * 

12% and less 

3% do. 


24% and more 

80% do. 

« ft 

12% and less 

1% do. 

ft * 

24% and more 

Red soil taluks of Anantapur District. — 

70% of the secured debt 

•• 'I 

1 12% and less 

80% of the unsecured debt 

\ 

'' 1 

12% of the secured debt 

.. 1 

\ 12 to 18 % 

15% of the unsecured debt 

•• 1 

2% of the secxired debt 

> 

1 18 to 24% 

2% of the unsecured debt 

« * 


The Madras Banking Enqiiiry Committee gives also the rates of interest 
claimed in suits in courts in six districts and the greatest number of 
suits claimed a rate of interest between 12 to 13%.* These conclusions 
derived from different methods and at various periods point out that 
the general rate of interest on mortgages is 12%. 

The rate of interest on Bonds, according to the survey in the South 
Arcot District, varies from 12 to 24%. Twelve percent and eighteen 


*Eeport of the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, pp. 226-227. 
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percent rates of interest are common. (Appendix II-Table 14) . The 
rates of interest of unsecured debts according ta settlement report (table 
given above) range from 6 to 24% in Tanjore, 12 to 18% in East Goda- 
vari and 12% and less in Bellary and Anantapur districts. According 
to Mr. Sathyanathan^s Report the ryot moneylender charges between 
9 to 18% and a penal rate from 18% upwards for default in payment of 
interest. At every renewal — ^normally once in three years — ^the unpaid 
interest is added to the principal. Thus compound interest with three 
year rest is charged. 

The rates of interest of the Marwaris vary according to the demand 
for money, the value of the security offered and the personality of 
the borrower. For example, a rich mirasdar will get a loan on the 
pledge of jewel for a lower rate of interest than a poor ryot. According 
to the M!adras Banking Enquiry Committee Report ‘‘The smallest of 
these moneylenders operate among workshop coolies, railway employees 
and the like, lending petty sums at rates varying from 20 to 150 per cent. 
With the development of his business larger loans, are given at more 
reasonable rates which vary usually between 12 and 24%.” Mr. Sathya- 
nathan said that the Marwaris charged from 18 to 50% simple or com- 
pound interest and often more, and their operations were distinguished 
by the most hard-hearted ruthlessness. During the survey in the Vil- 
lages of the South Arcot District, it has been found that the Sowcars of 
Kurinjipadi usually charged between 18 to 37%% but 9 pies for a rupee 
for a month or 56%% was not uncommon, (Appendix II-Table 15). A 
loan secured on gold should necessarily bear a lower rate of interest but 
the sowcars charge the highest rate because of the borrowers’ urgent 
need. Enquiry in the villages has shown that in most cases the jewels 
were not redeemed because the high rate of interest soon mounted up 
and made it impossible for the poor ryots to redeem the jewels. 

Some Natukkottai Chettiars lend money on what is known as the 
kandu, kist or thandal systems. In this system, the interest is deducted 
in advance and the amount is repaid in equal instalments either daily, 
weekly or monthly. As no rebate of interest is allowed on the princi- 
pal repaid, the rate of interest works out to a much higher figure. 

Another kind of moneylending which reduces the poor agricultural 
labourer to life long serfdom is prevalent in most of the districts of the 
Madras Presidency, The landlord lends a certain sum of money — ^usu- 
ally Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 — ^to an agricultural labourer who unrlertakes to 
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serve the landlord till such time as he returns the money. The service 
he does covers the interest for the loan and the wages he gets are below 
subsistence level. The result is the labourer could never hope to get 
the sum he borrowed from his master and is bound to him for ever and 
thus loses his opportunity to get work anywhere he likes at terms 
favourable to him. 

Considering the return from agriculture, the rate of interest paid 
on the capital used by the agriculturist is usurious. It is correct when 
Mr. Sathyanathan says “It is obvious therefore that lending to the 
average agriculturist in India at rates, which exceed 6 per cent simple 
interest per annum, must be regarded as usurious, whoever the creditor 
may be.” During the economic depression the income from land almost 
dwindled to nothing and the rate of interest on the working capital was 
really burdensome. The necessity for lower interest rates and 
scaling down debts has already been stressed in the previous chapter. 
Both by voluntary methods — debt conciliation boards — and compulsory 
measures — ^The Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act — ^the rate of interest 
has been fixed at 6%% per annum on a loan taken by an agriculturist. 
The effect of the compulsory measure in "Madras has already been dis- 
cussed. There was a sudden shrinkage of credit and in many cases the 
poor ryot in dire need of money colluded with the moneylenders to 
evade the law. Cases were brought to light where the moneylenders 
executed bonds with the statutory rate of interest but paid the agri- 
culturist actually only half the sum mentioned in the bonds. Such prac- 
tices can he easily put an end to. 

Regulation of Moneylending. 

The most important measures in the matter of regulating money- 
lending — ^the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act (which laid down that 
any rate above 6%% to the agriculturist was usurious and unlawful) 
and the Debt conciliation Act (which sought to reduce debts and in- 
terest through conciliation boards) — ^have been discussed in the previ- 
ous chapter. 

The Usurious Loans Act of 1918: — ^Before 1855 regulations in 
Madras and some o^er provinces fixed the maximum rate of interest at 
12%. -Usury laws were repealed in that year and the Hindu law of 
Damdupat was not followed. Ihe agreed rate between the parties had 
to be decreed. Oh the recommendation of the commission appointed 
in 1891 to enquire into the working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
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Act, the Government of India amended the Contract Act in 1899 de- 
claring void contracts in which undue influence was exercised or im- 
conscionable transactions were entered into. As the contract Act was 
not of much use against the abuses of moneylending, the Madras Gov- 
ernment pressed for some legislation in 1906 against eidiorbitant rates 
of interest. Some of the suggestions are that the rates of interest 
should be statutorily limited, that the principle of Damdupat should be 
embodied in law and that the courts should have powers to reopen the 
accounts and determine the original principal to be paid. In 1918 the 
usurious loans Act was passed. A debtor could not get relief under 
this Act except by driving the creditor to court by refusing to repay. 
He could not sue the creditor for accounts and for redemption of mort- 
gages. The Act was amended in 1926 enabling a debtor to apply for 
redemption of mortgages. Under the Act, the court might reopen a 
transaction, if, in its opinion, the interest was excessive or the transac- 
tion between the lender and borrower substantially unfair. In deciding 
excessive interest and unfair-transactions, the criteria for the guidance 
of the courts are “ (1) the risk taken by the creditor, including the 
presence or absence of security and the financial condition of the bor- 
rower, (2) the various other charges besides interest made by the credi- 
tor, such as charge, in money or in kind, for expenses, inquiries, fines, 
bonuses, premia and renewals, (3) the compound interest if any, charg- 
ed, and (4) all the circumstances attending the loan including the need 
of the debtor.” According to the Act decreed amounts could not be 
reduced. ‘‘Where a bond was overwritten and there was failure of 
consideration, the court was helpless, unless extraneous evidence was 
strong enough to prove what was actually lent.” These set a limi t to 
the reopening of accounts. Accounts might be reopened upto a period 
of twelve years from the date of transactions even in the case of renewed 
loans. The excess over the fair rate of interest already paid would be 
adjusted to the principal and any overpayment would be refunded to 
the debtor. The court was also empowered to set aside, revise or alter 
any security given or agreement made in respect of a loan. But the 
conditions imposed pn the determination of a fair transaction nullified 
the application of relief clauses to the debtors. Again, the debtor can- 
not sue the creditor for accounts according to this Act. A debtor can 
sue only for redemption of mortgages. The Madras Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, which replaces the Usurious Loans Act in many respects, 
does not provide for the suing of accounts and thus prevents the debtors 
from applying to the court for getting the relief provided in the Act, 
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Mr. Sathyanathan, in his inquiry into the working of the Usurious 
Loans Act, was supplied with figures by District Judges regarding the 
interest awarded in cases that came before them. A uniform procedure 
is not followed in all the cases. Mr. Satyanathan says ‘‘The number of 
cases, in which the usurious loans act has been applied, forms a ridicu- 
lously low proportion of the total number of cases dealt with. The deci- 
sions as to what is usury and what is not, seem fickle and 
uncertain and the rates of interest eventually allowed vary 
from 30% to 6%. I am compelled therefore to conclude that 
the decisions have not always been arrived at on definite 
principles of law, but somewhat perhaps according to the indi- 
vidual personality of the presiding judges in cases where the de- 

fendant does not appear and is therefore declared exparte, the interest 
claimed is never questioned by court, however high it might be. It is 
sn established fact that such defendants, being hopelessly poor and 
despondent, seldom contest the claims of their rich and powerful credi- 
tors, who invariably engage good lawyers to represent them. I am led 
to believe further that the amount of principal claimed and recorded in 
the pronotes or registered documents is never questioned by the courts 
in any suit, although it is well known that the borrower very often 
does not get the amount recorded in the documents. The worst of it is 
that interest is calculated on fictitiously recorded principal amounts, 
thus enhancing the rates of interest to an enormous extent.” The above 
quotation gives a very good idea of the unsatisfactory way in which the 
Usurious Loans Act is worked. 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report, the Central Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee Report and Mr. Satyanathan’s Report are of 
opinion that no definite statutory rate of interest should be fixed. In 
discussing the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act in chapter 5 we have 
pointed out how the fixing of such a maximum limit was beneficial to 
the agriculturists and a step in the right direction. 

Regulation of Accounts 

The Punjab Regulation of Accoimts Act of 1&30 was the 
first of its kind in British India. Almost all the Provinces 
have passed laws on the basis of the Punjab Regulation of 
Accounts Act. In Madras also the Madras Debtors Protection Act of 
1935 regulates moneylenders accounts in a very restricted sphere. In 
fact, that Act is almost a dead letter. The Government that brought in 
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the Agriculturists’ Relief Act was planning to introduce a Moneylenders’ 
Bill for the regulation of accounts and of moneylending in general; but 
owing to a deadlock in the constitution nothing was done* 

The main provisions of the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act are 
that moneylenders or shopkeepers who advance loans in money or in 
kind at interest should keep an account for each debtor and send him 
every six months ‘‘a signed statement of the accouhts, distinguishing 
between principal and interest and detailing all the loan transactions 
of the past six months. If a separate account is not maintained for a 
debtor, the creditor, on suing him, is liable to lose his interest and will 
in any case not be awarded his costs.” 

Briefly stated, the provisions of the Madras Debtors* Protection Act 
are as follows: —Explaining the term ‘loan’ the Act says that it means 
“an advance of money or in kind at interest, being for a sum, or being 
of value, of less than five hundred rupees at a time in any one trans- 
action and includes any transaction which the court finds in substance 
to amount to such an advance hut does not include .... (sub-sec- 
tion 7 of Sec. 2) . Thus a loan above Rs. 500 cannot come under the 
Act. But this Act, unlike other acts, requires pawnbrokers also to keep 
accounts noting the details of the article pledged, the time agreed for 
redemption, the name of the pawner and the name of the owner of the 
article. A copy of the entry in such account should he delivered to 
the pawner on payment of the prescribed fee. Just as in the Punjab Act, 
every creditor is to maintain an account. In addition the Madras Act 
requires the creditor to record the rate of interest charged on the loan. 
But the statement of accounts should he furnished to the debtor only if 
he asks for it, on the payment of the prescribed fee. Failure to maintain 
accounts or give receipts or statement of accounts on demand will result 
in the waiving of interest during the period of default and the disallow- 
ance of cost in suits by creditors. It was laid down that if the interest 
charged exceeded 9% simple interest in the case of secured loans and 
15% in the case of unsecured loans the court would presume for the 
purposes of sections 3 and 4 of the Usurious Loans Act that the interest 
was excessive and the transaction substantially unfair. But sections 
of the Usurious Loans Act can be applied by the qourt even though the 
rates of interest may be less than those pr*escribed by this Act. 

It is, however, necessary that the limit of Rs. 500 placed on the loans 
that could come under this Act should be abolished. As in the Punjab 
and in some other provinces, the creditor should necessarily send a Half-^ 
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yearly statement of accounts to each of his debtors showing the total 
interest and principal due separately and all the transactions relating 
to the loan in the previous six months. The debtor should be allowed 
lo sue for his accounts. This provision may be avoided if inspectors 
and auditors are appointed to examine the accounts of the moneylenders 
periodically. As Mr, Sathyanathan says, this Act ‘‘should be brought 
prominently to the notice of the public at an early date, and that the 
attention of all Civil Judges should be drawn to its provisions.” 

Insolvency Laws 

The cry of the moneylender is that the insolvency acts are 
used often by the dishonest debtors to evade payments and that 
this is facilitated by the delay in liquidation proceedings by the 
official receivers. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee recom- 
mended that the official receivers and assignees should be permanent 
salaried government officers and that the insolvency cases should be 
dealt with more expeditiously by civil courts. In this connection, it 
must be emphasised that a simple rural insolvency act should be intro- 
duced to enable the poor villagers to make immediate use of that Act. 
The present insolvency act is so complicated that the poor peasants are 
unable to take protection imder this Act. 

Both the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee and Mr. Sathya- 
nathan’s Report give figures to show the inordinate delay of proceedings 
in courts and the delay in execution. Mr. Sathyanathan was supplied 
with figures by judges in thirteen districts. A summary of the figures 
is as follows: 


Year. 


Average duration of 
suits (days) 

1930 

. . 

397 

1931 


574 

1932 

• • 

384 

1933 

• * 

322 

1934 


489 
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The figures by the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee are interesting- 

Average number of days. 

Contested suits. Uncontested suits. 


Sub-Courts 

568 

90 

District Courts 

560 

146 

Appeals in District and 



Subordinate Judges’ 



Courts 

427 

210 


The position in 1939 has not materially changed. These prolonged pro- 
ceedings in courts involve great cost to money-lenders as well as pea- 
sants. Execution of a decree involves greater delay and obstacle. The 
Madras Banking Enquiry Committee is correct when it says “The loss 
by being compelled to have recourse to the courts to recover dues is so 
considerable that the interest must be charged at a high rate to cover 
that loss and the ready payer must pay for the others who cannot or 
will not pay in full ; so that there is here a strong argument against 
prompt payment and any one who pays on the due date comes to be 
regarded as more foolish than his fellows. Quicker decision and 
prompter and more effective execution are essential if better facilities 
are to be given for cheap credit.” 

The provision of arrest in the execution of decree should be abolish- 
ed in the case of agriculturists particularly and of all others generally. 

A land alienation Act restricting the alienation of land on the basis 
of the Punjab Act should be immediately introduced in this Presidency 
to prevent the alienation of all lands to moneylenders. In this Province 
except in the Agency tracts no restriction has been placed on the aliena- 
bility of ryotwari lands. 

Registration and Licensing of Moneylenders 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee are of opinion that regis- 
tration should be optional to a moneylender. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee say that the main objects of registration viz., 
reduction of the high rates of interest and the removal^ of dishonest 
practices among certain members of their class — ^may be achieved by 
utilising the Usurious Loans Act more fully, by regulating accoxmts on 
the model of the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, by educating the 
rural borrower and by the spreading of co-operative and joint stock 
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Tbanking. Hence they are against licensing of moneylending. But 
licensing of moneylending in addition to regulation of their business 
may be justified on three groimds. “Firstly it helps to locate the class 
of persons whose accounts have to be supervised. Secondly, it lays the 
foundation for the growth of organised rural banking which wiU in 
course of time be connected with larger banking institutions. It helps 
also for the gradual audit of accounts and for enforcement of rules of 
business by superior financing banks as the Reserve Bank, Thirdly one 
result of the regulation of moneylenders will be the driving out of occa- 
sional moneylending and the investment of funds in organised banks or 
in the hands of bigger moneylenders.”* In addition, registered money- 
lenders who will really grow in strength and maintain correct accounts 
may have a good chance of being appointed as agents of joint stock 
banks in the country. “This would remedy one of the obstacles of 
branch banking in India, namely the complete ignorance of the urban 
banker as to the conditions prevailing in the mofussil and the high cost 
of running a full fledged branch in the interior with a responsible 
manager.” 

Registration of moneylenders is being provided for in recent legis- 
lations in several provinces. To minimise too much interference in 
rural moneylending, moneylenders and moneylending may he defined 
and certain class of loans by certain persons — e.g., kind loans, loans by 
landlords to tenants etc., may be exempted. In licencing moneylenders 
a limit of capital invested in the business may be laid down. To further 
licensing in the initial stages, unBcensed moneylenders should not he 
given the benefit of suing in courts for the recovery of loans. Suitable 
rules should be framed for the guidance of the Registrar of money- 
lenders. The District Collector in each district can conveniently act as 
the Registrar. A special Act should he framed for regulating pawn- 
broking which is very common in the rural areas. 


* K. G. Sivaswami, Legislative Protection and Belief of Agricultural Debtors 
in India. 
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The Reserve Bank is prepared to rediscount agricultural paper of 
moneylenders discounted by Scheduled banks at special rates by grant 
of rebates to scheduled banks in respect of such paper. This can be 
facilitated if the moneylenders are registered. An association of regis- 
tered moneylenders can even approach the Reserve Bank for the direct 
discounting of their agricultural paper. 
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Agriculture and Food Problem in Madras* 

By 

R H. Rama Reddi Esq., M.A., B.Sc., (Edin.) 

Director of AgricwlUire^ Madras, 

Like all other parts of India, Madras is an essentially agriculttrral 
province and over 80% of dier population is almost entirely dependent 
on cultivation for livelihood. The Madras cultivator is a hard -worb- 
ing man and knows his joh fairly well. He has begun to realise the ad- 
vantages of impi'oved methods of cultivation and is willing to adopt 
any improvement provided it does not involve the payment of cash for 
any purchase. His economic condition is very unsatisfactory and he 
suffers from the disadvantages of fragmentation of holdings and want 
of subsidiary industries such as dairying, poultry-keeping, sheep fat- 
tentog, etc., to occupy his spare time in slack seasons. He now moves in 
a vicious circle,: Unless his economic condition is bettered he can- 
not produce better crops and unless he produces better crops his econo- 
mic condition cannot be improved. In any case, on a cultivator of this 
kind we depend for all our industrial and food crops and it is he who is 


*yal€^dictory Address delivered at the Cosmopolitan Club, Anriamalai Univer- 
sity, on 13th February 1943. 
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now called upon io increase the production of food crops to make good 
the shortage due to the fall of rice imports into our province from Burma 
and other foreign countries. Let us now examine the war time agri- 
culture of our province. 

The total area under cultivation in the province is about 3 crores 
and 60 lakhs of acres of which about 86 laldis are under irrigation while 
the rest of the area is dependent on rainfall. Nearly three^fourths of 
the total cultivated area or about 2 crores and 75 lakhs of acres are 
under food crops like paddy, cholam, ragi, different kinds of pulses, etc., 
and the remaining area, namely about 85 lakhs of acres is devoted to 
industrial crops like cotton, groundnut, tobacco and sugarcane, 

Madras stands in a very fortunate position in regard to agri- 
cultural raw materials, though it has very few industries worth men- 
tioning besides spinning and weaving. Most of the provincial govern- 
ments and States are now seriously concerned with the difficulty of 
finding markets for their short-staple cotton and I am sure that most 
of you are already aware of the amoimt of attention which the Govern- 
ment of India are paying to this question in recent months. The Gov- 
ernment of India have been seriously considering ways and means by 
which the grower of short staple cotton could be helped to obtain rea^- 
sonable prices for his cotton and have even imposed recently an import 
duty of 1 anna per pound or Es. 25 per bale of cotton imported from 
other countries with a view to utilise this income for the benefit of the 
cultivator. Japan which was our best customer for this cotton has now 
become involved in war against us and is no longer in our market to 
purchase this cotton. Japan’s takings of our cotton amounted to about 
15 lakhs of bales every year of mostly short-staple cotton and with the 
loss of the Japanese market the Indian cotton grower is at his wits’ ends. 
Fortunately for us in Madras, the problem of short-staple cotton is of 
little consequence. The production of our cotton of aU tj^es is about 
5 lakhs of bales and not more than 20 thousand bales of this cotton is 
of the type which is under serious consideration of the Government of 
India. Even of this small quantity as many as 19 thousand bales are of 
special quality, being red-coloured and have as good a demand as any 
staple cotton. The quantity of cotton that comes under real inferior 
short staple cotton is only about one thousand bales which are produced 
in the Vizagapatam district. The staple lengths of our cotton varies 
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from about 3/4 to 1 1/8 inches and the best of our cottons are capable 
of spinning up to 60s. Our best cotton is almost entirely consumed by 
our local mills and the rest has a fair demand both in Madras and other 
provinces in India. Thus our cultivator is quite safe so far as cotton 
is concerned. 

Our position of groundnut is, however, unsatisfactory. Madras is 
the largest producer of groundnut and has aibout. 36 laldis of acres under 
this crop. About 50% of our groimdnut was consumed in India prior 
to the war and all the rest was exported to foreign countries. But due 
to want of shipping space there was a big fall in exports last year with 
a consequent crash in prices. Luckily the Food Ministry in England 
came to our rescue by offering a suitable price for a fairly large quan- 
tity of this commodity. This timely assistanbe, coupled with the reduce- 
tion of area under groundnut upto about 30% due partly to intensive 
propaganda by the Revenue and Agricultural Departments and partly 
to the unfavourable season, has been very helpfxil for maintaining the 
present level of prices. But the danger is not over. If the cultivator 
thinks that the present prices would be maintained and he increases the 
area imder production> he will have again to face lower prices. He 
is, therefore, well advised to take note of the propaganda by the Re- 
venue and Agricultural Departments and adjust the acreage. Every 
effort is, however, being made by Government to increase the local 
consumption of groundnut and if the cultivator conoperates with the 
efforts of Government by reducing the area he may not have cause for 
repentance. The area so reduced can very well be utilised for food crops 
which are now selling at a fair price. There is, of course, enormous 
scope for increasing the consumption of groundnut in India provided a 
suitable lamp is designed for using this oil in the place of kerosene for 
the purpose of lighting. A lamp, in fact, has been prepared but l am 
not sure if it is good enough for putting on the market. 

In the case of tobacco, Madras holds a virtual monopoly for the culti- 
vation of Virginia or cigarette tobacco. This crop has a fair market even 
now and requires no special attention except in the direction of the 
improvement of its quality. Steps have been taken for its improve- 
ment thimugh better cultivation and the elimination of pest attacks and it 
would be enough if the cultivator does not unduly increase the area 
under this variety. Local varieties of tobacco are usually consumed in 
this country itself and require no particular attention for the present 
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One other crop that is likely to 'affect the agricultural economy of 
our cultivator is sugarcane. The niunber of sugar factories in our pro^ 
vince is too inadequate to deal with all our sugarcane but so long as there 
is a reasonable demand for jaggery there is no trouble with this crop. 

So much for the commercial crops. 

Now I should like you to turn ybvu' attention to food crops which are 
at present much more important thair the commercial crops. I have already 
mentioned that the average area under food crops in our province is 
roughly 2 crca’es and 75 lakhs of acres. Of this area, aibout 85 lal^hc of 
acres are under serai and fully irrigated paddy; but if the second crop 
also is taken into account the area under paddy would come to a little 
over 1 crore acres. The remainmg 1 crore and 90 laklis are under dry 
unirrigated crops like cholam, cumibu, ragi, etc. The normal anuTuia l 
production of all these crops is about 80 lakhs of tons of cleaned gr ain. 
Three-fifths of this quantity or 50 lalchs of tons are rice and the remaining 
30 lakhs represent all other grains. This total quantity is not enough to 
feed ouar population in normd years and we are Iberefore obhged to 
import rice from Burma, Siam, etc., to the extent of 9 lakhs of tons per 
year. But we also exported our finer rice to Ceylon, Mysore, Hyderar- 
bad and Bombay roughly 2 lakhs and 50 thousand tons. Our net 
imports were, therefore, 6 lakhs and 50 thousand tons. Now we all 
know that the imports of foreign rice have very greatly diminished and 
are likely to stop altogether. The question, therefore, is “How can we 
meet this deficit and what steps have been taken by the concerned Gov- 
ernment Departments to produce more food crops not only for ourselves 
but also to meet the demand of our army abroad.” There are two ways 
of increasing the production, viz., by extensive and intensive methods. 
That is to say, by increasing the area under food crops and by increas- 
ing the 5 ield per acre. 

Considering first the question of extensive cultivation it should be 
clearly understood that in our province there is little or no waste-land 
available which can be brought immediately imder culivation without 
irrigation. Every acre of land that can be cultivated is already under 
cultivation except the strips of land adjoining the railway lines and the 
railway stations. Government have already taken steps to utilise these 
lands for growing food crops as during the last year. The only possi- 
bility is to divert for food crops a portion of the land which was hitherto 
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cultivated with conunercial crops. I have already mentioned the steps 
taken in this direction hy reducing the area under groundnut to the 
extent of 10 lakhs of acres last year. Information is not yet available as 
to what proportion of this area was utilised for food crops. It is possi- 
ble that at least 30% of this area or about 3 lakhs of acres was devoted 
to these crops. This was what was adiieved last year and propaganda 
will be continued for growing more food crops in the place of groundnut 
till the war is over. 

The area under irrigated paddy also has, to a little extent, increased 
due to the facilities offered by the Irrigation Department for more water. 
The total irrigated area of ffie province is, as I have already mentioned, 
about 86 lakhs of acres and including the second crop it comes to about 
1 crore and 2 lakhs of acres. The increase due to the efforts of the Irri- 
gation Department is about 5 lakhs of acres so that the total acreage 
under paddy in the year 1940-41 went up to 1 crore and 7 lakhs of acres. 

For intensive cultivation, dry lands do not offer much scope as the 
success of cultivation in these lands dejjends upon rainfall which is often 
vmcertain and precarious particularly in localities where this sort of culti- 
vation is most important, e.g. Ceded Districts. Further, the methods of 
cultivation in dry land districts have already reached a fairly high level of 
efficiency and the only possible improvements that could be suggested are 
the distribution of improved implements, better jnelding seed and prot- 
per preservation of cattle manure. Propaganda has already been going 
on in these directions and seed and implemehts are always available for 
sale in agricultural depots and with the approved cultivators and imple-? 
ment manufacturers. 

If we think of intensive cultivation, our thoughts naturally turn to 
wet or irrigated lanils, for it is in these lands that we can have control 
over moisture in the soil. Moisture is the main factor on which the 
success of agriculture depends and wherever, therefore, there is the 
possibility of irrigation, the cultivator ^ould ibe able to raise the crop 
yield if he only takes the necessary trouble. 

The average yield of paddy in our province is estimated at 1,200 lb. 
I«r acre. This is low compared with the yield in otiier paddy growing 
comitries. But the low sdeld is due to a number of adveme factors which 
cannot be easily remedied. The following are the factors that affect 
advecscilyV: 
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About one-third of the total irrigated area (or acres) is grown with 
paddy under semi-irrigated conditions for want of sufficient water-supply. 
Under this S 5 ratem the crop is sown with the help of rains and allowed to 
grow like any dry crop such as cholam up to a certain period and it is 
then irrigated and treated as an irrigated crop. Tlhe yield obtained from 
this crop is natmally low. Paddy is essentially a wet crop and gives 
satisfactory yields only when it is grown as a wet crop from the very 
start. 

The present practice of annual lease is another cause for low yields. 
The landlord cares very little beyond his annual income and is not inte- 
rested in the improvement of the land. The tenant in turn is concern- 
ed only with extracting as much from the land as possible with little or 
no applicatidn of manure. The result is the deterioration of the land 
with a fall in its yielding capacity. This evil can be remedied only if 
the minimum period of lease is extended and the landlord is made to 
pay a share of expenditoe on any improvement effected on the land by 
the tenant. All .this does not, however, appear to be possible without 
necessary legislation and tlrere is, therefore, no use of discussing this 
point now at any great length. The only thing that can be done is 
to induce the cultivaors to use better seed and adopt improved methods 
of cultivation. 

The ithird cause is the necessity for cultivating short duration varie- 
ties which are by nature low yielders. These varieties are grown in 
many localities for want of sufficient water-supply for irrigation. No 
such varieties are grown in other countries where there is only one season 
for paddy crop and where only long duration varieties are cultivated. 
L(Ong duration varieties have a long period of growth and usually give a 
much heavier yield. In Madras also, wherever long duration varieties 
are grown, their yields compare quite favourably with those in other 
countries. 

The Department of Agriculture has produced over 70 varieties of 
improved seed suitable for different soils and seasons all over the pro- 
vince. They yield up to 15% more than local paddy besides being 
superior in quality; and ffie seed is witiiin ea^ reach of every cultivator. 
These varieties are now grown over an area of mbre than 20 lakhs of 
acres or one-fourth of the total paddy area. If the remaining 75% o^ 
the area also is planted with these varieties there will be a general 
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increase of paddy shield hy at least 7-8%. These new varieties Have also 
the capacity of responding better to manurial and cultural treaimehte 
than local varieties. 

The cultivator is unfortunately still in the habit of using a high seed 
rate per acre which results not only in waste of seed but also in lower 
yield. The local seed rate in most of the paddy gromng areas varies 
from 50 to over 100 lb. or 20 to 40 Madras measures per acre. The best 
results are obtained by reducing the seed rate to about 25 lb. or 10 M.M. 
per acre. This saving in seed rate alone comes to about 2% of the total 
yield of paddy all over the province. 

One other defect in the local method of cultivation of paddy is raia^ 
ing nurseries very thick and transplanting the seedlings in bunches of 
10-12 into each hole. The cultivators sow 50-100 lb. of seed in a small plot 
of 5-6 cents. The result is that the seedlings are unhealthy and under- 
grown. When these seedlings are planted in bunches they grow slow 
and also yield low. The best way of raising seedlings is to sow 25 lbs. 
or 10 M.M. in a 10 cents plot and transplant the seedlings 2-4 per hole 
at a distance of 4-10 inches depending upon the soil fertility. If the land 
to be transplanted is fertile^ wider spacing is necessary to allow the 
plant to tiller freely. In poor land close spacing is better. 

The most important part of paddy cultivation is manuring and it is 
very necessary that every cultivator should know why it is so important. 
Any crop requires for its pi^oper growth and yield of grain, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash in large quantities. It requires other sub- 
stances also such as Calcium, Magnesium, Sulphur, etc., to a small extent; 
but they are present in such large quantities in the soil that they need not 
be replaced in the form of manure. A good crop of paddy removes from the 
soil 48 lb. of Nitrogen equivalent to 600 lb. of ground-nut cake or 2 cwts. 
of Ammonium STilphate, 23 lb, of Phosphoric acid equivalent to 1 cwt. 
of bone meal or superphosphate and 43 lb. of potash. This will give an 
idea of the amount of manurial substances removed by paddy crop each 
time and it is or^ a matter of commonseiise that unless these substances 
are returned to the soil in some form or oUier the yielding capacity of the 
land goes down year after year. We are, however, lucky that om soils 
are rich in potash by nature and it is unnecessary to replace it except in 
Nilgiris where the soils are not so well furnished with this plant food. 
Thus the only substances that w^ should return to the soil are nitrogen 
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and pKosphoric acid. But even of these two substances our soils con- 
'tain a fair amount of Phosphoric acid and it is enough if bone meal or 
superphosphate is applied at the rate of 1 owt. per acre to every alters 
nate crop. It should also be understood that bone meal, if applied by 
itself does not respond well. It gives satisfactory results only when it is 
used in conjunction with green leaf or any other organic matter. 

Nitrogen can be applied in the form of inorganic manure such as oil- 
cake, dried fish, green leaf, etc. or in the form of inorganic manure like 
Ammonium Sulphate. But the cheapest of all these is green leaf which 
the cultivators can grow in their own fields at a very little cost. 'A 
good crop of green manure grown in one acre of land is sufficient to 
manure 2-3 acres. Green manure is grown at present in our province 
over an acre of about 5 lakhs of acres and it has not been possible to 
extend it more widely for want of water supply. It does not ask for 
more than two irrigations, but it is found difficult to find water even for 
two wettings. Most of the green manure is at present grown by the aid 
of rains. Ihe cultivator knows the value of green manure and is eager 
to grow it if water is available. But water is not available. Fortunate- 
ly now groundnut cake is selhng cheap and is not much beyond the reach 
of many cidtivators. Vigoroxis propaganda was carried on during Ihe 
past two years with the result that unusually large quantities of this 
manure were applied to the paddy crop., There is not much use in apply- 
ing cattle manure to paddy crop. It gives better results when applied 
to dry crops. But if it is available and the cultivator has no dry land it 
can he used for paddy crop. 

I do not think that I need dwell on cultural operations such as 
ploughing, weeding, etc,, and every cultivator knows these operations. 
The only suggestion I could make is that there is a good deal of labour- 
saving if iron ploughs are used in place of country wooden ploughs. 
The number of plou^is sold during the last year due to the efforts of the 
Agricultural Department was over 7,000 which is a record figure. 

Thus the important factors that contribute to the increase of paddy 
yield are, sufficient water-supply, high yielding varieties, low seed rate to 
raise healthy seedlings, transplanting of seedlings not more than 2-4 per 
hole at proper distance according to the feitihty of the soil, use of iron 
plo^^s and appication of proper manures. These will raise our present 
yield, irrei^ective of the duration of the crop by not less than 25%, 
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Well, now you will naturally ask me “Yes. We quite understand 
what all you have said. We are now confronted •witii the shortage of rice 
up to lakhs of tons owing to the stoppage of rice imports from Burma 
and what are your achievements to fill this gap?” I am glad to he able to 
tell you that due to the intensive propaganda of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the increase of area under paddy cultivation, the yield of rice 
obtained in 1940-41 was about 8 lakhs of tons more than normal. We 
had to make up only % lakh of tons but imports received that year were 
greater than this quantity. The results of 1941-42 are not yet known but 
crop forecasts show that there is a fall in area ■under paddy crop by a 
little over 2% but the sdeld expected is about the same as last year. 
That is to say, our shortage is about % laMi of tons which is more -than 
counter-balanced by the extra yield obtained from 3 lakhs acres of dry 
land as a result of the decrease in area under groundnut. Thus you 
find that there ■will he no Portage of food grains this year. There is also 
no reason to believe that the cultivators ■will slacken tiieir effort if they 
are offered loans for the purchase of manures and seed and the Govern- 
ment are doing everything possible to help the cultivators. 



A Criterion for the Purity of Bromine 

By 

S. V. An-aotakeishnan 

Anmmalai University 

In the course of investigations on the Kinetics of the olefin-bromine 
reactions, it was found necessary to prepare bromine in a very pure 
state. Neither “A. R. Bromine'' nor ^‘Bromine distilled over sodium” 
gave satisfactory results and this was traced to the presence primarily 
of hydrogen bromide and moisture. After eliminating these, the bromine 
had to be tested for its purity. The reaction kinetic studies indicated 
that the induction period that is obtained may be used as a convenient 
criterion since, this was highly sensitive to the impurities mentioned, 
With the same solvent and working at a constant temperature, the in- 
duction period for the olefine bromine reaction was found to be the 
same for any one olefin within the limits of experimental error. 'This 
criterion has served in our laboratories as a safe guide in determining 
the purity of bromine. 

Experimental 

Preparation of pure bromine: — ^A. R. bromine was shaken with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (A. R.) and left in contact with the acid for 
three hours. The process was repeated twice, the bromine being finally 
kept over concentrated sulphuric acid (A. R.) overnight. The bromine 
layer was carefully tapped into a clean dry flask and repeatedly frozen 
and melted, carefully avoiding access of moisture. The fractions melting 
first and freezing last were eliminated, about 25% being lost thus. The 
bromine thus obtained was distilled in an all glass apparatus over fused 
A.R. potassium bromide, large head and tail fractions being rejected. A 
further 25% was lost in this process. The middle fraction was taken in 
a distilling flask in a vacuum system &ozen in solid carbondioxide and 
methanol and the pump started, The evacuation was carried on for 
about 6-10 hours and the x’esidual bromine freed thus from moisture 
and hydrogen bromide was fractionated the middle fraction alone being 
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taken. The hromine is stored in clear dry amber coloured botUes in 
a desiccator. 

Testing for purity: -^A M[30 solution of the bromine in pure glacial 
acetic acid purified by the metliod of Orton is allowed to react with 
M/30 crotonic acid also in acetic acid, in the dark at SS'S’C. An induc- 
tion period of 24 minutes is invariably obtained. 
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A Note on the Orienting Influences in Benzene 

By 

S. V. Aktantakrishitan 
(Annmidai University.) 

TKe systematic study of substitution in benzene derivatives has 
brought out in recent years a close correlation between the nature of the 
substituent and its orienting influence. Hammick and Illingworth^ have 
brought out tlie influence of the position of components of a substitu- 
ent group on orientation but this generalisation is more or less of an 
empirical nature. Sutton and coworkers®, from an examination of the 
dipole moments of a series of aliphatic and of aromatic compounds have 
evolved the orientation rule ; 

"If jiar— X— paliph— X is positive the compound is ortho para 
and if the difference is negative, meta orienting”. This genera- 
lization has been tested in a large number of cases considering for the 
pmpose only reactions with electropliilic reagents. With nucleophilic 
reagents, the position should be reversed. 

Careful investigation has revealed that apart from the position taken 
up by the new entrant group, a substituent also affects the relative velo- 
city of reaction and the relative proportion of the different isomers formed 
in the course of the reaction. Ingold and coworkers^ have demonstrated 
this for nitrations at ordinary temperatures. Recently, Eyring and Ri® 
have shown that the relative velocity of nitration as well as the prcpori- 
tion of isomers are closely related to the dipole moment of the com- 
pounds. 

It mxist be mentioned at the outset that all dipole moment measure^- 
ments as wdl as orientation studies have been mostly at ordinary tem- 
peratures. Botb Sutton’s generalization and Eyring’s calculations based 
on the kinetic studies of Ingold on aromatic nitrations hold good genen* 
ally for ordinary temperatures. For higher temperatures, quantitative 
data are not available for nitrations, but the limitations of both conclu- 
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sions are clearly IbrougM out !by examining experimental data on otter 
electrophilic reagents. Wibaut and coworkers^ have examined carefully 
Ihe chlorination and bromination of halogeno benzenes and have obtain- 
ed the interesting result that at high temperatures both the halogens 
become essentially meta orienting. 


TABLE I. 

Bromination of Bromobenzene and chlorination of chlorobenzene. 


Temperature 

% isomers 
with Bromoenzene 


% isomers witli 
Chlorobenzene 

»c 

ortho 

meta 

para 

ortho 

meta 

para 

400 

20 

23 

57 




450 

20-5 

54-5 

25 




500 

20*9 

55-7 

23-4 

21 

54 

24 

5S5 

19-6 

58-8 

21-6 




600 




15 

60 

24 

630 

18-9 

59-9 

21-2 





These results clearly lead to ih.e conclusion that mther Sutton’s rule 
based on dipole moment valu^ is untmable at higher temperatures or 
the dipole moment itself change.s at higher temperatures. Eyring (loc. 
dt.) has shown that it is possible to calculate the dipole moment if the 
relative amounts of the ortho, meta and para disuhstitution products are 
known. The relevant eg.uations that he uses for the purpose are the 
following: 


(fij? ^m) £» 

rD 

=.-kTln^ 

.. (1). 

( [So] Zm) £« 

rD 

^^kTln — 

.. (2) 


=S® (r^+Ti,) + («1— e„)n 

.. (3) 
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\xali = — 6E,rt (rjp'-f-rj,) ,, 



ri=C— C bond distance in aromatic compounds. 
r«=C— a: bond distance. 

Using these and applsdng to Wibaut’s results, the dipole moment 
values for bromo benzene and for chlorobenzene are found to be as in 
Tables II and HI below. The availaible data for chloro benzene are not 
as accurate as for the bromo compound but the results are none the less 
striking, 

TABLE II 

Dipole moment of bromobenzene at different temperatures. 


Temperature p 

“C debyes 


Ordinary temperatures — l"68t 

400 - 1-72 

450 — 2-18 

500 — 2 -22 

555 - 2*26 

680 - 2-29 
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TABLE ni 

Dipole moments of CMorobenze at liigh temperatures 


Temperature [x 

°C debyes 

Ordinary temperatures. — 1-54 

500 -2-18 

600 -2 -21 


It is significant that at the high temperatures at whida these reac- 
tions have been carried out, the calculated values for the aromatic halo- 
gen compounds do not differ greatly from the observed values of mo- 
ments for the corresponding aliphatic compounds at oi’dinary tempera- 
tures of the type chosen by Sutton for his comparisons. Plotting tem- 
perature against dipole moment it will be seen that the trarBition from 
an aromotic to an aliphatic value is not a gradual one. The change takes 
place shmply at a temperature which is probably characteristic of the 
halogen substituent. 

Now, when one considers the genesis of the orienting influences in 
terms of the electronic theories of organic reaction the halogens belong 
to the; group (I-|-T)^®, the inductive effect as is well known, is essenti- 
ally related to the state of polarization of the molecule and as such may 
be expected to remain constant over range of temperatures in which the 
molecule is stable; tiie tautomeric effect, on the other hand, is essmitially 
a polarizability factor and as sudi temperature dependent. Where a 
group influence depends on both these factors or on the T effect alone, 
it is reasonable to expect that the dipole moment varies with tempera- 
ture and with this assumption, Sutton’s rule becomes generally applica- 
ble. 

In interpreting the influence of temperature on the nuclear reacti- 
vity of the halogenohenzenes, two factors have to ibe borne in mind. A 
rise in temperature results in a general increase in the activity of all 
three positions, ortho, meta and para. Using a two dimensional formula, 
the proportion of molecules for which the kinetic energy is greater than 
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the energy of activation E is given ty e-E/RT. examination of 
Table IV iows the rapid rate at -which this increase takes place : 


TABLE IV 


p-E/RT e-E/RT 

E(kiloclaories)^10r.(T=27»C) -^-3;g^,(T=427»C) 


Ratio of second 
and third coluinn. 


30/> 

ca 10 

ca 10-® 

low 

20 

9-0Xl0-“ 

6 -4X10-® 

low 

17-5 

2-2XlO”“ 

3 -8X10-* 

10^ 

15 

1-4X10~® 

2-3X10-® 

106 

12-5 

9 -5X10-® 

1-4X10-2 

105 

10 

6 -5X10-® 

8-0X10-2 

103 


For the reactions iinder consideration, however, no values of E are 
available but a close correlation though of a qualitative nature may be 
obtained by comparison with the additive reactivity of ethylene deriva- 
tives. Groups which activate benzene substitution are known to activate 
addition of bromine to the ethylenic linkage if one considers electrophilic 
reagents. For the addition reaction, the influence of. an activating group 
leads to a diminution of the energy of activation^ and the converse may 
be reasonably be expected for a deactivating group. Sherman^ has cal- 
culated the energy of activation for the ethylene bromine reaction to be 
20*0 kilocalories and in the case of vinyl chloride and bromide this value 
is likely to be exceeded. For the substitution reactions of the type speci- 
fied earlier, with cfaloro and bromo benzenes, an energy of activation of 
the same order of magnitude 33aay be expected. Also, since the position 
that is most deactivated is meta to the halogen atom, substitution here may 
be expected to involve a higher energy of activation than in other posi- 
tions and the influence of temperature arising from increased collisions 
and thermal activation wiU be most noticeable. 


Though this large increase in the number of activated molecules may 
account for some increased substitution, this by itself caimot explain the 
apparent reversal in the behaviour of halogen in orientations. Consider 
ing the nature of the T effect, one ha’s to conclude that in the region of 
transition, it ceases to be operative and the inductive effect leads to meta 
onentation. Before a proper explanation of this abnormality can be given 
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furtiher data on other reactions and also the behaviour o£ other proper- 
ties of the C — link depending on polarizability with higher tempera- 
tures is necessary. 

Other orientation rules not having a physical basis can be expected 
to hold good only to a limited extent and it is not surprising that they all 
fail in the present instance- 

Summary 

The electronic theory of benzene substitution has been given a 
physical basis recently and has been correlated with dipole moments. 
Experimental results at high temperature above 400 ®C require that 
either existing generalizations are not valid or dipole moments should 
vary with temperature in the case of somo classes of compounds. An 
extension of Eyring’s calculations shows that the latter is probably true. 
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Our Musical Heritag^e 

By 

M. L. SlTAEAMAW, 

Part I 

The music of the Yajur Veda has been handed down to us throu^ 
posterity intact, without emibellishments and without mutilations, by care- 
ful processes of faithful repetition, Clements® gives the considered 
opinion according to Ethel RosenthaP® that “Indian music has probably 
undergone less change than any other dining the past 2000 years.” The 
chant is a monotonous tritone very carefully camouflaged from the 
earliest times. 'Ihis trichord, as it may be styled in modem parlance, 
taken, usually two notes at a time has been sou^t to be interpreted for 
us by earliest Sanskritic, Buddhistic, Jain and Tamil scholars anJ by 
Bashyakaras including Sri Sankara, Sri Ramanuja and Sri Mjadhva 
Acarilis. Seshagiri SastiiV® most recent interpretation is quoted in N. S. 
Ramachandran’s^^® research thesis. 

It is not surprising as to how this simple Yajur Veda chant ba p ^ 
however, eluded rigorous analysis till now. It is well known that the 
mode of a group of notes comprising either a diapason or tetra chord 
could easily be identified. The tridiord is relatively more difficult to 
analyse. We have also found that the trichord does not commence from 
the C, Major. Yojur Veda chant commences from the B. minor (Bh) and 
stops with the D minor (Db) . Thus we can say tliat the religious music 
of the whole of the Yajur and Atharva VedAs can be described as the 
simplest but at the same time very perplexing, trimeated raga in the 
key of the B minor (Bb) . 

Firstly nobody has Up to the present measured the exact frequencies 
or the frequency ratios of the three notes. Measurement of frequencies 
of European musical scales has evolved a standard scale viz., Hie major 
diatonic scale or our Sankarabarana^®® and at least two chromatic scales®® 
which, however, are not ^andard since they are not acceptable either 
to acousticians or to our Indian musidaiis. The first scientific Indian 
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musician was the late A. M. Chinnaswamy Mudaliar^ of the Madras 
Secretariat who in 1893 sought to extend European staff notation to the 
sacred songs of Sri Thiagaraja Ayyah in Telugu and to the sacred songs 
of Gopalakrishna Bharathi and of Vedanayagam Pillai in Tamil. I con'- 
.$ider hitn as a genius since he was the first to anticipate the later theo- 
ries of Sahesa lyer^^ P. Sambamoortltf®^ and C. Subrahmanya lyer^’, 
that the European major diatonic scale or diapason, was otur Sankara- 
barana or a slight variation of the 29th melakarta of Venkatamakhin. 
Though Mr. Mudaliar opined correctly that our Todi derived from 
Hanumattodi the eighth melakarta, took the D, E, A and B notes flat, 
he was unfortunately in eiTor with regard to the frequencies 
and their frequency ratios. The rational numbers representing 
frequency ratios are called musical intervals. However, 
our measurement of frequencies for Indian ragas with improved 
technique though differing from Chinnaswamy Mudaliar’s values, 
do not detract in the least from tire boldness and originality of his views 
or the validity of his mode of reasoning. Another remarkable musician 
who sought to interpret our Indian and Carnatic musical scales is A. H. 
Fox Strangways’^®, who, I understand, was a leader of an orchestra in 
England. In his book “The Music of Hindostan” published in 1914 after 
touring India, he refers to A. M. Chinnaswamy Mudaliar’s book’’’. 
Ethel RosenthaP®'’ in her book, quotes very freely from the same source. 

Tlie first AU-India Music Conference was held in Baroda in 1916^®®, 
under the patronage of the late Gaekwar of Baroda and considerable 
spade work in the classification of bur ragM and modes has been done 
from 1928 to 1942. However, no exact .mea^iifement of frequencies for 
our Indian and Carnatic modes seem to have .been undertaken, though 
in the vast amount of literature about Indian music, published in our 
press from 1928 and especially from 1937, by Swami VipulanandajP^ 
Mahamahopadhyaya U. V. Swaminatha Iyer, P. Sambamoorthi^-®®, C. 
Subrahmanya Iyer™, N- S. Ramachandran*®^. Ramachandra Dikshitari^ 
S. Subrahmanya SastrP*® and others, a relationship to the works of A. M. 
Chinnaswamy Mudaliar and A. H. F. Strangways can be established. 
For example, C. Subrahmanya Iyer and Sambamoorthi Iyer have tacitly 
accepted the theory of Fox Strangways with regard to Indian musical 
intervals and both (15 and 17 i & ii) quote A. H. F. Strangways to prove, 
the validity of their deductions. 

Coming to the second point as to how such a simple tridiord in Todi 
could be so effectively coded, so as to escape detection, we must point 
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out that a musician whether vocalist or instrumentalist has till now Been 
an artiste or artist only, and not a physicist or an acoustician. The Indian 
musicians, one and aU of thorn, have learnt music only by the chara(S 
teristically oriental processes of faithful repetition (Santhai and Tiru- 
mi) . In a recently published article in the Times of India Weekly, Bonm 
bay, it was pointed out by an unknown author® that Yukar, the Veda of 
an aboriginal race, Ainus of Japan has been handed down for ages (2000 
years) by processes very akm to the Indian processes of Santhai and 
Tiruvai. It seems that “to chant Yukar in its entirety requires several 
weeks” and that the Ainus or Ainu® a tall and stalwart race “flat faced, 
copper coloured and hairy but of distinctly Aryan origin” have not cared 
to read or write. Also we have now in our midst two old vocalists, Mr. 
Lakshmana Pillai of Trivandrum and Mr. M. S. Ramaswamy Iyer of 
Madura. It is remarkable that both men at their old age have still pre- 
* served their caiefully cultivated voice. Lakshmana Pillai teaches at 
present the modem kritis and kirtanas in our University by these same 
processes of faithful repetition and rehearsals. 

To clinch a theory tlie modem scientist relies upon experiment and 
reproducibility of result. Also Dirac, a great Mathematician has pointed 
out that the scope of Physics is to take measurements. Physics has mainly 
relied upon ocular evidence and measurements for its progress. “What 
we can see, we can measure” has been its fundamental principle. It was 
Helmholtz® in his classical book “On sensations of tone,” who showed 
for the first time in Europe that physicists or acousticians can measure 
what is spoken or what we can hear. The fact that in preserving our 
Vedas and music, experiments, measurement and reproducibility of re- 
sult have been the criteria of our forefathers, makes our heritage all the 
more precious for lis. We can understand the loss of monetary heritage 
Sf.an individual or of a nation but not the loss of the superb intellectual 
and artistic heritage of a nation, as ours is, based as they have been on 
the solid experimental foundations such as Veena or the Yal and upon 
faithful and almost religious rehearsals, 

Clements® studied iheortically the , chant of the Yajur and Sama 
Vedas and musicians like Haug"^® and A. H. Fox Strangways’' also have 
studied them in India itself. For example, Strangways quotes Haug and 
MacdonelF^ in his hook and also a sloka from the first chapter of the 
Atharva Veda beginning with “Sam no de vir ahista ye etc.” Strangways 
agrees with the views of Clements and Kaug but differs only 
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slightly from the Mimamsa of Macdonell, in the elucidation of 
the grace notes vis., Uddttam, Svaritam, AnvMttam and Frachctyam, 
which are derivable from a fritone chant. However, it must be pointed 
■out to the credit of these European scholars that they correctly recog- 
nised the Yajur Veda chant as a simple tritone melody. To Indian 
scholars on ihe ether hand, these four grace notes have till now been a 
moot problem^ 2 c_ the European scholars have concentrated their 

attention more upon Sama Veda which according to them takes more 
notes of a diapason and therefore is r'elatively more easy to tacHe. 
A. H. F. Strangways comes to the conclusion that the tune of Sama Veda 
diould be related to Ahogi, a raga in turn derived from Karaharayria 
mela. He quotes the views of Seshagiri Sastri^® of Mysore in this con- 
nection. P. Sambamoorthi, who I understand has had discussions with 
T. S. Sabesa lyer^^ ex-principal of our Music College, opines that the 
Tnnsif of the Sama Veda is related to Karaharapria, the 22nd mela of 
Govinda Dikshitar and Venkatamakhiti^®’’. We must mention here that 
this moot point about the tune has not been elucidated or cleared up, but 
only made more vague. Ahogi is a definite mode or raga whereas Kara- 
haraxrria is amelakarta raga and includes many allied ragas, which could 
be derived from it by a modal shift of tonic. I am not at present interest- 
ed in Sama Veda sufficiently, to suggest a precise theory with regard to 
its mode. I have not learnt even a chapter of the jSama Veda as I have 
done in Yajur Veda. I think, however, that the melakarta cannot be 
Karaharapria but more allied to the mela Hanumattodi or Gana Sama 
VaraK.^®“ I hope to learn Sama Veda vocally and to reproduce the melody 
in the monochord, an improvised siren and in the Veena before clinching 
the issue of its mela. 

For the second time after thirty years I practised to chant Purusha- 
suktam, learning it through our welbknown methods of Santhai and 
Tiruvai. The correctness of the acquired knowledge was checked on 
different occasions and at different places in India. Yet. I have been as 
much puzzled as these scholars by the extreme diffictilly in putting such 
a sim ple melody to tune. Accidentally, I found, that if the diant is 
rendered devoid of words as when it is sung in alaphana fashion or when 
it is taken on the whistle, the musical aspect becomes more prominent 
and the chant relatively easier to decipher. For example, Nicholson 
and Koch“ in their book on “Bird Music” have supplied two grama- 
phone records of European bird-music. Ih one of these on the same 
side is recorded the music of the wonderful vocalist among birds, vis., 
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the nightingale and the monotonous and apparently simple music of the 
cuckoo. The name of the latter bird is related to its two tone, mono- 
tonous music which, however, in our opinion has not been put in 
European staff notation for the simple reason that it is not a commonly 
recognised European musical interval. The musical interval in this 
dischord has been established by us to be an ancient Indian musical 
interval viz., 7/6, by synchronising it on the whistle and reproducing 
it exactly with a improvised siren. This is the interval between Shadja 
(Mandam) and Sadhdrana GMnddra or between Panchama and Kaisiki 
Nishada. Helinholtz^^ in his treatise on ‘^Sensations of tone” had 
worked up the acoustics of what he called the 16 upper partial tones or 
overtones of the tensed vibrating string. This ratio 7/6 works out as 
the musical interval between, the 7th and 6th upper partials or between 
the 14th and 12th upper partials or overtones, but not however recog- 
nised by European musicians. Thus Banister^s music a classical work 
on European music quoting Helmholtz’s work points out that musicians 
have flouted acoustics in a sort of way and consonance deliberately, by 
taking six out of the eight notes of the octave or gi’oup, ftater or shaj^er 
for the simpler melodies of their relative scales. 

Let us consider Haug’s rendering of ^Sam no devir abse ye etc., 
(page 247, exercise 340 in “Music of Hindostan” by A. H, F. Strang- 
ways). 

(EXAMPLE FROM) HAUG. 

EX. 340. 
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160, X70*6 144, etc., Notes in European notation 

vibration frequencies 
Added by author. 


(OUR RENDERING) 

GENERAL PRAYER Atharva Veda 
STYLE OF EXECUTION. GRAVR 


CHANT, STYLE. YAJUR VEDA 
without waver 


MELA Haiiumattodi. 

RAGA Punnaga Varali. 

CHANT Tritone melody in 
the relative scale of Bb 
Bb==:126 vibration frequencies^ 
TALA. Common time: Adi^ 
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EX. 1. 



126, 144, 156, etc. Notes in European notation 

Steady Notes, Vibration frequencies 

It is to be seen that “in the Poona form of rendering taken down by 
Haug from the lips of Marata Brahmins” the notes of the tritone are 
in minims or crotchets, dotted or otherwise; but are without the signs 
for sharps or flats. Even a cursory inspection tells us that the notes 
belong to the major diatonic, scale commencing from E (Antara gMnr 
dhara) in the F clef or bass register. Using modem standardized fre- 
quency for the tonic, C tihe fundamental note will have a frequency 
(pitch vMue) of 128. E, F, E, D., the notes used in Ex. 340 wiU then 
have the following frequencies and musical intervals. 

Notes and Musical Intervals. E WiS F E Mo B 

Vibration Erequ^oies. 160 170 -6 160 144. 

Rememhering that Udfittai (high, elevated, lofty) stands for tonic fre- 
quency or shadjd, the tonic frequency should have a pitch value of IM. 
.dnttddtta^a has been defined by Panini (6th century B.G.) ^e gram.- 
marian as a “grave accent whidi immediately precedes the Udattd” etc. 
So, Anudatta, as its name implies must connote a lower frequency. 
Now if the frequencies indicated by Haug are however, exactly re^ 
produced on instruments like Savart wheels, siren, piano, veena or 
violin they will he seen to belong to quite a different ra^, viz-, Sankara- 
barana and not to Ihe characteristic chant oi Yajvr Veda. However, if 
Bb, C, Db in Todi are taken with the vibration frequency of 144=C the 
tonic, the mode, of course, becomes different from Haug’s represent^ 
tion but the chant is exactly reproduced. 

We give (vide Ex. I Supra) our rendering of the first verse in 
Atharva Veda. The Poona version v/as recited by Marata Brahmins 
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nearly 70 years ago. It is interesting to note that the orthodox Brah- 
mins of the last century chose this relatively general prayer which could 
be chanted by any Hindu instead of a genuine specimen from their 
Vedic philosophy. Eeciting a hymn from the other three Vedas, to an 
European hfce Haug or Clements would have been in their view a 
sacrilege. European scholars must have ibeen puzzled by the simplicity 
of these orthodox Bralimins of the last century. This prayer also occurs 
in the Brahmin’s daily Madhyanika karma and an orthodox Brahmin 
is supposed to chant daily at noon tliis prayer asking his (Devas or 
powerful ancestors) to give the world and himself pure water in plenty. 
Also vide the prayer to Varima: Imam Me Varuna Sruti Havam etc., 
given below. 


EX. 2. 



^lr--l J 
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m ^ ....[ 1 - - 

I MAM ME VAR 

M'-iP- # 

» 

UNA SRUn 

u.#l 

HAVAM etc. 


Here /S or Bh {Kaisiki Nishada) , m or, C (the tonic frequency) and 
iB or Db {Sudda Rishaha) will have respectively 126, 144 and 156 vibra- 
tion frequencies. Also Udattam and Anuddttam become standard fre- 
quencies or steady notes representing 144 and 126 vibrations respec- 
tively. Prachayam becomes a sort of appoggiatura or an Arohana from 
AnudMtam to Udattam. Svaritham which follows Udattam becomes 
firstly an Arohana to Db secondly, a fall or cadence generally to Udat- 
tam and to Anudattam in certain cases. Thus Prachayam and Svari- 
tham may be looked upon broadly as grace notes proper or Gamaka 
notes and Suantham particularly does also have a steady vibration 
ihequency of 156 with a frequency ratio of 13/12 from the tonic. Some- 
times Svaritham in Rig Veda has a quaver rest but usually the note is 
lengthened at Db as a dotted crotchet. This interpretation is also in 
accordance with our theory of whole number of vibration frequencies^*^. 
It is well known and it can also be shown, that fractional frequencies 
as 128*6 thou^ understandable, cannot be realised in practice. Our 
example from Brahmayagyam given above has been proved also by 
experiment with three beakers filled partially with water and tuned 
to the octaves of the three notes. 
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£ have taken care to steer clear of recent polemical literature by 
not attempting to enter into the interpretations of the Yajur Veda. How- 
ever, the first 72 verses alone of Yajur Veda Purushamhtam, belong 
to Rig Veda and are chanted in temple worship for propitiating the 
deity. A. H. F. Strangways opines that Yajur and Sama Vedas axe 
musical developments of the Rig Veda and that the accent of the sim- 
ple Rig Veda “was originally a mark of musical pitch and became a 
mark of stress,” with Rig Vedins only after the beginning of our era. 
I entirely concur with this profoimd view of Strangways since I have 
had opportunity to hear Rig Veda recited in many places and also at 
Trichui* where most of the Nambudris are Rig Vedic Brahmins. Sri 
Viani Vilas Press at Srirangam has recently published "Rig Veda Puru- 
shasuhtam^’ alone as a small booklet of four pages costing about two 
annas. That Yajur is a musical development of the Rig Veda can be 
shown from purely internal evidence from this booklet. • Thus the 5th 
verse (Putusha ye vedam sarvavd’ becomes in Yajur Veda "Furusha 
ye vedagum sarvam,” the 10th verse "Athojiayaimcha'puriis'haha” is 
rendered as “Atlidjiayam gischa purHshaha/’ Also, ‘‘litham satyam” is 
rendered as Rithagurri satyam etc., to suit the exigencies of rh3dhm. 

I must not forget to mention that rigorous acoustical evidence has 
been adduced to show that Haniimattodi is a ssnnmetrical raga and that 
it is a natural scale with consonant musical intervals*. Though the 
partials above the 12ih. in the string instrument or the human voice, 
are extremely feeble and almost inaudible, the tones corresponding to 
these musical intervals arfe however present in the music of many birds 
and animals. Frequency ratios such as 8/7, 13/12, 14/13 etc., are thus 
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consonmit intervals since they are, of the from where n can have 


any integral values’® from 1 to 15. Also 8/7 interval of 58 savarfs is 
more nearly double pj e so-called semi tone interval=28 Savarts than 
9/8=51 -1 Savarts. It is not a moot point to say fiiat upper partial tones 
above the 4th or 8th cannot be heard even by the best musically trained 
ear. However, these over tones with their Helmholtzian musical inter- 
vals can be reduced within the octave, that is, reproduced within a 
musical group, especially with our mobile instruments like the Veena 
or the European violin. We can style the Indian musical intervals, 
therefore, as ancient harmonic musical intervals and our music as the 
ancient natural harmonic scales. Kamatic music of Todi which is 
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relativdy recent and about 700 years old, has in practice sharpened Eh 
and Bb notes by the maximum of one beat in Aroham and flattened by 
the same amount in Avaroham, io relieve the monotony of an other- 
wise perfectly consonant musical scale^oa 

In another article it wiE be shown as to how at least 48 ?nclas out 
of Venkatamahhin’s 72 melakartas could be derived from 2 melakartas 
alone viz., Hanumattodi (a .symmetrical raga) and Sankarabarana (an 
unsymmetrical raga) 2 . P. SambamoorthP® and Ramachandra Dikshi- 
tar^i opine from historical evidence of early trade between the south of 
India and Greece, that about the age of Silappadikaram our Sankara* 
barana became the later Grecian consonant scale. In our opinion the 
so-caEed enharmonic scales®® (Encyclopaedia Britannica) probably con- 
note the oldest Greek music rather than our consonant Indian scales. 
Then, if Sankarabarana may be considered as a musical product of 
ancient Tamilian civiEzation, given first to Greece and later developed 
according to Banister®’^, after the 10th century in Europe, we may infer 
with truth that Todi is a product of probably an equaEy, if not more, 
ancient Samskritic civilization. Also the existence of harmonious and 
harmonic melodies from about the time of Bharata (5th century) tEl the 
time of Sarangadeva (13th century) must point out to only one conclu- 
sion viz,, that the fusion of these two great cultures must have taken 
place long before the time of Bharata the author of Natya Sdatra. We 
need not trouble ourselves much about the age of Yajur and Sama 
Vedas so long as there is internal evidence available to show that these 
Vedas may he considerably more ancient than the Mahabaratha and 
the Ramayana. Griffith’s translation of Sama Veda (1893) ^ves us an 
insi#it into a remarkably md scientlBcaEy developed civiEzation of a 
period earEer than the Eterary period of our myths and legends, when 
the people of the epoch asked of Indra and Agni just the £uE span of 
100 yem of life, prosperity to their cattle and rain for their crops. If 
asked to suggest an age for our Vedas I could unhesitatingly put it at 
a period when there were no castes, when there were no invidious dis- 
tinctions as whitemen, blackmen, copper coloured men or yeEow men 
but whm there were only sages or Rtshis, people, cattle, birds and 
primeval forests. If asked to be less vague and more precise, I would 
put the age of Our glorioxte past at an epoch when the most vital pro- 
cess of ddiberately producing fire by friction was practised and demon- 
strated for the whole world in their S'omayasfas hy these ancient Rishis, 
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Personally, thougji unable to fix tHe age of our civilization definitely, I 
would gladly concur with a sympathetic historian who is able to give 
us a date earlier than the ancient Egyptian or Sumerian civilization. 

SUMMARY 

Indian musical inten^'als have been shown to have a scientific basis. 
Yajur Veda chant has been found to be an independent ancient, natural, 
musical scale and tmrelated to the other ancient Tamilian scale, viz*, 
Sankarahamna or the major diatonic scale. Both scales seem to he 
closely connected with bird and animal music with perfect harmonic 
intervals. 

Modern European modes and Indian (northern Indian and Kar- 
natic) ragas take only six or lesser number of notes excluding the tonic 
and the octave. Modern music may be looked upon as developments 
of the two distinct natural scales, in the sense that at least two notes o£ 
any raga or diapason are taken in Gamaka. Gamaka notes may be 
defined as either sharpened or flattened tones with a maximum differ- 
ence of one beat from the consonant intervals. In European music the 
canons are entirely different; the Gregorian or Plagal system generate 
the chromatic scale by the fourths and Hauptmann’s system by the 
fifths. Tempering of the scales by European musicians, in these and 
other ways, had not, however, found favour with acousticians. Horace 
Eamb^®^, for example, says about the so-called tempering of the musical 
scale as “Tampering” with it. 

In concliision, we must point out that that we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude, on two counts, to our ancient civilizations; firstly for our 
glorious and scientific musical heritage; secondly for the fusion of two 
great cultures, viz;, Tamilian and Sanslmtic civilizations which must 
have taken place in India at a very early epoch. That there could nob 
have been any unhealthy repercussions or any clash between these two 
cultures, is also evident. Sir S. Radhakrishnan addressing women stu^- 
dents recently in Bombay (February 1942) pointed out that oriental 
civilizations knew at all times how to adapt themselves to environments 
since their democracies were not so much based on mere forms or con- 
ventions, fear or jealousy but had deep roots in the two umversal prin- 
ciples of “live and let live” and love of humanity. 

In Part II we propose to put Yajur Veda Pumshasuktam in Euro- 
pean staff notation, 
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On a Projective Transformation 

By 

P. Kesava Menow, M.A., M.Sc,j 

1. The focal propeifies of conics ai'e usually studied !by means of 
projections involving the •circular points and the circular lines. This 
paper is mainly an attempt to study those properties hy a simpler pro- 
jective transformation in a single plane. The transformation is then 
extended to spaces of higher dimensions. 


P 


O V 

Let O he a given point and l a given line. Tahe any point P in the 
plane determined hy the point O and the line t Let OP intersecH in Q 
and let R be the harmonic conjugate of P with respect to O and Q. 

If P moves along a curve C, R will move along a curve T which we 
shall call the ‘transform’ of C. 

As an immediate consequence of the definition of the transforma- 
tion we Have. 

neorem 1. All straight lines throu^ O transform into themselves. 

Let V be the foot of the perpendicular fetan O on 1. Then s^e 
P, R divide OQ harmonically, it follows that I bisects tiie angle PVR. 

Hence we haye 
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Theorem 2. A straight line through V transforms into its reflection 
about the line 1. 

As a corollary to the above theorems we get 


Theorem 3. The transformation preserves the angles at O in magni- 
tude and sign and the angles at V in magnitude but clianges the sign. 

It is clear that the transform of any point on the perpendicular 
bisector of OV is at infinity; conversely, the transform of any point on 
the line at infinity lies on the perpendicular bisector of OV. Therefore 
we get 


Theorem 4. The perpendicular bisector of OV transforms into the 
line at infinity; and conversely, the line at infinity transforms into the 
perpendicular bisector of OV. 

2. Next we shall discuss the equations of the transformation. 
Taking O as origin and OV as the initial hne, we have, if (r, 6), (f, 6) 
be the points P and R respectively and OV=2c, then 

1 I 1 __ 2 _ cos 6 

7 ”^~~ 0 ^ 7 ~~ ■■ 


If y)t y') he the cartesian coordinates of P, R respectively, 
then dividing both sides of (1) by cos 6 and sin 0 respectively, we yet. 


— = 1 -.,^ ilLLij — ^ _ x' 

X x' c y y' cy cy' ’ 

SO that 


X = 




ea: 


X — 0 




cy 


cc - 
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Hence we have Ihe 

Theorem 5. The transformation is projective, so that the transfor*- 
mation of an algabraic curve of the degree is a curve of the same 
degree. In particular, straight lines trtuosfonn into straight lines and 
conics into conics. 

Also, from (1) we have 


r a x — c' 

Let the transforms of the points Pi (xi, yi) be P'l (r'i y'O 
(i=l, 2, 3) and let the radii vectors OPi, OFi Ibe denoted by r«, n' 
respectively. 

M, further, A, A' denote the areas of the triangles PiPaPa. P'lP'sF $ 
respectively, then 

x’l y\ 1 

3^3 y's 1 
x'z y’z 1 



CXj 

C3/i 

1 

1 

cati, cyu Xi—e 

Xi — c 

Xx — c 

J * 



3 


CX2 

<2^2 

1 

■ 

2li^J (a;,- c) 

cxz, cys, arz— c 

a?2 — c 

— c 


ca?8 

Cl/3 

1 


cxs, cys, a?s— c 

— C 

Xz — 0 






r'tr'iT'z 


A rby <3)] . 
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Th.us we get 

Theorem 6. If Pi, P 2 , P 3 be three points with transforms P'l, Fj. P's 
respectively, and A, A' be the areas of the triangles P 1 P 2 P 3 and FiFaP'j 
respectively, then 


OP'i-OP's-OP'a OPi-OPa'OPs 

Consider a circle with centre O and radius a. Putting r=a in (1), 
we see that its transform is the conic 

■— = — cos 0 — I, 
r c 

having O as a focus, the initial line as the transverse axis and whose 
semi latus rectum is a and the distance of the directrix from the focus is e. 
Hence we get the 

Theorem 7. Circles with centre at 0 transform into conics with a 
focus at O and the corresponding directrix common, the semi latera recta 
being equal to the radii of the corresponding circles. Conversely, a 
system of conics having a focus and the corresponding directrix common, 
can be transformed into concentric circles by a proper choice of O and 
the line I, 

3. A numiber of interesting deductions can immediately be made. 
We give a few as illustrations. 

Since the chords of a circle subtending a constant aiigle at the 
, centre envelop a concentric circle, the point of contact of a chord with the 
envelope being on the bisector of the an^e subtended by the chord at the 
centre, we get on transformation (using Theorem 3) the 


Theorem S. C3iords of a conic subtending a constant angle at a 
focus envelop a come havmg that focras and the corresponding directrix 
common with tihe given conic. Further, the point of contact of a chord 
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with the envelope lies on the bisector of the angle subtended by the 
chord at the focus. • 

If a polygon be inscribed in a circle and circumscribed to a concen- 
tric circle, then the sides of the polygon subtend a constant angle at the 
common centre. Correspondingly we have the 

Theorem 9. If a polygon be inscribed in a conic and circumscribed 
to another having one focus and the corresponding directrix Common 
with the former then the sides of the polygon subtend a constant angle at 
the common focus. 

Moreover, the necessary and sufficient condition that a polygon of 
n sides be circumscribed to a circle of radius a and inscribed in a con- 
centric circle of radius b is 

a = b cos — 
u 

Therefore we have 

Theorem 10. The necessary and sufficient condition that a polygon 
of n sides may he circumscribed to a conic of semi-latus rectum a and 
inscribed in another conic having one focus and the corresponding direc- 
trix common with the former and whose semi-latus rectum is b is 

a = b cos — 
n 

If in theorem 6 we take Pi, Ps) Ps on a circle with centre 0 and 
radius a, the area of the triangle PiPaPs will remain constant if the sides 
subtend constant angles at the centi*f». Hence we immediately deduce 

Theorem 11. If Pi, Ps, Ps be three pointe on a conic such that the 
sides of the triangle PiPjPs subtend constant angles at a focus, 0, and if 
"A denotes the area of the trisnge PiPaPs, then 

A 

— . — ^ — is constant. 

OPi-dPa-OPs 
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m 

Since the maximum triangle inscrifoed in tlie circle is equilateral, it 

A 

follows that the maximum value of is attained when the sides 

OPi‘OP2-OP3 


of the triangle subtend the san^e angle at O, and is then equal to 
where a is the semilatus rectum. 


3V3 

4a 


A circle with centre at the midpoint of OV has its equation in the 
form 


(x— + = 


This by (2) transfonnjs into 


cx 


of — c 
i.e,, into the hyperbola 
(®' - c)2 y'2 




cVa® (? 




(4) 


which has the midpoint of OV as its centre, the semilatus rectum and 
the conjugate axis equal to a and c respectively, and the s^-axis for the 
transverse axis. Thus we get 


Theorem 12. Cirdes having a common centre can be transformed 
into concentric hyperbolas whose conjugate axes coincide and are equal 
in length, and whose latera recta are equal to the radii of the corres- 
ponding cirdes. [We have only to choose O, V such that tlie common 
centre is the midpoint of OV.] 

The converse is also true. 

Since 0^ V are fixed points for all hyperbolas of the system (4) 
being the potots where fhR circle, concentric with the hyperbola and 
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Having its radius eqtial to the common semi-conjugate axis, meet the 
transverse axis, it is eleai: that we can obtain from theorem 12, theorems 
analogous to theorems 8, 9 and 10. Tho actual statement of the theorems 
is left to the reader. 

It may be remarked here tliat circles having centre at V transform 
into conics having a focus at V and the corresponding directrix common, 
the semi latera recta being equal to the radii of the corr^onding circles. 


4. The method of transformation given above can easily be extend- 
ed to spaces of hl^er dimensions. For the transformation in n dimen- 
sions we have simply to replace the line I by an (•» — 1) —flat. If 2e be 
the distance of the («.—!)— flat from the origin 0 it follows, exactly as 
in the case two dimensions, that the relation connecting OP and OP^ is 


cos^ 


.. ( 5 ) 


If we take OV as the a:.i— axis we get the following transformation 
scheme in cartesian coordinates. 


Xi-- 


cx't 


Xi' 


xfi — 


CXi 


Xi — C 


(i = l, 2, . . . n) 


.. (6) 


The content 'A of on 1)'— simplex formed by the points 
Pr («ri, . . ... , (r = 1, 2, . . . . . . , n H- D being 


1_ 

7l! 



Wll ■ 


3^21 X22 • V 



,, n 1 
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we have, ii A' denotes the content of the transformed simplex, analogous 
to theorem 6, the 

Theorem 13 

A A' 

OPi-OPs OP„+i *^OP'i OP'o 

We can. also write down without difficulty the analogues of the other 
theorems. 



The Indian States and the Paramount Power 

By 

P. C. Alexander, B.A., (Homs.), 

(Annamalai University.) 

The problem of the Indian States is as old as Indian history. We 
find ‘Samantas’ or local rulers in the Old Hindu Empires, occupying a 
position more or less analogous to tiiat of the princes of modem India. 
These local rulers became practically independent sovereigns with the 
decline of the Mughal empire, and their allegiance to the Delhi throne 
was only very nominal. When the En^sh established their first trad- 
ing settlements in. India, th.ey found these rulers de-facto sovereigns in 
their own states. But the different circumstances ihat led to the 
establishment of British power strongly influaiced the fortunes of these 
princes also: the problem of Indian states as we find it tonlay is essen- 
tially the result of these circumstances. 

The East India Company was purely a trading corporation during 
the first century and a half of its existence. The charter of the crown 
had no duobt authorised the company to wage war with iion*-Christian 
powers and to enter into treaties or alliances with them. But the com- 
pany at that time was struggling for its bm’e existence and iis directors 
had instructed its agents to concern themselves as little as they could 
with the pohtics of India. Theh^^ p^ clearly outlined in the 

preamble of the Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 which declared that “to piirsue 
schemes of conquest and dominion in India are repugnant to the wish,- 
the honcur and the policy of this nation.” During this period the cotn- 
pany Had little confidence of its own strength, and it was anxious to 
avoid both aimexations and alliances. But the battles of Plassey and 
Buxar convinced the British of the weakness of the Indian princes. In 
1764 Oudh lay at the feet of Major Munro, tod the company found itself 
committed to the task of controlling the administration of an important 
Indian state. But the company’s position at that time was not strong 
enough to permit the annexation of Oudh. Ther^ore to alliance was 
concluded with the Navah Wazir guaranteeuig his absolute independence 
in intemalOadmihistratioh, 
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The reign of Wellesley marked a sti’iking depaiiure from the 
policy of his predecessors. His “subsidiary alliance” was a bold assertion 
of the company’s superior rights over the Indian states. A treaty of sub- 
sidiary alliance required the prince to surrender bis “right of negotiat- 
ing with foreign nations and with states in alliance with the company”, 
This was the first serious encroachment on the independence of the 
Indian princes in general. But Wellesley’s policy was soon reversed 
by his immediate successors. ‘Non-intervention’ was the key-note of 
British policy till 1813. One striking characteristic of this policy was the 
general recognition of the equality of status between the states and the 
company. The company recognised the sovereign position of the states 
in all their treaties and alliances. They were treaties of ‘mutual amity, 
friendly co-operation and reciprocal obligations.’ 

The company’s position and status had entirely changed under the 
governor-generalship of the Marquis of Hastings. The East India Com- 
pany was no more one of the powers of India, it was the paramount 
power. It had scattered the power of its European rivals and it no 
longer required the support of the Indian states for its existence. On 
the other hand the Indian states stood in need of tire company’s support. 
The British policy towards the states during this period is described as 
one of 'subordinate isolation’. The Marquis of Hastings was an avow- 
ed champion of British sovereignty and it was clearly asserted in all 
his treaties with Indian states. In the former period treaties were nego- 
tiated with Indian princes for mutual security, and the treaty obliga- 
tions were reciprocal. But Bastings’ treaties declared the states to be 
in complete subordination to the Government of India. This principle 
is clearly seen in his treaty with the Maharana of Udaypur (1818) . 
Article 3 lays down that “the Maharana of Uda3rpur will always act in 
siibordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknow^ 
ledges its supremacy, mid will not have any connection with other chiefs 
or states.” Hastings however was prepared to recognise the independ- 
ence of these princes in internal administration. He was anxious to 
preserve the apparent sovereign status of the Indian princes and was 
definitely against any policy of annexation. 

But the governor generalship of Dalh'ousie marked a distinct step 
further. Dalhousie asserted that the relationship between the princes 
and the company was of a ‘feudal’ nature and therefore he could claini 
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‘siizeraia’ rights over them. This was his justification in enunciating 
his famous ‘doctrine of lapse and escheat.’ 

The great Mutiny and the assumption of direct sovereignty by the 
crown opened a new chapter in the history of British relations with 
Indian states. The failure of the mutiny was the recognition of the 
de-facto and de-jure sovereignty of the British in India. Lord Canning 
declared that “the crown of England stood forward the unquestioned 
ruler and paramoimt power in all India” and that “there was a reality 
in the suzerainty of England which was aclmowledged by the Indian 
chiefs.” The introduction of a new factoi’, viz., the crown, in the politics 
of India radically altered the constitutional position of the Indian States. 
In the Queen’s Proclamation there was an attempt to define British 
pohcy towards tiie princes. The princes were assured that there would 
be no further encroachment on their territories. The Queen also pro- 
mised tiiat she would “respect the ri^ts, dignity and honour of native 
princes as her own.” The princes were no doubt greatly relieved to 
secure a formal guarantee of their ri^ts from Her Imperial Majesty, 
But assximption of direct sovereignty by tiie crown brought about a 
subtle change in the nature of those ‘riots’ of the Indian princes. From 
that time onwards their ‘rights* were to be dependent upon the goodwill 
of the British crown. The Government of India Act of 1858 established 
beyond doubt the feudatory character a£ the states and completed the 
imperial structure with the crown as its apex. The Queen’s Proclama- 
tion was followed by Lord Canning’s issue of ‘sanads’ to the Indian 
princes. These sanads demanded loyalty to the crown as one of the 
essential conditions for its fulfilment. Canning asserted also that these 
sanads did not “debar the Government of India from stepping in to set 
ri^t such serious abuses in a native government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbance, nor from assuming 
temporary charge of aHative state when there idiall be sufficient reason 
to do so.” These ri^ts of paramoxmtcy and feudal overlordship were 
formally acknowledged by the Prince of India when they attended the 
hnperial Durbar at Delhi. 

Having broadly traced the policy of the paramount power towards 
the states in different stages, let us esamine the rights claimed by the 
Government on the basis of this paramountcy. The Viceroys, Gover- 
nors and other agents of British Power in India have from time to time 
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enunciated in theory and asserted in practice their various rights over 
the Indian states, which they call ‘suzerain rights’. But these suzerain 
rights’ have never been wholly accepted by the pi-inces. Neither do 
they affect all the princes equally. Urey have been widely influenced 
by the treaty rights, customs and traditions of different native states. 
The following are the important nghts claimed by the paramount 
power. 

(1) The paramoimt power directs the relations of the states with 
foreign powers. This right has been claimd by the British Governnioit 
even in its very early treaties with Indian princes. In coiu'se of timo . 
^ecific restrictions were imposed on the princes in their dealings with 
foreign powers. Princes are not entitled to receive consular agents in 
their territories. They cannot employ foreigners in their service with- 
out the sanction of the British Government. All foreign interests of 
the states like trade negotiations, extradition of a criminal etc., are 
secured through the paramount power. Even pass-ports for state sub- 
jects for travel abroad are issued by the British Government. The 
princes cannot accept any honour or title from any foreign power with- 
out the consent of the paramount power. The obligations of the Imperial 
Government to foreign powers both in times of war and peace are bind- 
ing on the states also. 

(2) The British Govenunent protects the ri^rts of Britisli and 
foreign nationals in native states and establishes extra-territorial juris- 
diction. Many of tlie local rulers have recognised the claim of Eun>* 
pean nationals to be tried by Eiu’opean judges. The Residency in a 
native states has been declared inviolable. Cantomnents and military 
stations, and in many states railway territories also, are und;er the juris- 
diction of the British Government. 

(3) The paramount power conducts the relations between one 
state and another. The states have surrendered their external autho- 
rity and as such have no international status. All inter-statal disputes 
are to be settled by the award of the ppamoimt power, “ If a boundary 
question is to be adjusted, an amicable arrangement made for Uie mutu*- 
al surrender of criminal or joint action taken to complete a line of rail- 
way or canal that passes from state to state, the British Goyermnent 
yiust arrange the business and its arrangement must be binding upon 
iKe parfles concerned” (Imperial Gazetteer Vol. IV). There are 
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niHuerous instances where the central government has exercised its right 
of settling inter statal disputes. (Eg. disputes between Travancore and 
Cochin over the Koodalmanifckiyani Devasthananx. Territorial disputes 
between Patiala and Nabha) . 

(4) The paramount power settles all questions relating to succesH 
sion in the native states. This ri^t was originally claimed only in the 
case of dependent states. But now all the states have recognised it as a 
right associated with suzerainty. The Secretary of state for India dec- 
lared in his despatch of July 1891 that “it is admittedly the right and 
duty of the Government to settle successions in the protected states of 
India generally.” The Government of India declared in plain terms 
that “every succession must be recognised by the British Government 
and no succession is valid imtil such consent has been given.” 

As a necessary corollary to this right of settling succession, the 
British Government reserves the right of permitting or disallowing 
adoption. No doubt, the princes’ right of adoption has been recognised 
in the Queen’s Proclamation (“I hereby convey to you the assurance 
that on failure of natural heirs, the adoption by yourself and the future 
ruler of your state of a successor according to Hindu Law and the cus- 
tom of your race will be recognised and confirmed”). But in all cases 
adoption becomes valid only when it is sanctioned by the paramount 
power. It may he pointed out here, ihat a prince cannot adopt an heir 
superseding the claims of the legal heir. The ri;^t of adoption has been 
recognised only “on failure of natural heir”. (Ref, Kashmir case of 
adoption) . 

(5) The paramoimt power exercises the ri^t of setting up 
regencies and minority administrations. The Government of India 
Tnainfain that “they are the trustees and custodians of the rights inte- 
rests and traditions of the states during a minority administration.” But 
this trusteeship has been exercised not only in cases of miimrity admi m s- 
iration. Instances are not rare where rulers have been deposed for 
charges of maladministration and fegency governments set up in their 
places. 

The suzerain power has also claimed the right of wardship over 
minor princes. The British Government has made provisions for the 
education of the Indian princes and separate institutions have been set 
Up for this purpose. 
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(6) The Paramount power controls the use and grant of all titles 
honours and salutes relating to the Indian princes. Titles claimed by a 
prince in addition to those mentioned in his ‘Kax'ita’ are not recognised 
by ihe suzerain government. The right to confer titles on ruling princes 
is the privilege of the king Emperor-, and princes are not allowed to 
receive titles or honours from foreign powers without his consent. The 
princes are not generally allowed to confer on anybody any of the 
titles which are usually given by the Vicei’oy. In a controversy of this 
kind the Political Agent informed the Begum of Bhopal (letter dated 
Aug. 19, 1919) that “the grant of the title of Rai Bahadur was wholly 
inadmissahle under general rule” and that “titles similar to tliose given 
by Ihe Viceroy should not be given by ruling chiefs even to their own 
subjects.” 

(7) The suzerain power undertakes to protect the states from exter- 
nal aggression and frran internal disorder. This right of protection places 
the states in sudi a degree of dependence that they are i*endered abso- 
lutely powerless against the central government. Serious i-estrictions 
have been imposed on the number, armament and equipment of the state 
forces. The native rulers are not allowed to “construct factories for the 
production of guns and ammunition” or “to fortify posts in the interior.” 
Princes are expected to surrender aU their resources to the central gov- 
ernment in times of war or other emergencies. 

(8) Tbe paramount power exercises its jurisdiction over railways, 
posts and telegraphs, coinage and currency and customs and fiscal policy 
in the Indian states. Many of the princes have surrendered all rights over 
the railway lines passing throu^ their territories. The states cannot 
construct railways wilhout the permission of the British Government, 
unless they are for purely local purposes. The telegraph offices in 
native states are exclusively controlled and managed by the officers of 
the British Government (Elashmir has a separate telegraph system of 
its own). The right 'of independent coinage has been denied to many 
native states. The policy of the British Gover n ment has always 
been to universalise the British coinage. Some states like Hyderabad 
and Travancore have their own coins. But the British rupee is legal 
traxder every where. 

Indian states which have seacoasts have practically surrendered their 
righte of sea customs to the paramount power (Travancore has entered 
into ah intarportal convention with the British Government). 
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(9) The suzerain goverximent can d^ose an Indian prince or com- 
pel him to afedicate in exercising its right of punishment. Princes may 
be deposed either for charges of gross misrule or for disloyalty. We 
find leading instances of deposition in prominent states like Mysore, 
Baroda, Alwar and Indore. But the paramount power has found it 
convenient to induce the native ruler to adbdicate Volimtarily* hi many 
cases. The government has often resorted to this policy o£ veiled depo- 
sition ^to avoid the odium of public punishment.’ 

(10) The most important of all the rights claimed by the paramount 
power is the right to interfere in the internal affairs of a state. This 
has always been resented by Indian princes; but as Sir George Campbell 
observed as early as 1852 ^‘there is in fact almost no state with the inter- 
nal affairs of whieh the British have not. had something to do.” Sir 
W. L. Warner mentions two kinds of cases in which the suzerain power 
may interfere. “The Government of India may interfere in the interests 
of a state protected by it or a sovereign recognised by it, or it may 
interfere mainly in the interests of British subjects and o£ the Empire as 
a whole”. But this is too vague and elastic a statement and any case 
may fall under either of Ihese categories. This almost tantamounts to 
an indefinite right of intervention. In fact this seems to he the claim of 
the suzerain government. Lord Reading in liis letter to the Nizam dated 
27th March 1926 declared that “the right of the British Government to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the Indian states is another instance 
of the consequences necessarily involved in the supremacy of the Britisli 
crown.” It is not possible to estimate the actual extent of the exercise 
of this right In different states. But tlie paramount power has observed 
very little distinction between smaller and bigger states in the exercise 
of this right. They have interfered in the affairs of “His Exalted High- 
ness and our faithful affy the Nizam” as often as they have done in the 
ease of a minor prince of Kathiawar. 

The chief agency through which the British Government interferes 
in the affairs of the state, is the British Resident, The main duty of the 
Resident, no doubt, is to give ‘advice’ to the prince. But as Mr. K. M. 
Panikkar says the advice of the resident is usually ^ order or a com- 
mand. “The whisper of the Residency is the thunder of the state and 
there is no matter on which not feel qualified to give 

advice.” In maxw native states Residents are the ‘masters’ of the 
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princes rather than liheir ‘advisers’. They interfere in the day-tcwJay 
affairs of the state and often exert their influence in the appointment 
of the state officers. There was a time, when even in such a major state 
as Travancore no appointment carrying a salary of Rs. 500 or above 
could be made without the sanction of the Resident. Princes have many 
a time complained about the high-handedness of the Political Agents iaa 
their states, but often with no results. On the other hand, the comp- 
plaints of the Residents against the pi'inces have often induced the 
suzerain power to exercise their right of punishment. The Raja of 
Satara was deposed and his state was annexed on the basis of the charges 
brought against liim by the Resident. Anoiiier method by which t he 
paramount power controls the administration of ihe states is by 
appointing its own nominees as dewans or ministers. Princes are not 
allowed to appoint their ministers without the sanction of the British 
Government. They are to be guided by the advice of the British Gov^ 
emment in the choice of their dewans. Sometimes they are forced to 
forego their own preference in the matter, and to appoint the nominee of 
the paramount power. 

The services of British officers may be ‘lent’ to tbe states for a stipur 
lated period. These ‘lent’ officers also provide a convenient means for 
the British Government to interfere in internal affairs. 

The British Government can interfere in the administration of the 
state to some extent by virtue of its right of controlling legislation. In 
many native states legislation even on ordinary matters of importance 
requires the previous sanction of the British Government. The para- 
mount power can further interfere in state affairs at the instance of 
direct petitions from the state subjects. This ri^t is based on the claim 
that the state subjects owe dii’ect allegiance to the suzerain power. The 
people in the states have only been too glad to avail themselves of this 
privilege of seeking redress of their grievances at the hands of the para- 
mount power. In the recent political agitations for responsible govemf- 
ments in many of the states, we find instances of popular organisations 
submitting petitions and memorials to the 'Viceroy demanding direct 
intervention. 

We have enumerated above the various rights claimed by )the 
paramotmt power over the states; now it is not difficult to see that the 
‘sovereignty’ of the Indian states is but an empty phrase. Some writers 
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lioH tKat lihe states have not surrendered their “internal sovereignty” 
even though they have no sovereign status in international law. This 
argument of ‘partial sovereignty’ of the state many he accepted as a 
theory. We may agree with Mr, Panikkar when he says that 
sovereignty is divisible and that the xmdivided sovereign of the Austinian 
school is a meaningless metaph37sioal conception. But so far as the 
TridiaTi princes axe concerned it is dioubtful whether they retain even 
this partial degree of sovereignty. No doubt there are all the outward 
symbols of sovereignty in the Indian states. The Chamber of Princes 
is said to be composed of ruling princes of India exercising “full 
sovereign powers.” But in actual practice, sovereign power is being 
exercised by the paramount power. Lord Curzon was not enunciating 
'any new theory when he declared in his famous Bhawalpur speech that 
“the sovereignty of the crown is everywhere unchallenged. It has itself 
laid down the limitations of its own prerogative.” 

Lord Heading’s letter to the Nizam emphasised ihe principle again: — 

“The sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India and 
therefore no ruler of an Indian state can justifiably claun to negotiate 
with the British Government on an equal footing.” In spite of these clear 
enunciations repeatedly niade hy the viceroys, the princes have again 
and again demanded a clearer definition of Paramountcy. The Indian 
states committee has given the answer in very plain terms “Paramountcy 
must remain paramount,” 
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C. R. MYLERtr, M.A., 

It is likely that some people mighit be surprised to see this title, and 
might begin to wonder whether it is our late poet Sir C. Subrahmania 
Bharati who has spoken about “Tamil music”, and if so where. Yes, it 
is he who has expressed his views on this subject so long back as 1920, 
or earlier, long before any one ever even dreamt of the Tamil music 
movement. We who follow in his footsteps in other matters, could 
follow him even in this respect; his words are so eminently reasonable 
and ai^ealing. He says:— 

Only flhose who are able to sing some of the compositions of 
Muthuswami Dikshatar, 'Thyagayyar, and Patnam Subramaixia Ayyar, 
with many “Sangaihies” are first-rate musicians. All these songs are 
either in Sanskrit or Telugu. Therefore the vast majority of the 
singers do not know the meaning of the songs they sing. They swallow 
the letters and wcjrds of the songs, and thus murder the meaning of the 
compositions. Whoa a musician does not know the meaning of a song, 
he cannot know its “rasa”. 

I have also been carefully observing the state of affairs in music 
from my birth up to this moment. The performance begins; the singer 
begins wtih “Vathapi Ganapatbim Bhaje”; then “Rama ne samana- 
mevaru”, Mariyalha Imthuria”, “Varamulasalci” Oh God! the same story 
from heginning to aid! 

Go wherever you want, to any district, any village, let any “vidwan” 
sing, it is the same thing Over and over again. It is only because the 
people of Tamil Nad have iron ears that they have been hearing again 
and again and again and again, the same seven or ei^t songs for years 
together. People who have good ears in any country would not have 
put up with this infliction, 
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i don’t mean to say that we should forget songs written iby our great 
predecessors. They must he stmg with a knowledge of their meaning. 
The words should be pronounced well; they should also be enounced 
well, and not swallowed. MJusic should not be made an. endurance-test, 
by singing the same twenty or thirty songs over and over again. 

New songs must be written and published. The foremost among 
the musicians at the present-day should try to compose new songs in 
Tamil. They should learn all about the nine *‘rasas”, and also how they 
can produce what “rasa” they want by singing a particular “raga^” in 
a particular way etc. 

“Do not say that there are no good patrons of music in the land. 
Do not keep telling me that you should try to learn a few songs within 
a short period, and earn a precarious livelihood by singing them, and 
that otherwise you will starve.” 

You should trust the common people. Henceforth you will get 
support and patronage for fine arts only from the common people. It 
is your duty to teach them the correct way of appreciating good music. 
Then you will get good encouragement. ■ If only the people were so 
minded, they could easily collect 'four a3irias per head, and give you 
Rs. 1,000 per month. You should consider the people as your patrons, 
as your masters. If only you ’ give proper training to the common 
people at the beginning to appreciate good things, they Would patroni^^ 
and encourage all arts and learning. 

Musicians usually sing only the compositions 
Dikshatar, or Thyagayyar or Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyyar in perfor- 
mances. Among these, Dik^atar’s songs are in unalloyed Sanskrit. 
They have a flow and a movement comparable to the majesty and beauty 
of the liver Ganges. They have also got some other good points. But, 
since they are written in Sanskrit, they are unsuitable for our common 
people to sing* them with a full understanding of their meamng and 
“rasa”, 

Thyagayyar was a divine person; he was an ocean of “rasa”. He is 
the main cause for the present position and condition of Carnatic music. 
Like the sages of old, he made aii offering of his “atma” to his favourite 
deity/ was entirely free from all thoughts of self, and shone as the very 
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emfcodiment and personification of Itis art. Though the singers of the 
present day spoil his songs by introducing too many “sangathies”, by 
neglecting their “ rasabhava ”, and by swallowing sounds and words or 
by mispronouncing them, yet the old beauty of the compositions still 
shines. 

We do not find this beauty in the music of composers like Patnam 
Subrahmanya Ayyar and others. For example if we take a song like 
“ Varamulasaki ”, we find that there is no relationship between the 
music and the meaning of the song. 

The words mean “ Is it difficult for you to give me a boon?”; but the 
music does not coalesce with the words. Then 

It is necessary for the musicians to learn old songs and master tradi- 
tional ways of singing. But they must give up the habit of always 
singing songs in languages other than Tamil in Tamil Nad. It is a 
vicious practice. If we should go on at this rate, ultimately we might 
even lose our taste for music.”^ 

With what wonderful foresight has Bharati said everything pertinent 
to tiiis problem! All true poets are "seers”; in the Greek language a 
poet is called “vates”, which means “one who can foresee and prophesy”. 
It is difficult to find arguments more appropriate or telling than those 
given by Bharati in favour of Tanail music, 

But let us make an attempt and examine some other reasons also for 
Tamil music. At the present day there is a Renascence in Tamil; new 
literature in the ^pe of novels, short stories, poems, essays etc., books 
on science, economics, philosophy and history are coming out every day. 
The people of Tamil Nad enthusiastically welcome these attempts and 
encourage authors to produce more and more. No one has said that all 
this is detrimental to Tamil culture or advancement! Again there was 
an agitation for vemacularising all studies in high schools excepting the 
language subjects; this has been carried out into practice in many schools 
in the presidency. When this spirit for “Tamilization” is encouraged in. 


1. Translated from Bharatis lemarks in his eassy eSeLfLuiih 
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all oilier spheres, why should there be opposition in the field of music 
alone ? Li this direction also the Renascent spirit of the Tamils is being 
exhibited; people are just now waking up from their long sleep of cen- 
turies, and demanding their rights. It is curious that there should be 
people to oppose it, instead of supporing it. 

The support given to this movement by Rajaji is very important. 
Ordinarily he does not openly give his support to anything. But, if he 
is fully convinced of the correctness of a certain point of view, he would 
not mind proclaiming it, even if he should happen to oppose his owD 
“guru” Mahatmaji, while so doing. (The recent discussions of the 
Congress Working Committee at Bardoli, where Rajaji opposed and 
carried his point, bear ample testimony to this) . Therefore, his declar- 
ing that Tamil Music is desirable, just, and wortliy of patronage and 
encouragement is a great thing. 

Again, this movement provides a good opportunity for mua«Mans to 
learn many new Tamil songs, which they can sing to ardent listeners 
and earn a good name and a lot of money. They would also understand 
that they should gather a large stock of songs, and sing such songs as 
their audiences want, and not such ones, as they (the musicians) want 
ignoring the audience’. 

Some people think that this movement means, that fcom beginning 
to end only “Kavadichinthti”, “Thiruppugazh”, and “Thevaram” should 
be sung in a performance! They also wonder how a concert would be 
attractive with sudh fare. Nothing of this sort need be done, nor even 
thought of. 

The concert should proceed in tihe same order and manner as at 
present with a “Varnam” at ihe start, then some slow timed pieces fol- 
lowed by some in quick time, “paHavi” minor songs etc. But, the one 
important proviso is, the language of the songs, especially of the ones 
before the “pallavi” should he Tamil. Some people mi^t say that there 
are not enou^ good songs in Tamil to he sung before the “pallavi”. 
This is not true; there are a number of fine songs available; many more 
have been found out, and written in the proper musical notation by a 
special committee of “Vidwans”; they will also be published shortly. 
Arrangements have been made to teach some of these songs at important 
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centres in Tamil Nad. What else need be done ? Our land alwiiid jjg 
deeply indebted to Kaja Sir Annamalai Chettiar who has come forward 
to do this noble piece of work. His work can be compared to that of our 
old Tamil Kings who encouraged the three forms of learning: literature 
music and drama, /s/rt-aui). If he should take up the 

cause of drama also which too is in a backward state in Tamil Nad, his 
work would be complete and comprehensive. 
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It is advisable for central banks to open branches if facilities could 
be afforded to societies for disbursement of loans as ■well as collection of 
dues from them. Ordinarily these functions could be left to good urban 
banks. These brandhes shoxjld act only as ■transmitting agencies to 
central banks. It should however be noted that opening of branches is 
only a matter of convenience and not of principle. The number of 
branches of central banks at present is only 12, the largest being five 
branches in Cuddalore. These branches are in charge of paid employees 
of the bank called “managers”. The business done by these brandies is 
not stimulating. In ■the survey of the credit institutions in Soulb, Arcot 
District, the writer had an opportunity of visiting an out"ageney of cen'^ 
tral bank at Vadalur. The manager had practically no work and the 
ouii-agency was not working satisfactorily. Another out-agency was 
opened at Chidambaram. It worked only for four months and as it was 
not able to do sufficient business to maintain an office at Chidambaram, 
it was closed very soon. Hence branches of central banks in the various 
taluks should be established only if there is a dhance of such brandies 
doing good business. 

Capital: The central banks derive ■their capital from the share 
capital, deposits, and other borrowings. Share capital is raised by the 
issue of shares to individuals and societies. Society shareholders are 
generally required to take one share for every Es. 1,000 they wish to 
borrow from the central banks and unlimited iidiility societies are re- 
quired to take as many as ■Iheir own share capital 'will permit 

Cen^txal banks derive the buH?: of their ■working capital from deposits 
from indi^vidual mdmbers and non-mombers, from local boards, munici- 
palities and similar .sources '^th the sanction of the Government and the 
reserve fufid 'deposits of primary societies. The various fcirids of ' depd- 
sifs fi:om mdividiial members and hon-rriembers are fixed deposits, cur- 
rent deposits, recurring deposits and savings deposits. Fixed deposits 
are received for not less than 6 mon^ths and not more than 'three years. 
They form a very important pait of the resources of the central banks and 
the period of such deposits limits the period of loans to societies. The 
rates of interest allow^ on these deposits ai-e low. For . fixed deposits 
■the rate varies from 1%% to 4%%, savings deposits 2% to 3%, current 
deposits to 2%, recurring deposits 3% to 6%%- 

The local boards and municipalities have been permitted by the 
Government to invest ■their funds in tlie Madi'as Pro'vincial Co-operative 
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Bank and Central Banks. Besides local and municipal funds Grovero- 
ment authorised several kinds of security deposits to be invested in the 
Provincial and Central Co-operative banks (e.g,, toll gate contractors and 
local fund engineering contractors) . To prevent competition among 
banks for the attractive local board deposits and to prevent accumular 
tion of idle surplus, the Registrar placed certain restrictions on the 
acceptance of these deposits. Chief among them are that the total 
amount of deposits lodged by local bodies with co-operative central 
banks ^ould not exceed their paid up shave capital; the Registrar has 
however power eitlier to raise the limit to any amount not exceeding 
twice the paid up share capital or to relax in the case of individual depo- 
sits on certain conditions. Out of a total working capital of all central 
banks amounting to Rs. 523 '54 lakhs, the total fixed deposits of loc«d 
bodies held by all central banks on 30th June, 1938, amounted to 
Rs. 34-36 lakhs and the paid-up share capital Rs. 49-79 lakhs. *Thus 
central banks can take, fixed deposits of local bodies up to the paid-up 
diare capital amount. Some of the central banlis however had surplus 
funds on 3(Mb September, 1938 from 1 to 4 lakhs. 

Central banks also borrow money either by taking a loan from the 
Madras Provincial Co»-operative Bank or by means of an overdraft from 
it or from the Imperial Bank of India. The loan applications of Central 
Banks for loans from Provincial Bank are sent throu^ the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. Cash credits are also granted to central banks 
by the Provincial Bank to run for one year at a time but terminable at 
a month’s notice. The central banks lodge with the Provincial Bank 
pronotes of unlimited liability of societies as collateral security. The 
Imperial Bank grants overdrafts against Government and other author- 
ised securities. The undrawn portion of cash credit is counted for the 
purpose of fluid resource. 

The borrowing power of a central bank is fixed with reference to 
its paid-up share capital and reserve fund and is limited to ten times the 
sum of these two items. The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank is 
permitted to borrow up to twelve times the sum of its paidj-up share 
capital and its reserve fund. 


Vide Appendix n. Table 50. 
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The maintenance of fluid resources: — 

Banks and societies receiving deposits must keep a certain propor- 
tion of their assets in liquid form to meet the claims mads from time to 
tiTnf> by depositors. According to present rules central banks have to 
TY^aintain fluid resources in the following proportions* ; — 

(i) Full amount of fixed deposits matured and not claimed. 

(ii) Full amount of recurring and provident fund deposits which 

matured for payment. 

(iii) Fifty per cent of fixed deposits falling due within the next 

thirty days. 

(iv) Fifty per cent of cxxrrent deposits. 

(v) Twenty-five per cent of savings d^sits. 

(vi) Fifty per cent of the amount of ca^ credits allowed to other 

societies as cove^f or deposits in them. In the case of the 
Madras Provincial Bank the proportions are the same as 
those of central Imnks except for current deposits for which 
the Bank hite to maintain 40% fluid resource. 

The forms of fluid resoitrce to be maintained are: — 

(i) Cash balance on hand, and with banks. 

(ii) Amount deposited in the post office savings bank which is 

readily withdrawable witihput notice, 

(iii) Ihe entire purchase value of post office cash certificates held 

by the bank. 

(iv) Undrawn cash credit witli the hnperial Bank of India. 

(v) Government promissory notes— 80% of the market value (as 

quoted in daily papers and imeneumbered) . 

(vi) Debentures of the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 

purchased by the bank put of its general funds. The bank 


"The M^as Go-operative Mamipl—Vol. L I^vised Edn, 1937. 
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is permitted to reckon these debentures for Ihe purpose of 
fluid resource up to a limit of one third of the standard re- 
quired to be maintained by it, the debentures being taken 
at 80% of their market value. 

(vii) The undrawn, portion of cash credit allowed by die Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Banlt. 

In the matter of fluid resources a distinction is made between liabili- 
ties to the outside public and those due to co-operative societies. Items i 
to V of the paragraph referring to the standard of fluid resources should 
maintain forms of fluid resources described in items i to vi. Hie undrawn 
portion of cash credit given to central banks by the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank on securities other than co-operative paper (on the 
security of Government paper, fixed deposits and the debentures of the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank) has been permitted to be reckoned as 
fluid resource for the purpose of meeting outside liabilities as in the case 
of inside liabilities. The overdraft granted to central banks by the Pro- 
vincial Bank on the security of co-operative paper can be counted against 
fluid resource for their inside liabilities only. 

The Townsend Committee recommended that the standard of fluid 
resources in central banks should be 30% of fixed deposits falling due 
within the next six months or 50% of those falling due within the next 
thirty days, whichever is from time to time higher. Regarding the 
maintenance of the fluid resources, the Committee recommended that 
if Central banks agreed, it woiild be safe for tiiem to concentrate their 
cash credit With the Provincial Bank and that the rmdrawn cash credit 
of the central banks with the Provincial Bank should be included in 
their fluid resources. The President and two other members did not 
approve of the practice of relying largely on cash credit as fluid re- 
sources and also of the proposal to concentrate the fluid resources in 
the Provincial Bank. They felt very strongly that the holding of appre- 
ciable tangible liquid assets by the central banks was very necessary* 

The position as on 30th June 1938 was that all central banks had 
to maintain fluid resources to the extent of Rs. 36 T4 lakhs as cover for 
deposits from individuals and institutions other than co-operative socie- 
ties. 
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Against this they had resources amounting to Ks. 72 *25 lakhs which 
were composed of as follows:— 

Lakhs 

Es. 

(o) Cash on hapd, post office savings bards deposits 

and cash certificates .. 20-10 

(6) Undrawn cash credit with the Imperial Bank .. 25-18 

(c) Undra-wn cash credit with the Madras Provincial 

Bank obtained on the security of Government 
paper, fixed deposits and the debenture of Central 
Iiand Mortgage Baidc .. 11 -OS' 

(d) 80% oj the Market value of Government paper . . 10-10 

(c) 80% of the market value of the debenture of the 

Madras Central Land Mortgage Bank purchased 
out of general funds up to a limit of l/3rd of the 
fluid resources required to be maintained .. 5-79 

This strong position is due to the plethora of funds with the central 
banks. The central banks bad also to maintain 5-53 lakhs as cover for 
the undrawn portion of each credits allowed to societies. The central 
banks had also Rs. 12 - 03 lakhs .as undrawn cash credit with the Pro- 
vincial Bank as security against co-operative paper. Thus for a total 
fluid resource of Rs. 41-67 lakhs, which thb Central banks had to 
maintain on. Spth June, 1938 as cover for both outside and inside liabi- 
lities, they had resources amounting to about 84-27 lakhs. 

The Madras Provincial Bank had to maintain fluid resource on 30th 
June, 1938 for Rs. 31-70 laMis to meet both outside and inside liabilities; 
these were amply covered and there was an excess of fluid resource of 
Rs. 60*96 lakhs. As it stands at present the position of flixid resources 
both in Central banks and the Madras Provincial Bank Is very satis- 
factory. 

Principle and Test for sanction of loans 

The funds of central banks are generally utilised for the purpose 
of granting loans to primary societies. Generally loans are sanctioned 
to societies on their past history based on audit and inspection reports 
and the information furnished by societies and supervisors or bank 
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inspectors as regards adequacy of security, income, repaying capacity, 
etc. The application forms for loans sent to the central banks con, 
tained the following information. 

Admission number; name; net assets; outside debts, mortgage debts, 
other debts-total dues to society (long terni and short term) ; overdues 
(long term and short term); loan now applied for, purpose; security for 
new loans; if mortgage security is dBEered-survey number-extent-value; 
if surety loan, surety’s admission number-name-net assets; period of loan; 
date of repayment proposed; applicant’s income from agriculture and 
other sources; applicant’s expenses-cultivation and other household ex- 
penses; saving capacity; signature of member. 

In many cases financing banks disposed of loan applications without 
proper enquiry. The writer in his investigation in the South Arcot Dis- 
trict found out that the central bank of Cuddalore gave loans to many 
societies without properly scrutinising the loan applications. In fact 
favouritism played a great part in the sanction of loans. The Karunguli 
Society, South Arcot District, was granted loans by the Central bank 
even though that society was in heavy overdues to the Central bank, 
The president of the society was also the President of the Central Union 
and the supervisors did not trouble tliemselves to examine the accoimts 
of the society. The result was benami transactions grew up and over- 
dues swelled up and, about the beginning of last year, the society was 
almost on the verge of liquidation. 

Again, in assets and liabilities and in arriving at the repaying capa- 
city, the society bases its estimation on the property statement prepared 
by itself and supposed to be checked by the supervisors. The executive 
staff of the Central Bank should be very careful in the scrutiny of the 
property statement, for on it is based the fixation of normal credit of 
the society. Central banks may scrutinise applications for loans in much 
the same way as the Central Land Mortgage Bank does in regard to 
applications received from primary land mortgage banks. The indivi- 
dual normal credit should be carefully examined in the bank by the 
secretari^ and executive officers competent for the business and oni 
the basis of such meticulous examination the borrowing limits of both 
individual memhers and societies should be based. 

The present policy of central banks is to confine themselves to short- 
term loans not exceeding twelve months or, in some cases, ei^teen 
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months and intennediate loans extending to a period of about six years, 
hi the earlier years, central banks and societies were granting loans for 
periods extending to ten years but, with the inauguration of Central 
Land Mortgage Bank and the spread of primary land banks, the present 
policy of Central banks confining themselves to short-term and inteiv 
mediate credit has been evolved. It is very necessary that loans given 
by central banks should be only short-term and intermediate because 
the funds of central banks are derived for the most part from ^ort- 
term deposits and cannot for obvious reasons be locked up in long-term 
loans. The outside deposits (exclusive of deposits within the movement 
and deposits on current and savings bank account and recurring and 
provident fund deposits) held by Central banks are classified according 
to the date of maturitir in the quarterly financial statements. For the 
quarter ended 30th Jxme 1938, the position was as follows: — 



Deposits and* 

debentures In the next In the next 
fajHing due 11 months. 11 months, 
in the next 

30 days 

In the next 
11 months. 


Rs. 

Es. Rs. 

Es. 

30th June, 

Lakhs 

Lakhs Lakhs 

Lakhs 

1938 

8-98 

75-21 85-64 

In the subse- 
quent years 

11-22 

18-39 


These figures show that the hrilk of the deposits matures for re- 
payment in a period of two years. So according to sound banking prin- 
ciples undue reliance should not be placed in the renewal of deposits 
to make long-term investments out of short-term deposits. Taking into 
account deposits of all kinds including reserve fund and other longf-term 
deposits, the position is as follows (30th June, 1938)* 


♦Prepared from tables given in the Evidence Eeport of the Madras Co-e^ra- 
five Committee, Vol. I, J939. 
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Deposits 

Short Term 
loans 

Rs. 

Thousands 

18,997 

Fex’ceiitage tc 
total deposits 
51-3 

Intermediate 

(a) Between 1 and 

3 years 

6,716 

18-2 

(b) Between 3 and 

6 years 

1198 

3-5 

Long Term 

9840 

27 

Totrd 

36,751 

100-0 


The deposits classified long-term and which form 27% of the total 
deposits are generally tor periods over six years and except reserve 
fund deposits of societies, they represent only a very small proportion 
of the borrowing of central banks. But the main long-term funds' 
available with central banks, viz., share capital and reserve fund 
deposits of societies are already locked up to meet overdues of socie- 
ties which correspond to long-term investments. Hence central banks 
confine themselves to short-term and intermediate loans. It is 
suggested by some that ten year loans for the purpose of discharging 
prior debts should be given to small ryots. In the first place the depo- 
sits of central barjjs are not for such long periods. Secondly such loans 
will conflict with the operations of land mortgage banks. 

The Reserve Bank of India suggested in its preliminary report 
“Loans must be strictly limited to cultivation finance. This should ordi- 
narily mean the expenses in cqimection with the cultivation operations 
like plou^ing, sowing, weeding, etc,; but may also include the sums 
ordinarily required for the maintenance of the farmer’s fajmily till har- 
yest, or other urgent purposes like the replacement of cattle or imple- 
ments, provided such loans can- be repaid out of the proceeds of the 
harvest in a normal year. If loans have to be issued which cannot be 
repaid in one year, e,g., for the replaceinent of .cattle, such loans should 
not extend beyond two years and provision should be made for their 
repayment in equal instalments. Such loans should also be clearly 
distihgmdied from annual loans and should not exceed a comparatively 
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small proportion of the societies’ business.” Though the purposes speci- 
fied by the Reserve Bank for limiting all loans by societies to two years 
are reasonable, it is doubtful if the loan taken for the purchase of cattle 
or implements could be repaid within two years. Intermediate loans, 
payment of kist, purchase of cattle, improvement of land etc., form a 
fairly big proportion of the loans taken by the societies. The following 
table shows the purpose of borrowing:—* 


1936-37 1937-39 



Amount 

Rs. 

Lakhs 

Percent 

Amoimt 

Rs. 

. Lakhs 

Percent 

Cultivation expenses 

28-82 

23-1 

54-35 

30-8 

Purchase of cattle 

8-08 

6-5 

9-92 

5-6 

Payment of kist 

12-25 

9-9 

20-07 

11-4 

Improvement of lands 

6-36 

5-1 

10-57 

5-9 

Purchase of raw materials 

1-34 

1-0 

1-45 

0-8 

Trade 

16-19 

12-9 

22-09 

12-5 

Education 

0-14 

0-1 

0-15 

0-1 

Building, /buying or repairing 
houses 

4 -,35 

3-4 

4-99 

2-8 

Manufacture and purdiase of 
carts 

0-31 

0-3 

0-36 

0-2 

Purchase of lands 

3-62 

2-9 

4-19 

2-4 

Purchase of food. etc. 

10-47 

8-4 

20-12 

ljl-5 

Total Productive purposes 

91-94 

73-6 

148-28 

84-0 

Paying off prior debts 

30-94 

24-9 

25-26 

14-4 

Marriages & ceremonies 

1-26 

1-0 

1-43 

0-8 

Litigation and other nori- 
productive purposes 

0-55 

0-5 

1-37 

0-8 

Total "unproductive purposes 

1-81 

1-5 

2-80 

1-6 

Grand total 

124-69 

100-0 

176-34 

100-0 


^i^pared from the Report of liie "Working of the Co-operaiive Societies Act 
1936-37. 1837-38. 
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Tlie table iadicates that pi-oductive loans for other purposes tlign 
cultivation are so large that their importance cannot be minimised. A 
better idea could be formed if loans classified according to periods are 
studied. 


1936-37 193M8 



Period 

Amount 

Rs. 

Lakhs 

Percent 

Amount 

Rs. 

Laldis 

Percent 

.(1) 

Loans not exceeding 
one year 

110-20 

32-0 

150-43 

40-2 

.(2) 

Loans exceeding one 
year but not exceeding 
two years 

, 18-71 

5-5 

18-11 

4-8 

(3) 

Loans exceeding two 
but not exceeding five 
years 

159-72 

46-5 

155-54 

41-6 

(4) 

Loans exceeding five 
years 

, 55-07 

16-0 

50-07 

13-4 



343-70 

100-0 

374-15 

100-0 


Short-term loans up to two years form 45% in 1937-38 and 37-5% 
in 1936-37. Next in importance come loans varying from two to five 
years— the percentage being 46-5% in 1936-37 and 41-6% in 1937-38. If 
these intermediate loans which are popular are dropped out from the 
agricultural societies, then there will be a big gap in credit which some 
other agency ^ould come forward to fill up. Hence the recommendation 
of the Reserve Bank to limit loans to two years cannot be adopted withr 
out great inconvenience to ryots who would be driven to moneylenders 
by such action. 

One important factor that, should be observed by central banks is a 
proper regulation of lendings with reference to borrowings. 'The working 
capital for the financing of intermediate loans from two to six years may 
be derived from the ordinary ^ort-term deposits, hut the bulk of such 
capital must be obtained by long-term deposits repayable in convenient 
instalments not exceeding 6 years, by provident deposits, by issue of cash 
COrtificatOs and the like. 
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Table No. 56 of Appendix II will show the position of borrowings in 
relation to investments in Central banks on 30th June, 1938. The pen- 
centages of short-term investments to total investments in the Central 
banks of Anantapur, Vellore, Cuddalore, Ramachandrapuram, West 
Godavari, Viziavada, Kistna, Srivilliputtur, Tanjore, Tinnevelly and 
Vizianagaram are 70^80, 64*40, 65*90, 70*00, 84.00, 91.50, 77.40, 71.70; 
84*67, 65 respectively. In these* banks the investments in short-term 
loans exceed the short-term deposits. Such increase of short-term loans 
to deposits is not detrimental to the Central banks. In fact the Central 
Bank is safe in indulging in such business. 

. In the Central Banks of Hospet, Kurnool, Malabar and Salem the 
percentages of intermediate loans to societies against total invest- 
ments are 74, 83, 80 and 74*49 respectively. Intermediate loans in these 
banks exceed the total borrowings of societies. Evidently these banks 
have been using short-term deposits for intermediate loans in addition to 
the reserve funds, share capital and other owned capital of the banks. 
Such investments will result in grave danger to the banks. 

In the Conjeevaram Central Bank the investment in long-term loans 
is 63% of the toatl investments. The long-term loans far exceed the long- 
term borrowing. If the loans are given out of short-term and interme- 
diate deposits, then the central bank should have been adopting a very 
imprudent policy. 

The short-term deposits of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank 


as on 30th November, 1938 are composed of 

Rs. 

Current account . . 55,18,471 

Prudential deposit account . . 14,66,694 

Fixed deposits - 64,63,724 

Short-term loans on 30th November, 1938: — 

Rs. 

To Centx'al banks . , 17,69,285 

CJnencumbered Government securities . . 65,49,402 


Much of the money in the Provincial Bank is lying idle, 
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It must be the first principle of a central bank to use short-term 
boiTowings only for short loans. Where the demand for short-term 
loans is greater than the short-term borrowings, then deposits for longer 
periods may be utilised for the grant of such loans. But when there is 
a greater demand for intermediate loans, such transfer from short-term 
deposits should not be easily made without reference to the amount of 
short-term deposits. 


Reserves 

Central Banks set apart 25% of their net profits towards the reserve 
fxmd and the balance is distributed as dividend, honorarium, etc. Not 
more than 9% per annum is paid as dividend on paid-up share capital. 
Central banks are permitted to invest ono-half of their total reserve funds 
in the Madras Central Land Mortgage Bank. In addition to the reserve 
fimd there is found to be a need for creating bad debt reserves in Cen- 
tral banks as a second line of defence. Some central banlcs carry a por- 
tion of the net profits to the bad debts reserve according to their by- 
laws. 

Rectification and Consolidation of Societies 

The huge increase of dormant societies necessitated the Registrar in 
1930-31 to launch upon a system of rectification and consolidation of 
societies. The principal features of the scheme are — 

“ (i) Examination of loans (classification)— In order to see whether 
or not all the loans in each society are adequately secured and to see 
whether any immediate action is called for, a. detailed examination in, 
each outstanding loan is necessary. 

A classification of loans may bie made as follows: — 

(a) Loans which stand on good security and the borrowers of which 
can be expected to pay the loans out of their income within the given 
period or within the period to be extended. 

(b) Loans which stand on inadequate security but the borrowers 
of which can give and are willing to give additional security and to 
repay their loans within the given period or within the period proposed 
to .be extended. 
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(c) Loans wMch stand on inadequate sectirity the harrowers of 
which are not either in a position to repay the loans out of this income or 
to furnish additional security. The history of each loan should be noted 
and suitable action suggested in each case. In the course of investigation 
the amount of debt which may prove bad or is doubtful of recovery 
should be ascertained and noted. 

(ii) Lines of work — ^In respect of loans classed under (c) action 
should be taken at once. The Panchayat should be advised to file refer- 
ences under section 51 against defaulters and awards should be obtained 
and executed quickly through the department. Penal interest on loans, 
if any, may be waived. If the circumstances of a iborrower justify fur- 
ther concessions, such as a reduction in the original contract rate of inte- 
rest etc., the question, should be examined by the general body of the 
society and suitable by-laws pas.sed. In very bad cases, if a society pays 
a central bank loan in full collecting the amount proportionately from 
the borrowers the balance of money due may, with the sanction of the 
Deputy Registrar, be written off. Where the interests of the Central 
bank will be affected, file consent of the bank will have to be obtained. 

For loans which do not stand on adequate security but which may 
be secured borrowers should be required to produce fresh security. 
Wherever necessary, production of eneumbranee certificate should be 
insisted on. The additional security may be t^en by means of a sup- 
plemental bond without varying Ihe origin^ cond^ 

Extensions may be given in deserving cases. Borrowers who can 
raise credit elsewhere or who can sell their property of their own 
should hot ordinarily be given extensions. 

The scheme diould be worked in compact areas; when the work in an 
area is completed, another area should be selected.”* 

The central banks of Trichinopolyj Calicut. Coimbatore, Hospet and 
Mangalore, completed the examirxation of loans in a number of scwieties. 
The results of the examination up to the end of the year 1937-38 accord- 
ing to the Report cif the working of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act 
for 1937-38 are: — 

♦The Madras Co-operattve Manual, Vol^ I, pp. 104-105. 
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Number of societies in whicli examination was conducted 7105 

Rs. Lakhs. 

Total amount of loans including interest involved in 
them . . 303-01 

Of the above sum the amount which stands on 
adequate security , . 211-30 

The amount which stands on inadequate security .. 91-71 

Of this, -ibie amount for which additional securities 
have been obtained and the amount collected . , 20-01 

Balance still ill secured . . 71-70 

Estimated bad debts in these societies . . 39-86 

Of this the amount that will affect the Central Banks. 9-2 
Amount of loans collected during rectification wwk. . 59-61 
Reserve fund of Central Banks .. 33-49 

Bad deht reserve of Central Banks . . 19-69 

In his report for this year 1937-38, the Registrar has remarked on the 
progress of rectification work as follows: — 

“ The Central Banks are taking steps to collect or secure the loans 
on inadequate security hut this is proceeding at a rather slow pace. They 
have been exhoi-ted to make systematic and sustained efforts to push 
through this stage in the rectification work. The special concessions 
suggested for D class societies were continued during the year to the 
members of all classes of societies under certain conditions. It is hoped 
that Cmitral banks will a-vail themselves of the opportunity and realize 
a good portion of the ill-secured debts. It is no doubt inevitable that 
central banks will have to write off a portion of their dues as bad and 
irrecoveralble; but this will not affect their financial equilibrium as they 
hold strong reserves.” 

Owing to depression and the consequent inability of borrowers to 
repay their loans regularly, societies were forced to obtain decrees or 
take out execution proceedings against defaulters. The number of dec- 
rees and the amount involved as on SOth June, 1938, are 52,871 and 
Rs. 62-32 lakhs respectively. Certain concessions have been extended to 
Societies and to their members in order to recover the arrears without 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 
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undue hardship and to place the societies again on an active working 
basis: — 

(1) Keduction in the lending rates of Central banks and primary 
societies on new loans. 

(2) Waiving of penal interest by Central 'banks on overdue instal- 
ments of interest and the complete deletion of penal interest from the 
by-laws of primary societies. 

(3) Collection of interest by central banks and societies at Zyz%- 
and 7%% respectively on all outstanding loans. 

(4) Exanoination of every loan in the “D” class societies and an 
accurate estimate of their assets and liabilities. The guiding principles 
for arriving at this are—that no member shall be asked to pay more than 
double the principal; or that no member shall be asked to pay more than 
the principal plus interest calculated at 6%% from the date of disburse- 
ment of the loan; or 25% of the amoiml outstanding may be remitted; 
to induce members to repay, a further remission of the principal at a fixed 
percentage of the loan has been suggested to be offered to those who pay 
their loans either immediately or within three months. To those who 
cannot pay in this manner, time ic allowed up to one year. In the case of 
loans referred for arbitration, the arbitrators should be asked to allow 
interest at only 6%% on decretal debts. 

In cases where the debts seem, absolutely impossible for collection 
(e.g., cases where the mortgaged or other properties of the defaulters have 
already been sold in auction and which, therefore, stand without any secu- 
rity whatsoever, cases where the borrowefs and sureties have either no 
properties or are no more; cases where loans have been allowed to be 
time-barred) and the only course seems to be writing them, off, central 
banks should not hesitate to use their bad debt reserve for such pm- 
poses. In cases where borrowers furnishing additional security accept to 
repay the loans in instalments over a long period, the loans i&ould be 
transferred to the land mortgage baiiks in the area. Wherever it is possi- 
ble to realize a portion of the dues immediately, central banks should 
give as much concession to the borrower as possible. Effective coercive 
steps should be taken wherever necessary. It would be in the fi.tness of 
things if central banks employed special staff for this purpose whose duty 
should he to take up society after society, examine each ill-secured loan 
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and suggest the course of action that should he adopted to realise or 
secure the loans. 

The quarterly progressive report of i-ectification (30th September, 
1938) in the Conjeevaram Central Banl^ is very encouraging. It is aa id 
that the Central Bank completed rectification work and every loan in 
every society was examined and action taken thereon hy getting either 
additional securities or taking coercive action or allowing the loan to con- 
tinue without action for a further period in accordance witlr instructions 
contained in the circular of the Registrar. Regarding the present condi- 
tion of societies in the District it was proposed to work up the new 
scheme by which lands that came into possession of societies in the 
course of execution of decrees •will be disposed of by conveying them to 
original o'wners or other villagers. For tliis it was requested to address the 
Government to get for the banli a loan of Rs. 5 laklis and tlie matter is 
still pending. It is really encouraging that at least a central bank is tfllriTig 
a bold step in the right direction. It would be better if the Conjeevarana 
Central Bank and other Central Banks which have finished the rectifica- 
tion work in societies adopt the Burmese method of rent purchase system, 
of lands in the case of those whose lands were lost to societies. The Bur- 
mese rent purchase system ■will be examined in a later section. 

Banking unions and central banks: Of late, there has been a talk 
of the introduction of banliing unions both by the Reserve Bank of 
India and some co-operator. In Bulletin No. 1 of the Reserve Bank 
of India, working of the Union at Kodinar (Baroda State) is given. The 
author of the bulletin stresses the importance of starting multi-purpose 
societies and small banking unions working in limited areas and confin- 
ing their membership to primary rural societies and discharging all the 
fimctions of financing, supervision and education. The Reserve Bank 
realizes that the organization of such unions in place of central banks 
would be more difficult because of the opposition of the hanks. But it 
has heen suggested tiiat central banks might still continue financing such 
umons formed by sub-division and might take up urban co-operative 
banking. 

As regards Ihe finance of the banking union, the Reserve Bank 
thuiks that though the elhnination of individuals from being members 
woifid deprive the banking union of the necessary men available to com- 
mand the confidence of the public and attract local deposits, the cont* 
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nection with Government would infuse confidence in the public to deposit 
(V?ith the unions. But the capacity of a Central Bank which has a wide 
area to tap, which has the reputation of being cohheeted with the Govern- 
ment and which has influential members on tlie board will be far above the 
capacity of a banking union whid^ will have to tap the finances from only a 
small local area. Ihe result will be tlie banking union will have to turn 
to Provincial Bank for loans and the Provincial bank’s rates are always 
higher than the rates at which central banks are able to raise funds 
locally. 

Again the directorate of a hanking miiou consisting as it does of re- 
presentatives of the borrowing societies only is likely to overfinance and 
show undue leniency in Ihe matter of recovery to particular societies. 
At present in the board of directors of central banks individual members 
are included and other members representing banking and commercial 
interests are co-opted as member.?. This system acts as a check against 
the system of overfinanoing. In spite of such safeguards there was oven- 
financing by Central Bank of Cuddalore in the case of certain societies. 
Hence the case is aU the more against banking unions composed of socie- 
ties only. 

Supervising unions composed of representatives of primary societies 
are a great failure in this Presidency because supervisors appointed by 
members who represent the sodeties they have to examine cannot do 
full justice to their business. Banking xmions which boast of combin- 
ing supervision and financing will not be better in intensive supervision 
than supervising uhions. 

The introduction of banking xmions in each taltik will only multiply 
the cost of administration at the same time minimising the chance of 
getting suflScient funds. The Maclagan Committee was of opinion that 
a Central bank should cover as large an area as is compatible with con- 
venience and efficiency. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee was of opinion “generally speaking central banks diould opiate 
over fairly large areas with a good number of societies affiliated to them 
and should not be top small”. The Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee did not appear quite enthusiastic about these unions. The 
Committee states “Finandally, the unions are much less important than 
the bainks, and as we made no special enquiry about them, we need only 
say that ihey mostly operate within a radius of 10 or 15 miles, their mem- 
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bers are all societies, and none of tliem lias a working capital of more 
than five laks. On the other hand the biggest central bank has a work- 
ing capital of 78 lakhs.” The Bengal Provincial Banking Committee 
stated “A central bank should ordinarily expect to deal at once or within 
a reasonable time with at least 200 or 250 societies. We agree with this 
view and unless its area of operation is too lai'ge or the means of commu- 
nication exceptionally had, no central banlc could be split up before the 
number of affiliated societies reaches 300, and even then no new central 
bank should be formed until a sufficient number of men of intelligence, 
influence and knowledge of coi-operation can be found in the locality 
to form its directorate.” 

Hence there is no need for the formation of ibanldng unions. It 
would be very difficult to oust the long-established central banks and 
even if attempts in that direction are successful, they are not conducive 
to the best interests of co-operation, 

Mr. Prakasam, former Minister for Revenue of the Govei'nment of 
Madras, opening the Multi-purpose societies at Alamaru said that the 
Multi-purpose societies should form into banking unions, which should 
form as branches of the Provincial Bank. Even the statutory Report 
of the Reserve Bank of India did not suggest the abolition of central 
banks. The Reserve Bank intended the banking unions in their turn to 
be federated into central banks. There is no precise indication in the 
scheme of Mr. Prakasam of the relations between the Provincial Banlt 
and the hanking unions. The question whether banking unions with 
their own membership and independent constitution can be branches of 
the Provincial Bank is a baffling one. 

Central banks as branches of Provincial Bank. 

Another suggestion put forward is that the existing central banlcs 
may be aboUshed and in their place branches of Provincial Bank can be 
opeaed. It is contended that such a step would eliminate intermedia- 
ries between the provincial bank and the prhnary societies and would 
thereby cheapen credit to the ulimate borrower. In Bombay where 
side by side with central banks branches of Provincial Bank operate, it 
has been recognised that there is a greater need of an intervening link 
between the Provincial Bank and the primary societies. So the Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee recommended the creation of 
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central banks in place of branches of Provincial Bank. Tfie central banks 
attract deposits locally, the rates on sucK deposits being half per cent 
lower than the rate at which they borrow from the Provincial Bank. The 
■central banks in Madras are now able to supply all the credit needs of the 
societies, assisted by the Provincial bank to maintain adequate fluid re- 
sources to meet their coininitments to their creditors. The following 
table will show what an insigni&cant part loans from Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Bank pay in the loaning operations of central banks with their 
societies: — 


*Year. 

Working capi- 
tal of central 
banks. 

Rs. lakhs. 

Loans borrow- 
ed from the 
Provincial 
Bank. 

Rs. 

Loans repaid 
to the PrcH 
vincial Bank. 
Es. 

1931-32 

576-28 

19,20,580 

66,56,871 

1932-33 

588-74 

5,52,005 

34,37,563 

1933-34 

553-21 

10,414 

5,55,094 

1934-35 

511-13 

7,44,250 

4,00,882 

1935-36 

501-43 

11,87,500 

12,77,894 

1936-37 

526-00 

9,22,625 

9,73,959 


This table is enough to prove how unfounded is the plea that money 
is made costly to village societies, because of the intervention of central 
hanks. Even where the central banks have borrowed from Provincial 
Bank, such borrowings represent only a very small proportion. Again 
abolition of central banks and the establishment of branches of Provin- 
cial Bank will not in any way lessen overhead costs, for it would be neces- 
sary to incur the same expenditure to run the branches^ So it will not 
be possible to supply money cheaper to ultimate borrowers. Excessive 
centralisation of finance in a province where the economic conditions are 
iiot equal, has its own disadvantages. The connection of the apex bank 
and the branches will be so close and intimate that the defects and faults 


^Madras Co-operative Journal April, 1938. Co-operative Credit Structure by 
Eamadas Pantulu. 
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in one part of the structure will react on the whole, bringing the entire 
structure to grief. The proposal will kill local enthusiasm and initiative 
and will keep away the vast body of honorary workers in the field. To 
abolish a system of central banks, ■which is iho envy of other provinces 
is the greatest disservice that could be done to the movement. The 
defects in the co-opei-ative movement are not due to the financing agen- 
cies. They are due to causes such as depression, accumulation of over- 
dues as a result of the diminislied i-op.aying cap.icity of the peasants 
defective marketing facilities and lack of enthusiastic panchayatdars in 
the villages. So the movement can be rectified not by abolislifaig the 
independent central banlis, but by rectifying the various faults in the 
economic system. 


V. Dehats of Fmnartj Credit Societies, 

The Co-operative movement in this Presidency ha.s not developed 
on sound and efficient lines. While the principles laid down in the 
by-laws of co-operative societies which we examined in the previous 
sections are sound and afford facilities for the development of the whole 
life of the villager including moral and spiritual, tho.se principles are not 
correctly observed by the men who are actually in charge of the societies. 
Selfless men who could work patiently in little lmk!•ln^vn villages are rare 
in India. In the villages where the majority of the population are illite- 
rate and lack civic spirit and cannot assimilate the principles of co-opera- 
tion, the panehayats are usually composed of a greedy few and they 
continue to cling to office for years and mismanage the affairs, hi the 
survey conducted in tlie South Arcot District such caf3es were ofteii 
found. In one society at Karunguli, South Arcot Di.strict, the Rjesi- 
dentship of the Panchayat wa.s first held by the father, and then hy the 
son, and when tlie society was superseded, the father was acting as 
Manager. The Panchayatdars Ihemselves were in heavy arrears and 
a large amount was due from the President. On enquii*y in the village, 
it was found that benami transactions were prevalent in the society. In 
the name of his “Pannayal”, the President had taken loans. Moreover 
in the grant of loans to the society the central bank was very liberal, for 
the President of the society was a friend of the President of the Central 
hank. Cases of the Panchayatdars being defaulters and at the same time 
continuing in. office were common in many societies. The supervisors and 
auditors should have brought such cases to the notice of the Central 
bank and the Registrar, and both the bank and the Department should 
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have taken immediate action. In another society, an illiterate member 
was acting as the secretary. He was not able to count more than hun- 
dred. Though the supervisor might write the books of account once in 
a month, a society with an illiterate secretary cannot ej^ect to flourish 
for long, for there will surely arise some dispute regarding the payment 
of instalments by members. The society at Kottavacheri did not take 
any loans from the Central Bank nor lend to the members since 1930. 
This can mainly be attributed to the lethargy of the managing committee. 
In many societies factions between two village parties were common. 
So what is needed in the first place is an effective system of supervision 
and audit. Besides, the offices of the President and Secretary should 
not be held by the same persons for a long time. Under existing rules 
thei’e are certain disqualifications prescribed for membership of Com- 
mittees. To safefuard against mismanagement in the society, it must be 
laid down that a President or Secretary should not be continuously in 
office for more than two years. The Registrar should have power to 
remove undesirable men from office after due enquiry. 

Supervision and Audit 

Supervision has been relegated to non-officials in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. Managing bodies of imipns were mostly composed of primary 
societies, To take only one instance, the President of the 'Karunguli 
Society, South Arcot District, was for a long time President of the local 
union with the result that the supervisors appointed by the Union and 
who were under his conteol dare not point but the defects of the society 
or the President. The supervisors colluded with the managCTLent of the 
society in their misdemeanours. The property statement on which the 
whole credit of the society is to be based is prepared by the society and 
it is bound to be the most unreliable statement as it is prepared by bor- 
rowers. The duty of the supervisors is to check the property statement 
periodically and rectify the defects. Rarely supervisors bother about 
the property statement. In the Karunguli society when I asked for the 
property statement, I was told that that book was missing. And yet the 
borrowing capacity of the society was based on this important statement. 
It is important, therefore, that supeiwiste in the 

hands of a disinterested and independ^t agency. Financing banks are 
not suited for such control because representatives of the societies are 
on. the bo;^d of management of control (banks, hi the present state of 
affairs, it is important that lh:e co-opera^^^^ should take up the 
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supervision work though it may h’e an added burden on the Government, 
The money spent in this direction would be money well spent. The 
failure of the co-operative movement is mainly due to a vigorous policy 
of deofficialism in a country where the sense of public spirit has not yet 
developed as in the West. Hence selfish motive and personal interest 
were given free play in a movement which could only thi’ive in an 
atmosphere of mutual good will, free fr^om greed and jealousy. 

Another reason why the department should take up supervision is 
this. Audit is caiTied on by the department and the defects 
pointed out in the audit repoii; can be effectively carried out if supervi- 
sion of societies is vested in the same agency. Wlien the societies are 
based on an efficient footing and when the villagers realise sense of 
responsibility, the work of supervision can be vested in a non-official 
body. Specialised public auditors in co-operative accounts may be re- 
cruited on a provincial scale under the Provincial Co-operative Union 
or Institute, which may pool the audit fees levied on all societies in the 
Province, appoint a graded and competent staff to audit and to advise on 
the lines of the continental co-operative auditors. At pre- 
sent it is necessary that a separate chief auditor who is immediately 
responsible to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies should control the 
auditors of societies. The Deputy Registrar who controls the auditors 
in his district is responsible for the proper conduct of the societies in his 
district. Hence it is not conducive to efficient working if the auditors are 
controlled hy him. 


Liahilitij, 

As we found in an earlier section most of the co-operative societies 
in the province are based on unlimited liability. The liability can no 
longer be enforced against any society so long as it retains its corporate 
character, It comes into opei'ation only after liquidation of the society 
and for the purpose of issuing contribution ordei’s even against non- 
'defaulting and non-indebted members with assets when the loans caxmot 
be recoverd from the borrowers themselves. Liability enforced in this 
manner scares away good and solvent residents in the villages from 
joining the society and many good non-indebted members left the 
society. Tlie vigilance and mutual knov/ledge of each othei'^s affairs are 
fundamental principles of unlimited liability and they are absent in the 
p?:esent day villages. The plea that if societies are limited in character, 
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central banks will not lend tbem does not hold good because, urban 
banlis and sale societies based on limited liability are financed by the 
central banks. Unlimited liability has not yielded at any rate in our 
country, the moral and material results that were expected of it. In 
practice it is not easy of enforcement. It has not proved a greater gua- 
rantee to creditor against loss than limited liability. In fact it has kept 
out intelligent and propertied men who would have been invaluable in 
managing the societies efificiently. Hence unlimited liability in the 
Madras Presidency should become the exception and not the rule 
especially when societies of a multi-purpose character comprising a wide 
area are becoming popular. In Great Britain and the United States of 
lAmerica,, liability is strictly limited. As Catrill says ‘‘the question of 
unlimited liability is not a matter of principle but of expediency.*’ 
Wherever unlimited liability is properly understood and voluntarily 
accepted as in Denmark, Holland and Finland where members chose 
unlimited liability in spite of their being allowed to have any kind of 
liability, it is best to leave such societies undistmbed. In general it is 
best to adopt a less rigorous and less abstract liability with more sub- 
stantial safeguards. In a joint memorandum by some members of the 
.oo-operative committee it is rightly said “if it is considered that the 
confidence of the money maihet can be retained only by having some 
more security for the creditors than tlie paid-up share capital and re- 
serves of the society, then we may provide for a fixed reserve liability, 
say twice or thrice the paid-up share capital. Here every member 
knows the extent of his liability and the co-operative contribution he has 
to make to the common deficit of the society,” 

Property Statement 

The property statement is a very important dLocument to be main- 
tained by an iinlimited liability society. The Townsend Comroittee re- 
marked that they observed a general lack of thoroughness in the prepara- 
tion and revision of property statements. Eecently the circular passed 
by the Registrar regarding the maintenance of property statement is a 
little encouraging. According to the circular ihe properly statement 
should not only include figures showing the assets and liabilities of the 
members but should also indicate clearly their repaying capacity men- 
tioning accurately the income of the members. In the matter of new. 
societies, central banks should be asked to instruct the supervisors to 
gamine the correctness of the property statement very carefully and 
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to test its accuracy by independent enquiries in the village. The super- 
visors should collect i-eliable and correct infonnation from the village 
oflacers. The information so obtained should be tested by independent 
enquiries in the villages. The pei-iodicai revision of the statement should 
also be made more systematic and thorougli. The property statements 
so revised ■with the help of supervisore should be sent annually to the 
finan^ng banhs and unions. The supervisors sliould be ashed to certify 
to the correctness of the statements whenever they are prepared. The 
Registrar considers it necessary, that tlie Central Bank should appoint 
special officers who will go round tlie cities soon after the revised pro- 
perty statements have been received by the banks and check the corrcet- 
ness of the statements. At least he expects that a test check of some 
statements should be made. Regarding the checking of the correctness 
of the statements by the department during audit, the Registrar believes 
that the statement if it is to be accurate, should not be prepared by the 
general body but by the office bearer. The auditor should gather as 
many members as possible, read out the statements to tliem and verify 
the correctness. The auditor should also make independent inquiries 
in the villages and satisfy himself of the accuracy of the particulars. 

The circular of the Registrar lays down clearly the need for pro- 
per checking of the property statements. If the numerous checkings of 
the statements are properly carried out, there is every possibility of 
correct propertystatments being placed on record. It is because of false 
statements that societies are overfmanced more than their real borrowL 
ihg power and individuals too are overflnanced. The resxjlt is with the 
economic depression they have increased the arrears in societies. 

The Problem of overdues. 

This leads us to the question of overdues and the problem of effec- 
tively tackling them. In the scheme of reorganization of rural co-ope- 
rative credit society, the question of the accumulated debts of members 
presents a real difficulty. Reference has already been made to the 
increasing rnnoxmt of overdues in agricultural societies.* The position 
is not quite encouraging as may be seen from the following statement 
(In this statement the overdues of land mortgage banks, credit societies, 


Tide Appendix It— Table 47 on overdues. 
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purciiase and sale and other agricultural societies are taken into-con- 
sideration) . 


Year . 

Percentage of balance (principal 
overdue) to demand by mem- 
bers to agricultural societies. 

1927-28 

42-71 

192SW9 

40-72 

1929h30 

46-00 

19301-31 

65-16 

1931-32 

62-95 

1932-33 

67-09 

1933-34 

70-28 

>1934^5 

68-12 

1935-36 

65-35 

1936^7 

58-76 

1937-38 

55-45 


The principal reasons for the overdues have been examined while 
we examined &e working of the primary credit societies and central 
banks and the defects of the societies. The main reasons have been sum- 
marised by the Townsend Committee. 'Ihey are. 

(1) Bad harvests; 

(2 Illiteracy and ignorance of co-operative principles in primary 
sociteies, and indiflEerenoe of Pandhayatdars who are in many cases 
themselves defaulters; 

(3) The lack of proper supervision due to ill-paid and ill-equipped 
non-official staff; 

(4) The sudden withdrawal, without due notice, of the department 
from supervision; 

(5) Failure to recognize the financial and co-operative responsi- 
bility oh the part of Central Banks; 

(6) An exaggerated sense of security in the minds of financing 
institutions, which is based on a wrong impression of the implications of 
unlimited liability; and failure to realise the seriousness of the results 
of enforcing that liability; 

(7) The lack of proper attention to the granting of extension; 
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(8) The granting of loans without proper consideration of their 
purpose, and of the repaying capacity of members; 

(9) Benami transactions; 

(10) The fact that, even when penal interest is levied the rate of 
interest charged is lower than tire market rate in many districts, and 
members who have also borrowed from money-lenders in consequence 
repay the latter first. Decree interest is also lower than the market rate; 
execution proceedings present mucli difficulty, and the low x’ate of inte- 
resj; encourages defaulters to raise every possible obstacle; 

(11) The failure to take prompt and sufficient steps for the recovery 
of overdues.” 

As already described, in many societies examined in the South Arcot 
District, overdues were due to bad management and tlie benami trans- 
actions of the Panchayatdars. A case in point is die Karunguli Co-opera- 
tive credit society. In recent years the continued fall in agricultural 
prices has reduced and even wiped out the margin of profits. 

The endeavours of central banks and societies to lighten the burden 
of overdues and recover the loans from members took several forms. The 
concessions given to borrowers are enumerated in an earlier section. 
Briefly they are the reduction in lending rates, waiver of penal interest, 
exaihination of every loan in the D class societies and an accurate esti- 
mate of their assets and liabilities, writing off bad debts and grant of 
long-term instalments. Execution of deoi'ees in tlie case of members who 
are in arrears is another method of collecting overdues. The progress 
with regard to the departmental execution of the decrees and awards for 
the past five years is as follows: — 



Number of execu- 
tion petitions. 

Amount involved .Amount coUec- 
Rs. (Lakhs) ted. (Rs. lakhs) 

1933-34 

14783 

28-40 

3-65 

1934.35 

27807 

51-97 

10-65 

1935-36 

39433 

72-35 

14-76 

1936-37 

42631 

73-99 

17-01 

1937-38 

43527 

70-56 

16-40 


Ihere appears to be inordinate delay in the execution proceedings. 
There has not been very appreciable reduction of overdues by depart- 
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mental execution. Such action taken against memhers defaulting deH- 
herately will he both salutary and effective. But where arrears are the 
result of the poor repaying capacity of the members such drastic action 
has no effect. Execution of awards has led to the conversion of the over- 
due loan into owning of iimnoveable property by the bank. Purchases 
for cash at sale held by the departmental officers are very rare. Cadi 
purchases take place only when, the adjacent owner of the properties, 
or some one interested in the particular property knows and feels that 
he is purchasing the property for a mere song. In all such sales for cash, 
the amounts realized bear a small proportion to the worth of the pro- 
perty. The departmental officer’s execution is not popular with the 
people though the same may be acceptable to the societies. He identi- 
fies himself more often with the society as against the debtor and is not 
able to shake off the impression, that he is there to protect ihe interests 
of the society. Thus departmental execution in the reduction of over- 
dues is not satisfactory. 

Many solutions have been put forward for the collection and scal- 
ing down of overdues. When loans given for short and medium periods 
have unfortunately become long-term loans by non-payment, but the 
borrowers have some assets to offer as security for these loans, they 
may be scaled down to the extent possible and the balance put on a 
long-term basis by obtaining fresh mortgage bonds for such periods as 
may be decided upon in each case, having regard to the size of the loan 
and the repaying capacity of the borrower. The 
assured about the repayment of their deposits by smaller collection on 
the new basis. So it has been proposed hy some that the central banks 
concerned should provide themselves \viiii some long-term funds dther 
in the form* : of actual long-term money raised, or in the 
form of assurance of provisio.n for such funds from the Provin- 
cial Bank. It is said that the most suitable way of dealing with the 
question is for the Provincial Bank to raise when necessary funds need- 
ed by the central banks, by floating debentures at 3% or' 4 per cent. 
But the question is whether it would be wise for the Central bank and 
the Provincial Bank to deal in long-term ‘ loans when there is another 
agency to deal with such loans. 

The Reserve Bank in its Statutory Report recommended ‘^that the 
Overdues and long-term loanr. should be separated and put on a proper 
footing” and stated lhat ‘^these overdues should be brought down to a 
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level at -which there -was a reasonable prospect of repayment out of 
profits of agriculture within a reasonable period, say twenty years, 
partly by -writing them off from reserve and other funds and partly 
from recovery sale of part of the member’s assets and spreading 
out the remainder into instalments and transferring them to some spe- 
cial agency equipped to deal with long-term credit facilities such as a 
land mortgage bank.” The Reserve Banlc realises the fact that it would 
be difficult to follow this course when the funds of the societies are not 
sufficient to cover the losses. Hie Statutory Report says “Where this 
is the case it is better to face the facts and decide what agency can best 
bear the losses. Liquidation of the society is by itself no solution as 
even after selling up the members, the re.sult may only be the acquisition 
of land by the society and the losses may still be left uncovered. Liqui- 
dation also not only kills the society but brings the movement into dis- 
repute and leaves a void in the structure of agricultural finance. It 
is better to follow the bolder policy of deciding at the outset what losses 
are inevitable and make provision for recovering the rest in easy in- 
stalments. Side by side with this reconstruction, it is necessary that 
the societies should he reformed.” 

There has not been any satisfactory progress till recently regard- 
ing the transfer of loans of members of village credit societies to the 
primary land mortgage banks. The following statement will give an 
idea of the progress: — 

Amount of long 
Amount of Amount of term loans out 
loans issued by loans of mem- standing against Of the amount 
Year, primary land hers of -village members of viL in column (4) 
mort.gage societies trans- lage societies at amount over- 
bank. ferred to mort- the end of the due. 

gage banks. year. 

Rs. lakhs. Rs. lakhs. 

19361-37 38 1-75 

1937-38 35 1-73 

More loans could not be transferred because there has not been a 
systematic and exhaustive examination of the loans of members of the 


Rs. Lalchs Rs. lakhs, 
224 125 

215 115 
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village credit societies in order to transfer such loans to land mortgage 
banks; the test applied by land mortgage banks regarding title, valua- 
tion, repaying capacity, net income etc. was not adhered to by primary 
societies in the grant of loans; indebtedness of many members far exh 
ceeds the amount the land mortgage bank can easily and reasonably 
give with reference to the extent of land owned and offered by them as 
security; in some cases societies and central banks are rather anxious 
to retain their business which might possibly suffer to the extent to 
which the transfer of debts is made; in some of the old village credit 
societies which seem to be Just like small land mortgage banks there is 
provision for accommodation even upto Rs. 2,000; the heavy share capi- 
tal to be paid in a lump to land mortgage banks, and the impression 
amongst the villagers that land mortgage banks, will not sanction small 
loans below Rs. 1,000 and that they accommodate only the comparatively 
well-to-do. An enquiry was undertaken by the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank during the year 1932-33 to see if the long-term loans in ordinary 
village credit societies could be transferred to the Central Land Mort- 
gage bank. The suggestions made to overcome the difficulties in the 
matter of transfer are: — (1) Co-ordination between the local co-opera- 
tive unions, the land mortgage banks and the central banks either by 
securing more or less identical area of operations for ilie land mortgage 
bank and the local co-operative union or by having the same set of office^ 
bearers for the two institutions or by posting suitable land mortgage 
bank supervisors who will work in close co^-operation with union super- 
visors or bank inspectors. Systematic and vigorous propaganda should 
be carried on by the staff of these institutions; (2) Emplosnment of addi- 
tional staff by primary land mortgage banks to expedite the disposal of 
loan applications for small amount; (3) Extension of the period of re- 
payment from twenty to thirty years so as to reduce the amount of 
equated instalments; (4) limitation of individual maximum borrowing 
power to Rs. 590 in places where land mortgage banks are working. 
Village societies should confine themselves to short term and interme- 
diate loans and refuse loans for discharge of prior debts exceeding 
Rs. 100 or any other prescribed limit; (5) smaller value of shares m 
land mortgage banks; (6) the effacing of the impression that small loans 
would not be favoured by land mortgage banks by encouraging applica- 
tions for small loans; (7) The adoption of a more liberal policy in res^ 
pect of the ceded districts by accepting rainfed lands as security up to 
50% of their market value and making provision for extension of time 
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for repayment of instalments during years of acute famine, If these sug- 
gestions are closely followed, there is every possibility of transferring 
a great number of loans to land mortgage banks and the problem of 
overdues would be effectively tackled. 

It has been found that, in the execution of awards for the recovery 
of arrears, societies and liquidators have come into possession of a vast 
extent of lands. The following statement will give a rough idea of the 
position. 



Wet 

Acres 

Dry 

Acres 

Houses 

Value 
Rs. (lakhs) 

Societies 

4254 

9248 

2654 

15-65^ 

Liquidators 

750 

2528 

463 

2-69 

Total 

5004 

11776 

3117 

18-34 


The management of tire lands either hy societies or central - liantro 
has been found to be extremely difficult. The Kar-unguli Co-operative 
Society which had acquired lands for arrears of payment, was not able to 
manage the lands profitably. A proposal was made for the creation of 
a Trustee Bank for clearance of overdue debts and for management of 
lands, but it did not find general favour. Another proposal was that 
the lands in the possession of societies .should be transferred to the Provin- 
cial Bank for a period of five years while the Central Banks should 
manage the lands in their possession till such time as they are disposed 
of when there is a rise in prices. In 1938 the Board of Management of 
the Provincial Bank decided to help the Central banks financially in the 
process of transfer of lands in tlieir possession to original owners or 
their relatives on the rent-purchase system with equated pa 3 nnents as in 
Burma, spread over twenty years. For that purpose the Bank was 
authorized to raise long-term money for twenty years by the issue of 
uncovered debentures bearing interest not exceeding 41 / 2 % to the ex- 
tent of five lakhs. The scheme was recommended for trial in some 
select areas. The Central Land Mortgage Bank did not favour the pro- 
posal of the Provincial Bank because it might result in a conflict of 
interests and there would he a competition in the floatation of debentures. 
Mjoreover, the PSrovincial Bank is intended for the supply of short-term 
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finance and it will be against the principle of co-operative banking to 
lock up the funds of the Provincial Bank needed for short-term purposes* 

Just about this time, the Reserve Bank of India published its third 
bulletin on **the Recent Developments in the Co-operative Movement 
in Burma with suggestions for their applicability to India ” The Bur- 
mese scheme of dealing with overdues may be briefly described here. 
The Registrar first scaled down debts to what could be recovered from 
the income of the members within a reasonable period, say fifteen to 
twenty years. In this connection Government co-operated and was pre- 
pared to bear any loss in scaling down as this afforded a chance of re- 
covering the rest. Moreover, Government paid off all the depositors of 
the Provincial Bank and was the sole creditor to the Bank. A thorough 
enquiry was made into the financial condition of all societies and the 
assets and liabilities of each member. Lands in the possession of mem- 
bers and societies were valued and the repaying capacity of members 
ascertained. Only loans equal to the present market value of the lands 
were left outstanding against each member and the rest which could 
not be recovered written off. Loans reduced to the market value of the 
lands were then spread out into ten or fifteen instalments according to 
the paying capacity of the members. The Registrar asked the members 
to surrender their lands to societies and the lands were in turn leased 
to the members on a hire-purchase system by which the rents due each 
year should equal the instalment fixed. At the end of the stipulated 
period when ail instalments were regularly paid the lands were returned 
to the original ovmers on a nominal payment of alrupee to satisfy legal 
formalities. Members who defaulted did so at the risk of losing the 
lands. The scheme was very popular and members who lost their lands 
and left the societies joined them again. Even outsiders joined the socie- 
ties and took leases of the lands in the possession of societies. Thus the 
societies and central banks saddled with lands were able to get back 
their lands and the members who thought that their lands were lost for 
ever got them back. Instalments were allowed to be paid in kind and 
the marketing of the produce was carried on in a very easy way by nego- 
tiating with brokers at the threshing floor if a godown was not available. 
Besides many other ref orms were introduced into the co-operative socie- 
ty and we need not discxiss them here. 

Some modification has been suggested for the adoption of the Bur- 
inese scheme by India. In Bunha where the Government was the ere- 
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'ditor of the Provincial Bank, it -was easy to reduce debts. But in India 
where the Central bank has to repay the depositors, the only possible 
method is the utilisation of share capital, reserves and deposits of socie- 
ties and the reserves and share capital of the banks for debt conciliation. 
As far as possible it must be observed that the depositors of central banks 
are not put to any loss. In India as Government does not supply funds, 
the question of long-term funds arises where the financing bank does 
not possess sufficient capital or long-term deposits. The Reserve Bank 
suggests that the question of raising fmids by debentures and paying 
off short term deposits should be considered. When the purpose of such 
debentures is revealed there is every likelihood of such debentures not 
being subscribed or a high price may be asked for tiiem. Tiie Reserve 
Bank rightly believes that these disadvantages could be counteracted if 
the Government guarantee the debentures. Another method is to con- 
vert the existing deposits into debentures. In hard cases the permission 
of the Registrar may be taken to repay the deposits in full. Though the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank is the proper agency to finance this scheme, 
it cannot do so because the Bank can lend only up to 50% of the market 
value of the property. Hence either Government should supply the 
finance necessary or guarantee tlie debentures. An amendment in , the 
Land Mortgage Bank Act to lend in such cases to the full market value 
of the lands is desirable. But then the problem of tackling variation in 
the prices of lands arises. To get over the difficulty of a member losing 
his instalments if in the middle he defaults, it has been proposed that 
after every one-fourth of the total number of instahiients has been paid 
the member should be returned cne-fourth of his land. 

The Burmese scheme of rent-purchase has been adopted in a modi- 
fied form in die Central Provinces and Berar and Bombay. It is very 
essential that in the Madras Presidency this system of rent-purchase 
should be adopted by banks which are saddled with lands. 

In order to reduce overdues it has been suggested that repa3nnents 
may be made in kind. The Maclagan Committee on co-operation was 
•of opinion that grain payments should be confined to the strictest possi- 
ble limits as it would complicate accounts and afford opportunities for 
loss and fraud. Mr. W. R. S. Sat3^anatlian in his Report on Agricultural 
Indebtedness said that if only societies accept payments in kind, the 
overdues would be reduced rapidly, la Burma, in the process of re- 
construction of societies, one of the conditions imposed is that repasnnents 
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of instalments should be made in kind as in the case of money-lenders. 
Tbe Society unlike the moneylender took only just the quantity at pro- 
duce necessary to meet the long-term instalments. Moreover paynents 
in kind enable the societies to sell the produce of the members in bulk. 
The contention that variation in prices of commodities would Upset 
calculations is )net by the Reserve Bank which states “The member 
should be given to imderstaud that though for convenience the amount 
of produce he has to pay is fixed before hand, what ihe society needs is 
the amoimt of instalment equivalent in value to the long-term instalment 
and Ihe crop loan he has to repay and therefore if Ihe amount previously 
fixed does not come up to this, he has to make additional payments. On 
the other hand, if the produce given by him fetches a higher price than 

what is needed, the excess will be refunded to him The scheme 

is intended to educate Ihe members in the advantages of joint sale and to 
ensure this, repayment in kind should not be absolute but relative to the 
price obtained, so that the member realises eimctiiy how joint sale bene- 
fi,ts him.’ The question of storage accommodation came up for con- . 
sideration of the Burma Land and Agriculture Committee 1938, and it 
was found that the cost of a society godown was small and the loan re- 
quired for its construction would probably be easily repaid in three or four 
years. At present in the Madras Presidency loans are adviced to sale 
societies for the construction of warehouses thou^ in a few cases village 
societies have also been granted a ^hsidy from the Government of India 
grant for rural reconstruction to Qoaible them to build up village hall 
which will serve the purpose of godown also. This problem is fully dis- 
cussed in the <hapter on Marketing. It is however necessaiy that the 
villagers ^otild be given an ppportunily to pay their dues in land and 
the difiSculties in way can he easily obviated as the Reserve Bank 
has suggested. 

Where every attempt is necessary to scMe down overdue and collect 
the arrears, it must not be forgotten that the chief aim should be to re- 
construct societies so as to prevent further accumulation of overdues. 
This leads us to the question of starting multi-purpose societies and con- 
trolled credit. 

Vl. ifitiii-purpose societies a«d controlled credit. 

The idea of the multi-purpose society is not a new one. Even 
Raiffeisan’s societies aimed at “promoting material well-hein® and also 
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preparing iiiie ground for the moi’al and religious activity”. Raiffeisen 
stressed the fact that the “bank, directly or indirectly, should be the 
centre of village life.” Catrill in his Report on Agricultural Credit and 
Co-operation says “As contemplated by Raiffeisen, the local society was 
apparently to represent a co-operative organization which primarily 
furnished credit to its membera but which also bought their agricultmal 
requisites, sold their pi’oduce, provided machines for common use, and 
even engaged in production. In the society were to be concentrated in 
effect the economic forces of the village community. Experience proved 
that while especially the supply of agricultural requisites may be suita- 
bly carried on as a department of the village banlr, other co-operative 
undertakings involving technical skill in tlieir management and con- 
siderable capital liabilities are best taken in hand by societies independ- 
ently constituted.” Nicholson in liis report on Land and Agricultural 
Banks speaks of the ability of village banks to act as agents and brokers 
for their members in the sale of produce and piu^chase of necessaries. 
The model by-laws of credit societies in India have as their main object 
the borrowing of funds from members or others to be utilized for loans 
to membeirs for useful purposes and for their secondary object the fol- 
lowing (1) to act as agent for the joint pm’chase of the agricultural, 
domestic and other requirements of its members and for the joint sale of 
their produce; (2) to purchase all implements, machinery or animals for 
hire to its members; (3) to disseminate the knowledge of the latest 
improvements in agriculture, handici'afts and weaving, and encourage its 
members to adopt them; and (4) generally to encourage thrift, selE-help 
and oo-operation among the members. But these secondary aims how- 
ever imposing on paper are not al all attended to by the credit societies. 
There is no statement of the number of credit societies participating in 
non-credit work. Regarding the purchase of implements, machinery 
etc., for the members and the dissemination of knowledge of the latest 
improvements in agriculture, handicrafts, weaving etc., by the credit 
societies no information is available from the reports of the co-operative 
Department. But in the matter of joint purchase and sale, in the year 
1937-38, the societies bought on behalf of their members agricultural and 
other requirements to the value <rf Rs. 10,434 and sold agricultural pro- 
duce to the value of Rs. 1,318. When we consider the average buying 
and selling by the 10,450 credit societies in 1937-38, die figures are ludic- 
rously low being less than a rupee of buying by each society and '13 of 
a rupee of selling by each society! It almost amounts to- saying that the 
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credit societies did not undertake this kind of husiness. As regards the 
encouragement of thrift the follov/ing table will throw some light. 


Rs, 

Lakhs. 

Share capital .. 51-46 

Deposits from members *. 8*50 

Loans and deposits from non-members .. 16*62 

Loans from other societies .. 258*48 

Loans from Government 3*07 

Reserve fund 77*46 

Other funds 21*53 


Total v/orking capital on 30-6-1938 . . 437*12 


Deposits of members constitute the real voluntary savings of mem- 
bers. Share capital represents the compulsory savings of members. The 
average voluntary savings of a member amount to Rs. 1*70, if the share 
capital also is taken into consideration. The savings amount to Rs. 12 
nearly. Considering the starting of the co-operative credit society in 
the Madras Presidency more than three decades ago, the savings of the 
members speak very poorly of the capacity of the village credit societies 
in the matter of encouraging thrift. The conclusion is that though credit 
societies were allowed to take up non-credit work, they absolutely neg- 
lected that side of co-operation. During the examination of some of the 
oo-operative societies in the South Arcot district, the writer found that 
in all cases the provisions relating to joint purchase and sale and those 
relating to thrift were actually scored off the bye-laws. The weakness 
of the co-operative movement and one of the main reasons for the 
accumulation of overdues is too much concentration on the credit side of 
the societies. Hence sufficient stress should be laid on the importance of 
activities other than credit in the village society. 

Criticism. 

One of the main criticisms against the formation of multi-purpose 
societies is tiiat the multi-purpose functions that could be taken by the 
village credit societies were not discharged properly not because of want 
of pow^r under the by-law but due to want of human material and other 
factors. “When there is a dearth of men to run simple credit societies, 
pan it be ^ything a pious wish to see comprehensive multi- 
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purpose societies set up in every village?” The answer to this question 
is, because of dearth of men to man single credit societies, multi-purpose 
societies are advocated. The incomes of the present credit socities are 
very low, nearly Rs. 50 per anniun. In some societies there is no income 
at all. Hence these small societies are very weak and are unable to 
maintain a paid sfaflp. Most of them depend on the supervisors and hay>V 
inspectors to help them in the maintenance of accounts. Too much work 
cannot be expected of honorary workers. Hence it has been suggested 
that a well-paid clerk for a grotip of societies witlhn a reasonable area 
should he appointed to carry on the routine work. At present there are 
many educated unemployed in the Presidency and with a little training 
in co-operative account keeping, these yoimg men will I’eadily take up 
this work. A multi-purpose society which has a wide area of operation 
can easily appoint a clerk because the income of that society with its 
multifarious activities iB bound to be substantial. Moreover in a wide 
area comprising a few villages it is more easy to find honorary workers 
willing to carry on fiie work of the society than in a single village. The 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank of India in a recent statement on 
the subject remarked “Even those who object to the multi-purpose 
society are in favour of the Co-operative principlle being applied to 
marketing, purchase etc. They advocate a separate society for each such 
function. The need for co-ordinating the activities of these societies is 
recognised but it is thought that this can be done in something like the 
following mannei*. Thus, a member who has talcen a loan from a credit 
society would be advised to take his crop to a marketing society which 
would deduct his dues to the ciedit society before pa 3 ?ing the member 
for his produce. It woxild be easy to see how cumbrous and impracticai- 
ble such co-ordination will be. The most important single cause for the 
failure of the co-operative movement so far has been the lack of enough 
good co-operators. When it is difficult to find enough men to run credit 
societies in villages it would be the height of optimism to expect to find 
enough men to run a number of co-operative societies. On this ground 
alone the idea of multi-purpose societies is jitstified.” 

Another criticism levelled against multi-pui^ose societies is that “if 
the sodety takes upon itself a multiplicity of functions with financial 
responsibility for some or all of them, the failure of one line might affect 

^Mr. K. C . Ramakridman— Indian Co-operative Review, Jantiary-March., 1938 
-p. 70. 
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oilier lines too”.* In the first place file multi-purpose society which is 
formed will not in the initial stage take up dairying and other co-opera- 
tive undertakings requiring technical management and considerable 
capital. Those special functions will he taken only when the society is 
fully prepared for such technical management. Moreover it is common 
knowledge that separate accounts should he maintained for separate 
fxmctions. So there is no question of financial risk happening to the 
society. As regards the trading activities, the society will purchase all 
important requisites on indent system for the benefit of members, but 
will not trade on the society’s account. Ihis system is prevalent in 
Germany. As Catiill says “In most cases, however, the society confines 
itself to collecting orders from members, transmitting them to central 
trading society, advising members of ihe arrival of goods, carrying out 
file necessary book keeping and recovering the pajments from members 
on receipt of goods”. 

The introduction of multi-purpose societies in other countries shows 
that they are not bound to faiL In Japan and France many of the socie- 
ties took on themselves varied functions and served as multi-purpose 
societies over a wide area. 

Working of a multi-purpose Society. 

A description of the detailed working of sudi a mifiti-puipose society 
is given in BuUotm No. 2 of the Reserve Bank of Mdia entitled “The 
Co-operative Village Bank.” A short summary of the scheme of a vil- 
lage Bank with multi-purpose activities with sli#it modifications in 
essentials may be given here. 

The old idea of one society lor a village will not he helpful for the 
development of the multi-pinpbse society for reasons given in the pre- 
vious pages. Societies should be formed on a group basis by comprising 
villages situated within a convenient distance of a radius of two to four 
miles. The size and operations of existing societies are too small to run 
them on business lines by employing the necessary staff and building up 
sufficient reserves. 

The aim of the society should be the enlarging of memberehip so as 
to bring every family residing in the area of operations under its 

*Mr. K, C. .EamafcrisiHnan---Inidim Co-operative Eeview, January-March, 1^. 
P. 69. 
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control. The wlxole of the villase life-not only credit, but marketing of 
crops, supply of necessities on indent system, supply of manure, seed 
and implements, supply of cheap mechanical and electrical power on col- 
lective basis and improving social and religious customs— must be 
embraced. As the Reserve Bank says “Every avenue of waste should be 
diecked and production must be developed.” The object of tlie Bank 
must be to raise the lowest to the level of the most efficient. Proper con- 
trol and supervision by the financing banlis and the Depaiiment and 
the inculcation of co-operative spirit will prevent big members domi- 
nating the societies and appropriating large loans to themselves. Hie 
societies should as far as possible try to tap the idle capital of the locality 
by distributing hundi-boxes to the various families in tlie villages and 
explaining to them the importance of thrift. Tlirift das^s should he held 
once in a month and the memhars should go from house to house colled^ 
ing money. Such encouragement of savings will, in the long run, result 
in the thrifty habit of the members. The village bank should aim at the 
controlled expenditure of their membei’S through recognised stores 
The requirements of the members can he met by the society through 
these stores thus leaving little chance for members to handle actual fagT-i 
This will certainly lessen the chances of loans being misapplied. It is 
very necessary for the village bank to keep in constant touch with the 
members so that the latter may feel the existence of the bank. In the 
formation of the village banlcs care should be taken that they are not 
started in all places at once. As the Reserve Bank says, they must not 
be brought into existence “bv mere mechanical means but must develop 
out of a felt want. ’ So tlie first bank that is started as an experiment 

diould be done so carefully in a proper area, for any failure of such hanks 
in the first instance will give a bad reputation to the scheme. 

The bigger societies with larger ftmetions of the kind envisaged 
cannot be worked on the basis of unlimited liability. They must be 
based on limited liability or guaranteed liability, i.e., provide for a fixed 
reserve liability for each member. For unlimited liability is based on 
the fimdamental idea of the members of a village society possessing 
mutual knowledge of each other’s affairs and exercising some control over 
their fellow members both in the matter' of borrowing and punctuality 
of repayment of loans. Village life has now completely changed and 
the new society operating over a number of villages cannot adopt this 
fprin of liabiliiy. 
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When a multi-purpose society is formed in a certain area, it should 
first fix the amount of credit that could be given to a ryot member by 
determining his credit-worthiness. The property statement prepared and 
revised annually is the basis on which it is determined. We found in an 
earlier section that the property statement usually gives an exaggerated 
account of the assets of the members because they are prepared by the 
borrowers themselves. The property statement should be checked often 
by the financing agency and the correctness of the document established. 
The ‘karnam’ or the village clerk should play an important part in the 
preparation of the document. Having established the assets of the ryot, 
it will be more difficult to deteimine his liabilities. Separate enquiries 
should be made of the ryot, tlie village officer and the leading men in 
the villages. If some debt is not revealed by the ryot, it will be known 
by and by when the society which takes charge of the produce of the 
ryot regulates his spending and discliarges nistahnents of loans. The 
agricufitural demonstrator and the supervisor should visit the villages 
where the society operates well in advance of the cultivation season and 
in consultation with the Panchayatdars and the village officers should 
determine the amount required for cultivation expenses and the yielding 
capacity of the land of each member and his domestic expenses. It is 
on the credit-worthiness and repaying capacity of each member that 
loans should be distributed by the society. The loans required by all 
the members should be consolidated by the society and a joint applica- 
tion should be made to a central bank for such funds as could not be 
provided by the society itself. The central baiik should provide the 
funds on a cash ci^edit basis. Loans will be disbursed to members as and 
when necessary to carry on their agricultural operation, the grant of 
loans by Central banks on cash credit basis will avoid undue delay in the 
disbursement of loans to members. As soon as loans are disbursed to 
members by the society, the supervisor should visit the society to inspect 
the proper utilisation of the amount by members. It is common in the 
villages for members to use loans taken for the ostensible purpose of 
cultivation to a quite unproductive purpose. 

When the harvest is over, the produce should be entrusted to the 
sale section of the village society and any immediate need for money like 
domestic expenses or payment of kist should he lent out on the security 
of the produce. The method of marketing of produce has a great influ** 
ence on tihe income of the ryot The most cheap and’ easy method of 
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marketing ior smaii koiders is to get uieii- produce sold ia tlie vklage or 
a nearby centre to ageirls or iirms or big merdiants. Tne village KatiV 
can undertake the selling in bulk and can obtain a better price. For 
those rich members who can all ord to pay rents i'or godowns, the village 
banks should provide godowns in marketing centres, in the building ot 
these godowns. Government and the linancing banks can help with 
funds. Goods can be stored in these godowns till better prices are 
available. Advances can. be made to membars on the pledge of goods in 
godowns. When the produce of the ryot is sold, the sale section will 
first clear the cash ci-edit loan of the ryot in the village hauls i'or the year 
and then disbui-se otlier instalments due from the ryot. The sm-pius, if 
any, should be encouraged to be deposited in the village bank. His 
dcsmestic expenses can be met by the stores to which the society is aifili- 
ated and adjustments may be made with the society with the result that 
he will have no necessity of handling cash. 

Better farming alone will ina-ease the income oi tiie ryot and make 
hhn creditworthy. The Bank can purdiase whoiesaie Aoni tiie Agricul" 
tural Department diemical manm-e, better seeds, and farm implements 
and supply them to members at pr’ohtable rates. Among the man y acti- 
vities the bank can take up the important question of consolidation of 
holdings. Joint farming on a co-operative basis can be tried profitably 
wherever possible. Subsidiary occupation will go a long way to 
augment his income. He can pursue profitably those occupations wiiich 
are closely connected with his avocation. The village bank can provide 
the ryots with small loans to iinderiake tliese occupations and can orga- 
nize the sale of these articles on a co-opeiative basis. 

The village bank can deal only with short-term and intermediate 
credit. For liquidation of debts and hnprovement of land, tlie help of the 
land mortgage bank should be sought. The Reserve Bank rightly 
believes that the former function should be undertaken wherever neces- 
sary to make the latter possible. Liquidation of debts of a ryot should 
be taken up only when the village bank certifies to his credit-worthiness 
and his habits of thrift and sincerity. 

Government Aid._ 

Measures that sliould be adopted by the Govmmnent to help the 
village bank in, addition to the regulation of moneyleuding and prohibi-' 
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lion of usury by the Madras Agriculturiste’ Relief Act of 1938 are as 
follows: The societies must be given a first charge on the produce rais- 
ed with the help of the loans advanced, subject to the charge of land 
revenue. Then only can the co-operative societies hold their position 
iSTOily against the onslaught of other creditors, who are naturally more 
vigilant and more prompt in seizing the produce of the agriculturists for 
their own dues. In Egypt and the Punjab, the cultivator cannot be sold 
up entirely for his debts. It is necessary to prohibit attachment and sale 
by creditors of the agriculturist homestead and a minimum holding 
should be prescribed by law in all parts of India. A rural insolvency 
law on the lines suggested by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee should ibe introduced. 
If the creditors refuse to submit themselves to the conciliation board 
within a year of the passing of the Debt Conciliation Act, 'ihey must be 
compelled to present their case to a Court for adjudication and if they fail 
to do so the debts must be deemed to have been discharged. 

Fiimnce, 

Regarding .the financing of the multi-purpose societies it has been 
suggested by .the Revenue Minister of Madras, Mr, Satyanarayan of 
Alamaru, and the Reserve Banl?: that small banking unions of societies 
should be formed. Though tlie Reserve Bank does nolf suggest the scraps 
ing of central banks and replacing them by banking tmions, the former 
two sxxggest such drastic methods. On this question the Deputy Gov- 
ernor of the Reserve Bank said “If the central banks as at -present 
organized are f oxmd fit to exercise these functions, well and good. We 
have nowhere advocated that district central banks should be scrapped 
and replaced by banking imions if, on the other hand, it is proved that by; 
its very size and organization, the district bank is incapable of fulfilling 
these functions, then it wiU have to be replaced by a banking union. It 
is far too early to come to any categoric conclusion on this- matter,” It 
has been abeady pointed out that the replacement of the central banks, 
which are the envy of other pro%dnces, by some otlier agency wiU be a 
step in the wrong direction. The defects in the movement are not at aU 
due to the central banks. Ihe multi-pui^ose societies can veiy well be 
financed by central banks and inspected and supervised by them. 

Some promising societies 

Already in *die Madras Presidency,, in G.O. No. 2633, Development, 
dated 27th November, 19^37, Governs agreed to fixe Registrar’s sug- 
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gestion -that provision might he made in the hye-iaws of select credit 
societies for better farming, better business and better living and have 
ordered that the Registrar should see that tliese objects are always kept 
in view and worked for by societies. Certain amendments were mgd ? 
to the by-laws of certain societies wliich ai-e working well. 

The first society that was stoided on the lines of tire Resei-ve Banlc 
of India’s scheme of co-operative vilage bank is the Alamam Co-opera- 
tive Rural Bank, Ltd., opened by the Hon’bie Mr. T. Prakasam, Revenue 
Minister, on the 27th February, 1938. A description of the bank is 
given in the Administration Report of the Co-operative Department for 
1937-38. “The society is on limited liability basis witli tire ten villages 
in its area of operations. Its object is to undertake all activities con- 
ducive to better fanning, better business and better living. During the 
year the society was engagd in credit activities only. It pi'oposes to 
undertake non-credit activities also during the cuiTent year. Propa- 
ganda is carried on in the villages by organizing public lectures to agri- 
culturists. The All India Spinners Association has opened a branch in 
this society, to supply kliaddar to its members. Cloth to tlie value of 
Rs. 200 was supplied to members during the year”. Co-operators in this 
province look to this Aiamuru Rural Bank managed by a veteran co- 
operator as a beacon light in the progi'ess of co-operation. 

Examination of some of the files in the Co-operative Department 
on the working of the co-operative societies revealed that some credit 
societies in Salem, Coimbatoi’e, West Godavari, Cuddappah and Trichino- 
poly introduced multi-pui^o.se objects in the by-laws and wei-e actually 
carrying out those objects. Sucb societies can easily be turned into 
multi-purpose societies operating on a wider area. 

The two important societies in the Salem District descriptions of 
.which are necessary here are the Mallasamudi'am and Mallur Co-opera- 
tive societies. About the middle of 1937, the Reserve Bsmk of India 
wanted the Registrar of Co-operative societies to send them a descrip- 
tion of the best co-operative credit society in the Presidency. The 
Deputy Registrars of Co-operativa societies sent a description of the best 
societies in their districts and from that list the Reserve Banlc arived at 
the conclusion that the best society in the Madras Presidency was the 
MaUasamudram Co-operative credit society. 

The MaUasamudram Co-operative credit society: — Started about the 
end of 1919, the society has now 446 members on rolls with a paid-up 
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sHare capital of Rs. 7,452* The society has a maximum borrowing power 
of Rs* 50,000* The most important feature of this society is that it works 
purely on the deposits of the members and nonninembers and gives the 
lie direct to the feeling that deposits from villagers cannot be used in the 
transactions of a society. It has an overdraft account with the Salem 
Co-operative District Bank. The loans outstanding against members 
amount to Rs. 11,588 under short term and Rs. 38,672 under long term. The 
overdues of members, Rs. 3,688, is a trifling amount to the business 
carried on by the society. Even here Rs. 18 only is overdue for more than 
a year and this amount is covered by decree. This is enough to show that 
when deposits are raised locally, loans will be granted carefully and re>- 
covered punctually. The reserve funds of the society amount to 
Rs. 7,256 and are invested in the Salem District Urban Bank. The 
society has taken shares in the Salem District Urban Bank to the value 
of Rs, 2,200, in the Imperial Bank to the value of Rs. 500 and in the 
Tiruchengode sale society to the value of Rs. 100. The society gets 
strains of seeds and other agricultural requirements of members else- 
where and sells them to the members at a cheap rate. It has a sugar 
cane crusher and four iron ploughs which are given to the members on a 
monthly rent. It maintains a library and is constructing a godown for 
stocking the members’ produce and a village hall and reading room 
attached to the godo^vn. The society also conducts a chit fund. There 
is no delay at all in the granting of loans. The society conducts a ryots’ 
conference when officers of the various departments-Co-operative, Agri- 
cultural; Veterinary and Public Health-visit the village. 

The members of this society are of opinion that the field of opera- 
tion of the society may he usefully extended. An increase in its area of 
operation will not only increase the field of successful co-operation, but 
also win prove necessary to the society itself. For honorary work is 
subject to various difficulties and this society has only one derk on 
Rs. 12 per mensem and peon Rs. 7. Should a few more surrounding 
villages be added to it, the society might have enou^ funds to have a 
better paid staff. 

Mallur Society : — ^This is one of the oldest and best societies in the 
Salem union. This society has taken up the \vork of thrift throu^ the 
homesafe deposits and it is vrorking very well. To make the hundi-box 
movement popular and to provide incidentally recreation for the villa- 
gers every month on the hundi-box opening day, entertainments in the 
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sHape of gramapliones and local music are arranged 1)5? the society. 
From the very introduction of controlled credit the scheme is working 
very well in this society. This is one of the societies distributing MgH 
quality seeds to the members. In 1937, seventy-five bags of good cotton 
seeds were distributed among the members. A sum of Rs. 375 from the 
common good fund was spent to deepen a well for public use. The 
society has planned to build a godown-cum-office-cum-village bail , 
Planting of trees is encouraged and on the tree-planting day, fifty^four 
members planted 640 trees. Tire aucces-s of the society is due in a great 
measure to the enthusiasm of the President. 

The Pannimadi co-operative society of Coimbatore started in 1917 
was classified as an A class .society during the audit in 1936. It had 216 
members on rolls, the majority 'Of them being agriculturists. Tlie paid- 
up share capital of the .society amounted to Rs. 7,552 and the reserve fund 
Rs. 9,193. Loans to the extent of R,s. 21,742 were outstanding at the 
end of the year out of vrhich Rs. 1,466 was overdue. Hie loans due to 
the district bank amoimted to Rs. 1,654 on 30th June, 1937. Deposits 
including homesafe deposits from members and non-members were 
obtained to file extent of Rs. 12,851. The society distributed foodstuffs 
and clothes to members on joint purchase. It has an improved variety 
of plough for the use of agriculturist members and has a correct weigh- 
ing ma chine to weigh the produce of members. _ 

The Tittle co-operative society of Tanjore undertook joint purchase 
of the requirements of the members and joint cultivation of lands and 
also selected a few families for introducing better living principles. 

These are some of the important cooperative credit societies which 
can at once be developed into multi-purpose societies by extending the 
area of operation. Hie good and honest panchayatdars of these socie- 
ties will be very useful to the villages surrounding the society if the 
area of operation is extended. The millenium can be achieved only if 
there is a change in rural leadership. Multi-purpose societies are capa- 
ble of producing such philanthrophic men and men of character. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture sounded a true warning when it 
remarked. “If co-operation fails there will fail the best hopes of riiral 
India.*' 



Chapter 10. 


MARICET FINANCE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
COOPERATIVE SALE SOCIETIES 

In tMs chapter the difficulties of the agricultic'ist in market* 

ing his crops and the agency that would provide him credit to market the 
crops to his Ibest advantage v/ould he discussed. 

General Survey 

The disabilities under which the Indian agriculturist suffers in the 
matter of marketing his produce are not a few. The principal crops 
grown in the Madras Presidency are paddy among the food crops, and 
groundnut and cotton, among commercial crops. Tobacco, Coffee, Tea 
and Sugarcane and the growing of fruits are also becoming important. 
The area of paddy in a normal season lias been estimated to be 10,200,160 
acres and the area of groundnut and of cotton are 3,075,230 and 2,284,670 
acres respectively.* 

Tanjore, South Arcot, NeUore, Kistna, Godavari and Guntur are the 
important areas where paddy is gro'-vn on a large scale. There are vari- 
ous Vtndg of paddy grown. In Tanjore there is the short crop of three 
months, duration and the long called ‘samba’ of six months’ duration. 
In the South Arcot there are different kinds of ‘samba’ and ‘kuravai’ 
paddy. Nellore ‘samba’ paddy is famous and commands a higher price 
than most other paddy. The main paddy harvest is from December to 
February though one or othco- form of paddy is being harvested from 
September to March. It vrill he curious to note that in some dry parts 
of South Arcot paddy is grown throughout the year-the main source 
of water supply being rain. It is generally during the main harvest bj- 
tween J[apuaiy and February that the Government’s kist and the laM- 
lord’s rent fall due. Moreover, the crop is grown in most cases out ot 
short-term loans from the local moneylender or a small merchant or 


*A note bn the Economic Resources of the Province of Madras — L. B. Green- 
Director of Indastnes. 
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fellow ryot or the co-operative society. As soon as harvest is over, tTiajao 
creditors should be paid. Hence the inability of the farmer to sell as 
and when he lilces. He has to sell earlier than he would like at a time 
when the market is glutted with the same produce as soon as the harvest 
is over. The reason is the difficulty of finding proper financing agencies 
for the marketing of crops and the lack of storage facilities. 

In some parts of South Arcot, the grain merdiant visits the village 
and knocks off the paddy at a very low price at the doors of the villager 
who is not aware of the ruling prices near the village or in the town. 
In the yiRtnn District the cultivator himself takes the a-op in his cart to 
the market toAvn and sells it to the merchant for cash on the spot. The 
anxiety of the villager to return to his village as evening draws near 
and the expenses that would be incm-red by him if he were to stay in 
the town for a day more force the ryot to sell his produce at a great dis- 
advantage. Sometimes the sale is made through a commission agent, 
who makPR a commission on both sides and a profit on the sale. In 
places where ryots take advances to grow their crops, the diop-keeper or 
the moneylender who is the creditor stipulates that the crop should he 
handed over to the creditor at a rate pre-arranged. Sometimes repay- 
ments are made at a pre-iarranged rate in kind. The interest in these 
cases is as high as 50% for only a few months. The result is the villager 
sows for others to reap. In addition to these, various deductions are made 
for charges for measuring, for charity etc., not to speak of the illegal 
weights and measures used. 

The trade of paddy is mainly internal and unlike other commodities 
the number of varieties of paddy is many. Being bulky tlie problem of 
transport is an important question in the marketing of paddy. In Nellore 
where there are the large cultivators, tlie question of storage is solved 
by the fact that rice mills in. big villages have storage accoromodation. 
So they are able to hold up for a better price. 

Of ihe large commercial crops in this Presidency groundnut comes 
first. Most of the groundnut grown is exported to foreign countries. The 
large European exporting firms have their local agents all over the 
coimtry at the principal groundnut centres during harvest season. While 
they do not advance towards the growing of groundnut crops, Ihey buy 
for cash locally. There are no organized markets for this important 
coimnerdal crop. The ryot themselves bring their produce to the towns 
in their own carts after decortication by mill or hand or as raw produce, 
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and sell them to the exporting firms at the price offered by them. As 
regards prices, a few important Eimopean firms who get their private 
instructions from abroad control prices. Ihe smaller roiddlemen who 
buy from the ryots, sell them to bigger merchants who have forward 
contracts with shipping firms. The forward contracts are generally en- 
tered into in July or August for deliveries in November and December. 
Prices in July and August fall down and they rise up, sometimes even 
50% in December with Ihe result that the mer(^ants are hard hit. The 
exporting firms try to buy up as much as they can at the harvest when 
there is a rush of groundnuts in the market and a depression in prices in 
local markets. There is no agency to inform ihe ryot whether a depres- 
sion in the prices of groxmdnut is local or general, nor are there storage 
facilities afforded to hhn to enable him to sell at a favourable time. The 
part played by Co-operative Sale Societies in this connection will be 
discussed later on. Another factor that contributes to the large diver- 
gence between the price paid by ihe foreign consumers and the money 
received by ihe cultivator of groundnuts is the concentration of the pro- 
duce in a number of local markets before it is concentrated at ihe port 
gf export. 

In South Arcot there is a system of selling groundnuts known as un- 
fixed contracts. The seEer takes his produce to the office of the buying 
firm and receives nearly 80% advance at the day’s price. ■ The price will 
not be fixed. If the price of groundnut goes up, the firm, will keep quiet 
and if it falls the Seller will he asked to make good the difference in tbe 
advance made. If the seller asks the buying firm to fix the price at a 
time when the prices increase, the buying firm will evade him by saying 
that only a limited quantity of bags was asked to be purchased hy the 
foreign importer and so the firm would fix the price for only a portion 
of the quantity pledged with it. If the price should fall the next day 
the seller would lose, in Salem there is a time limt of two or three 
months for the unfixed contract, at the end of which period, the firm 
d^nands of the seller to fix the price. If the price is low on that day, 
the seEer stands to lose heavily. The clever agent by his subtle methods 
keeps the price low. Even before the price of the groundnut is fix^, 
the produce would have been shipped to the foreign country without the 
knowledge of the seUer. The evil under Ibis unfixed contract is that 
while the seller should dispose of his produce at a favourable price, the 
firm that advances money usually does that at a time when the price is 
favourable to it. 
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Writing about the exploitation of the lyots by false weights, My. 
Adinarayana Chettiai- in his book on the Co-operative Marketing of Agrir 
cultural Produce says “In the Vizagapatam District ‘garce’ is theoretio. 
ally 13 bags but in actual transactions it is 1*1 or even 15. In Arkonam 
Taluk (North Arcot District) I was given instances of groundnut being 
sold by the ryot at so much per cart-load. In one instance, forty bags 
were sought to be taken away by the middleman for die price of one 
‘cart-load’ — ^there being no branch of the S.P.C.A. in that village.” 

The problem of marketing cotton bristles with the same difficulties 
as that of groundnut. Hie principal markets in the Ceded Districts are 
Adoni, Bellary and Nandyal. In the South, in Coimbatore and Tinne- 
velly, the principal place^s of market are Tiruppur, ICoilpatti, Sattur, Siva- 
kasi, Virudhunagai' and others. In the Circars, the principal areas are 
Guntur and Kanchigacherala. Except in places like Tiruppur where 
there are Co-operative Sale Societies operating, the produce is usually 
sold through the middleman. Hie middlemen used to purchase on the 
field itself or the ginning factory owners used to send out their agents 
to the ryot’s villages and buy cotton. Sometimes the ryots take cotton 
to the weekly markets wliich are attended by the buyers. Small lots of 
cotton used to be sold at the local ginning factory for whatever they 
would fetch. In Adoni loans are granted either by the merchant direct 
or through the village moneylender but much of lending is from one 
ryot to another. "Wlien the lender was the merchant, the sum lent was 
on the express imderstanding that the crop was to be sold to him. In 
Bellary the ‘dallals’ or commission agents dominate the market and give 
considerable advance to cotton growers on condition that the produce 
should he sold through them. The ‘dallals’ themselves borrow from the 
Marwaris at a high rate of interest hut occasionally at a lower rate from 
the Imperial hank. The dallals usuaEy pay the seller less than the 
current price in addition to the commission they receive both from the 
buyer and the seller. The rate of interest charged by the dallals is very 
high. The weights used not only in towns but in villages are notoriously 
inaccurate. In addition there is the common deduction for charity, 
weighing charges etc. In Coimbatore ryots sell direct to cosumers as 
well as throu^ commission agents. 

Regarding other crops, die marketing of tea, tobacco, coffee and 
perishables is importsmt. The principal places where tobacco is grown 
are die districts of Madura, Soiidi Arcot, Tanjore, Kistna, Godavari, 
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some pai'ts of Salem axid Coimbatore and Guntur. Tobacco can be sold 
only after cuiiiig. 'I'iae ryots cure i;iae tobacco and sell it locally as other 
produce. But in Guntur where the Imperial Tobacco company tried 
to raise the crop loyally but failed, the bulk of the trade is the monopoly 
of this one lirm wlaich handles a major portion of the trade in tobacco 
both in India and England. This firm advances to ryots for building 
barns and for purchases of coal stipulating that the tobacco cured in the 
barns sliould be sold to it. The tobacco is sorted into fom: standard 
grades by the fhm. The complaint of the ryots was that they were kept 
waiting for a long time at the place where tobacco was inspected and in 
the end the price oifered to them might be reasonable or lower than the 
reasonable rate. As there is no open market for the type of tobacco 
grown there, and as there are no rivals to the firm operating in Guntur, 
the price is fixed by the Imperial Tobacco Company which has its own 
limits of purchase. Y/heii that limit is reached, the ryots find it diiScult 
to dispose of their produce profi-tably. In many cases there are several 
intermediaries between the ryot and the exporter. European market 
quotations of prices are not available to the ryots. Moreover the grades 
of Indian Tobacco are not standardised. 

Coffee is confined to Coorg, Nilgiris and Shervaroys. The larger 
producers are the European planters. A large portion of the crop is 
exported to London and the planters have to depend on London firms. 
The industry needs large advances. The big tea estates have their own 
factories and ship the produce to London themselves or through agents. 
The small grower of tea has to sell his produce to the factory. 

Jaggery is an important article of commerce in Madras, and the 
Anakapalle co-operative society does good business in it. As the price 
of jaggery goes up after harvest, it is better to provide storage facilities 
for jaggery. 

In the marketing of perishables, plantains, potatoes, mangoes, betel- 
leaves and onions are important. The main diiiiculty in the marketing 
of these products is their perishable nature and the difficulty of control- 
ling distant markets. The mussalman merchants in Mettupalayam and 
Nilgiris advance money to the ryots growing potatoes on the condition 
that the crops should be sold through them. The two problems are the 
high rate of interest charged by these mussalman moneylenders and the 
difficulty of storing potatoes without allowing them to perish. The same 
difficulty of storage presents itseK in the case of onions. 
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Many varieties of cheap fruits like ixiars grown on the hills of South 
India do not fetch adequate prices to pi-oducers because of want of orga- 
nisation. Transport charges of these fruits from the hills to the plains 
are prohibitive. Mangoes which are imiDortaut are sent in a large quan- 
tity to North India. The fruit is packed in baskets and despatched in 
wagon loads to avoid pilferage. But tliis method of packing mangoes is 
not satisfactory. Organisation in marketing of mangoes will result in 
putting some additional money into the pockets of tire poor ryots. In 
;Vellore and Chittoor the prices of mangoes are ridicuiousiy low because 
of the middlemen who advance small siuns to the growers and get tire 
whole produce into their hands. The trade in betel-leaves is a very 
lucrative one, and tire dilnculty of getting a reasonable price is the 
absence of sale depots in distant purchasing centres. 

T?ie Middlemen.— From the brief descripuou of the marketing of 
produce in this Presidency it is evident that the middleman dominates 
the market. In the existing order of things the middleman has certainly 
played an essential part in placing the produce before tire consumer. 
But the difficulty arises when tlrere appear far too many middlemen on 
the scene than are warranted. Tire middlemen just like tire money- 
lender have wrested all the profits from the ryots, in many cases the 
middleman or trader lends to the ryot for cultivation purposes with the 
main aim of getting the busmess. The result is the lyot is at the mercy 
of the middlemen to whom he must sell, The rate of interest charged 
is very high. As Mr. Satyanathan says, “Tliis type of middleman makes 
a double profit. He profits by lending as well as by buying, if such a 
term a? buying can be used for the coercive methods adopted by this wily 
class in forcing the needy and ignorant ryot into parting witii his pro- 
duce.” Lack of warehousing facilities and cheap credit on tlie security 
of produce compel the ryot, soon after the harvest when there is a great 
demand on his resources, to part with Ms crops to the middlemen. 

In the marketing of commodities like cotton although the seller may 
be present during the actual sale, he is ignorant of the offers made by the 
buyer or Ms agent as the allowance for dirt is usually settled by the 
agent of the seller. Usually this middleman has a secret imderstanding 
with the buyer or Ms agent and if he gives him a good allowance, he 
favours him. Thus the interests of the seller are sacrificed by the very 
.person whom he trusts. 
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In South India it is common for the ryots to meet obstinate ^mandi- 
owners’ who force them to sell the produce to them at ridiculously low 
prices. Mr. Satyanathan in his report on Agricultural Indebtedness in 
Madras recounts the following common occurrence— “An officer of the 
Agricultural Department and some others went incognito to a road, 
along which the ryots were in the habit of taking their produce from a 
group of villages to town. They watched near a mandi, as the shop of 
a certain class of middlemen is known. A cart containing hags of 
groundnut came by. The middleman and his minions came out of the 
shop with sticks in their hands. While two or three engaged the driver 
and his companions in conversation, the others commenced removing 
the bags of groundnut from the back of the cart. The cartman and his 
fellows soon spotted this and protested, saying they wished to sell their 
groundnut in the town. Their protests were in vain. By persuasion; 
and by threats and even by use of force, this middleman and his men, 
who might as well be called dacoits, forced the poor ryots to sell their 
produce to them. The price they paid was fixed by them. No protest 
by the ryots was of avail. So the ryots with a little money in their 
pockets turned their empty cart and went back to their villages.” 

The use of false weights and cheating . at the time of weighing is 
common with the middlemen. Buying in the villages some merchants 
represent that they would buy at current town market rates but they 
make up for their cost of transport and profits by a clever manipulation of 
the weights. There are a bewildering variety of weights and measures 
in the country. The middlemen generally have various sets of rieasures 
and have also a proper set of measures and weights for inspection. The 
tops pf the measures alone are stamped by the stamping party and often 
the middlemen tamper with the bottom of the measure. In the country- 
side there are very many es^erienced measurers who even with the 
correct standard measures are capable of measuring grains either to the 
advantage of the middlemen or the ryots in spite of the closest watcH. 
These measurers are previously engaged by the middlemen. Various 
other methods of cheating are employed by the middlemen in the matter 
of weigiiment or measurement. During the survey conducted in the 
South Arcot District I personally came across mandi-owners of ground- 
nut using the balance to their advantage. While they would be pointing 
to the urisophisticated ryot the needle of the balance they would press 
with their legs the side vrhere the weights are placed and thus would 
knock off the produce for a very low price, Mr, Satyanathan estimates 
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the loss to the agricultiuist by false weigbment and measurement at from 
5 per cent to 30 per cent 

In addition to these illegal deductions, in South Arcot there is the 
practice known as ‘thallupadi,’ i.e , knocking off a good quantity at each 
lot handled. 

Adulteration either by damping the produce or mixing the cheaper 
variety with 'a superior variety or mixing the produce with some other 
stuff is mainly resorted to by the middleman. The Indian Cotton Com- 
mittee in theh’ investigations found that this was rampant in the ginning 
factories. This undoubtedly brings down the value of our commercial 
■crops in foreign markets and it will ultimately affect the poor ryot. 

The abuses wMch have crept into this system of marketing where the 
middleman plays an important part are so great and injiuious that they 
should be eliminated. As the middleman should perforce continue be- 
fore any other suitable system Is evolved, attempts should be made to 
replace him by a controlled and organized market. That can be achieved 
by the Co-operative sale societies as will be described presently. 

Lack of Transport Facilities , — One of the essential functions of 
marketing is efidcient transport of commodities from the village areas to 
the railway station and from there to the terminal point. Any credit 
facilities for marketing without an efficient system of transport will be 
of no avail. For instance, the Central Eanldng Enquiry Committee in 
referring to the bad system of transport in India, observe. “At tlie tima 
of our report the freight per maund of wheat from Australia to Calcutta 
is six annas while the railway freight from Lyallpur to Calcutta is 
Rs. 1-3-3.” 

Although the road system in India is improving rapidly, village roads 
are in a very bad state. During the survey conducted in the South 
Arcot District, I had an oppoil unity of visiting some of the remote 
interior villages. There are practically no roads connecting the villages 
to the marketing centre. During summer the country carts run across 
the fields and during the rainy season the villages are practically isolated 
from the towns. Usually the country carts cross the rivers during the 
summer but when the rivers are in floods there are no means of crossing 
them. ■ The up-keep of these roads is the function of the district boards; 
ahd the condition, of the roads in the South Arcot District is the worst 
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in the Madras Presidency. Of course some villages are connected to 
the main roads by metalled roads but such roads are not many. “The 
total mileage of roads in India is 201,000 miles of which 31% is metalled 
and 69%xmmetalled. Compared to the United States of America, per 
100,000 population India has 23 miles of surfaced roads as against 383 
•miles of U.S.A. and the corresponding figures for unsurfaced roads are 
55 and 2167 miles. With same territory as New Zeland and 10 times 
her population the Central Provinces has one-seventh of her surfaced 
road mileage,”* Morever, the roads in the Madras Presidency are very 
unevenly distributed and in many cases communications — ^road and rail 
—are duplicated with the result that there is competition. The follow 
ing table will give an idea of the lack of distribution of roads.** 

Number of villages with a population of 1000 and over not on the 
public road — 


North Arcot 

.. 309 

Kistna 

.. 185 

West Godavari 

.. 213 

Guntur 

.. 417 

Coimbatore 

.. 230 


One of the main features of the increased cost of road transporta- 
tion is the increase of the rate of freight wdth the distance, seasonal 
changes, nature of the road and time taken to load and unload goods by 
the cartman. The following table will give some idea of the Cost.* 


Madras Presidencif (Madura) 


Distance 

Charges 

Rs. 

Commodity 

Condition of 
the road 

10 Miles 

0-4-0 per cart 

Paddy 

Metalled 

6 Miles 

2-0<-O for 6 Bags 

Cotton 

do. 

Bellary 

9 Miles 

2-4-0 for 6 Bags 

do. 

do. 

♦Agricultural torketing in India—!?. 

B, Maker jee. 



•Ibid. 
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It must be noted that the cost of transport is higher on umnetaUed 
than on metalled roads. Moreover, it increases the depreciation charges 
of the carts and bullocks. The Indian Road Development Committee 
and the Royal Commission on Agriculture emphasised the need for 
better co mm unications for marketing agricultural produce. The former 
committee said “good communication in any area will bring new crops 
within the range of profitable cultivation,” The latter remarked “defeo. 
tive communications between the point of production and the local 
market hinder the movement of goods and make priniai'y marketing 
costly, the additional charge ordinarily falling upon the shoulders of 
cultivators.” As the Madras Provincial Banking Committee sajj's, much 
is spent on the maintenance of through trunk roads (e.g., the trunk road 
from Madras to Chittoor) , but for trade purposes it is essential that rail- 
way feeder roads should also be sufficiently numerous and in good order. 
Though at present motor transport is not cheaper than country carts, it is 
anyhow quicker and much safer than the slow coimtry carts. Hence 
the development of feeder roads will place a cheaper system of vans and 
lorries at the disposal of the ryots. 

Railway transport is also important for the internal and external 
trade of India.The principal railways of the Presidency are the Madras 
and the Southern Mahratta Railway and the Soutli Indiaii Railway. 
The M. & S. M. Railway cuts through the deltas of the Pennar, Kistna 
and Godavari with branches to the ports of Masulipatam, Cocanada and 
Vlzagapatam. Another line of this Railway that goes north-west crosse.s 
the cotton areas of Bellary and Kurnool. In the South, tlie South Indian 
Railway connects Chingleput, the groundnut areas of South Arcot, Tan- 
jore, Trichinopoly and Madura with Ceylon. North Arcot and Chittoor 
Districts, Malabar and the groundnut and cotton areas of Salem and 
Coimbatore are tapped by this Railway. Many big stations on these 
railways have covered goods sheds and the carts can go close to the 
goods idieds. Very often in small stations either due to the small sheds 
or lack of sheds, vegetables, baskets of fruits, cotton and rice are heaped 
up on the open platform. The marketing of fruits is very much limited 
by the facilities which the railways offer. With greater facilities, fruits 
like mangoes and plantains and betel leaves can be carried to long dist- 
ances. Moreover, the diversity of gauges not only in Madras but in the 
whole of India causes delay as the goods are to he transhipped often. 
Regarding the question of freight it is said that in India railway trans- 
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port costs 50% more on wheat than in the U.S.A* While it costs Rs, 7*5 
to move one ton of wheat for 200 miles in U.SA., on the and the 

G J.P. Railways, the charge amounts to Rs. 10 *3 and Es. 11 respectively. 
Of course the export of rice to Ceylon gets some concession in the 
South Indian Railway, but those concessions are not very helpful. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture rightly reanarked that ‘‘freight rates 
are, ordinarily the heaviest single addition to the prime cost of produce 
exported by rail from the area of production. In a competitive market, 
they amount to a heavy charge on the gross price ultimately paid for the 
produce, and to the cultivator who is selling his commodity at a distance, 
they amount to a substantial portion of the price he realises at the place 
of sale.” Hence in the organization of marketing the prime necessity is 
a suitable, cheap freight rate for the various commodities. 

The canals in Madras are also useful means of . traxisport. The 
Buckingham canal coimects Madras with the Kistna delta and runs 60 
miles south of Madras. Firewood, paddy, shells and salt are some of the 
* important commodities brought to Madras by this canal. The Northern 
Districts of Godavari and Kistna are connected with a net-work of 
canals and they are navigable though not all the year round. Vast 
amount of paddy is taken to the markets and ports and rail centres. 
For instance the canal Yeluru, a branch of Godavari touches many 
villages and market centres in the District of Godavari. There is great 
scope for the development of waterways in this Presidency, 

Finance.— The method of fmancing the villager to crops 

has already been described. The middlemen, the merchants, the money- 
lenders and the indigenous bankers undertake to finance the ryot with 
the result that the ryot’s margin of profits has dwindled very much. The 
defects of this system of financing have been described in the previous 
pages. The system of advances on crops with high rates of interest and 
the condition imposed upon the ryot to sell his crops at a disadvantage 
to his creditor are the most serious defects in marketing. The petty 
village dealers obtain credit mostly fx*om town merchants, shroffs and 
commission agents who diarge high rates of interest. The resources of 
the middlemen ai’e supplemented by dbort-term credit from Joint stock 
banks which discount hundis and bills. The indigenous bankers and 
moneylenders lend money either by discounting hundis or on pronotes 
on personal credits A detailed description of transaction in hundis 
has abeady been given in the chapter on Indigenous Banking. The 
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hundis of indigenous bankers can discounted with the Imperial Bank 
of India, which also grants loans produce in places where they have 
branches. A great deal of the prociuce a)c’ .. i;* nauas oi the 

tajperial Sank Lidia while tne ..in-....rs ao .ot lend reuch 

in thr direction J ce the rate at inU :l c'-"^ y d ^5^ the miparial .bavia 
L lower ih .. k.r-^ .. jus a:.ujLia..rs. W^dle the Imperial 

Bank grants ioai.a ..nd easi: ci'cdiis to merchants two signatoes to 
pronotes are required. 

The financing ox the movement of padd^ wlien it reaches the mer- 
chacii is done by the' imperial Bank which grants .short-term loans on 
rice and paddy in godowns and the indigenous bankers who facilitate 
remittances by the grant of bimclis and lend on personal credit. There is 
a large coastwise seaborne trade in. paddy. The millownei's or the small 
merchants, after shipping the goods, draw hundis or bills of exchange on 
the consignee, which after being accepted are discounted by local banlis. 
The shipping documents are sent to the banks at the port of consignment 
for delivery to the consignee on payment. Trade in paddy is not orga- 
nized or controlled because of the various strains of gi'ains, lack of stor- 
age facilities and defective weights and measures. ‘‘There is only a 
medley of merchants, big and little, each trading on his own personal 
credit, borrowing from Marvraris, Multanese and moneylenders on pro- 
notes or on produce or jewels or from the big exporting firms and gener- 
ally at rates which constitute a iieavy tax on trade. A curious further 
practice is followed by some of tlie Marwari bankers who lend to small 
merchants and collect not only interest but also commission at three to 
six pies per bag on all goods purchased by that merchant with the loans 
so taken.’’* 

In the marketing of groundnut, as we have already described, the 
grower takes his produce in his own cart and sells it at the mandi for 
cash or to the agent of the merchant who toui's the village as soon as the 
harvest is over. In moving the produce to the ports the merchants 
sometimes despatch it to ports direct to exporters and payments are 
made to them by hundis on sale to exporters or they may obtain accom- 
modation from the local banker’s who will lend on personal credit cover- 
ed by a hundi which will be sent to the port for collection on the sale of 

* Tlie Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report, p. 122, 
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the goods. The exporting agents may themselves buy direct from the 
ryots, and they obtain fimds from the branches of the Imperial Bank 
of India by airangenient on the security of their own funds or in 
some cases by sending the money direct by insured post. When the 
goods are purchased they are put in godowns and funds are raised to 
make further purchases. The exporting firms on shipping the commo- 
dity get advances from foreign exchange banks on the strength of the 
shipping documents, or if their credit is sound on clean bills. The large 
exporting firms like Ralli Brothers and the Japanese firms by then: own 
organisation try to eliminate the middlemen by supplying sliort-term 
finance for the movement of produce. The system of unSxed contract 
under which temporary accommodation is provided to the seller has 
been described in the foregoing pages. 

In the marketing of cotton the crop passes from the ryot to the mer- 
chant who adva' 4 ces him for domestic and agricultural expenses; or the 
ryot takes it to the market and sells it to the merchant through the com- 
mission agent who may hold the produce in the godown giving an 
advance to the ryot, if the merchant despatches the cotton to Bombay 
or other market, payment is made by the drawing of hundi which is 
collected by the local banker’s agent at the place of the sale. When 
the cotton is not immediately exported a produce loan may be taken on 
it from the Imperial Bank or other banks. 

Co-operative Marketing.— Co-operative .marketing of produce is of 
late becoming very popular in the Madras Presidency though it has not 
developed much. In the West, Cooperative marketing has been a con- 
siderable success and the line of improvement can be adopted in India 
to prevent the various evils of marketing. 

Foreign Countries - — It has been found that in the United States of 
America about 23% of the totab farm-produce is marketed through co- 
operative organizations. The system of co-operative marketing is of 
three distinct classes— (1) the Federated Association with groups of 
marketing organisations as members (2) the Centralised Association 
having no intermediate link between it and the growers; and (3) the 
Fedei-ated Exchange which is a selling agency fonned by local associa- 
tions. The Federated type is wbU illustrated by Ihe California Fnut 
Growers’ Exchange formed in the year 1905. The growers first organis- 
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ed into local associations which were grouped into District Exchanges 
and they in tlieir turn formed the Central Exchange. As Hears and 
Tohriner say “the grower picks, the local association paclis, the District 
Exchange biUs and the Central Exchange sells the fruit.”* As opposed 
to this is the centralised association of the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association in wiiich the growers have direct contact with the 
Association. The members enter into a contract with the associations 
to supply tliem with a stipulated quantity of produce and this ensures 
the associations a definite supply for Co-operative mai-keting. There are 
two types of contracts — (1) the Agency contract by whicli the Co-opera- 
tive Association is merely an agent of the grower who is the owner of the 
produce; (2) the more popular type is the sale and resale contract by 
winch the title of goods passes to the association winch guarantees a good 
share to the grower. In the marketing of grain tliere ai’e the co-opera- 
tive grain elevators at different centres where cash payment is Tnqdp 
to growers on delivery instead oi after sale. In the matter of marketing 
of cotton the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association started in 1920 had 
no share capital but only enlisted members for the securing of their pro- 
duce under a seven years’ contract. A separate association organised on 
a share basis arranged fox the warehousmg of the member’s cotton. The 
State Associations have been grouped into the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange. 

The co-operative banks have been financed by the state. When the 
Agricultural Credits Act was passed in 1923, tlie federal intermediate 
credit banks were authorised to advance to co-operative marketing 
associations on the security of warehouse receipts, bills of lading etc., 
up-to 75% of the value of tlie produce. Under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1929 the Federal Farm Board was created to cater to the needs 
of co-operative associations. With the establishment of the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Federal Farm Board was dissolved and the former 
was entrusted with the task of providing credit for Cooperative Associa- 
tions. Under the Farm Credit Administration a central bank and 
twelve regional banks have been set up to advance loans to co-operative 
associations both kng-term and short-term. In addition to providing 
finance the Farm Credit Administration placed financial and business 
experts at the disposal of co-operative associations to help them in thfe 


'*'Principles and Practice of Co-operative Marketing-Mears and Tobrinei*. 
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management and organization problems and to develop sottnd financial 
policies. The first Report of the Farm Credit Administration rightly 
remarks “This work is closely related to the credit functions of the 
banks, since such service makes borrowing co-operatives a better credit 
risk, and assistance to new and non-borrowing associations is a factor in 
determining the ultimate success of the whole co-operative movement.’^ 
This reveals the determination of the Government to see that cc^opera- 
tive associations of farmei's are successful. In India where the farmer 
has not developed to the same extent as his brother in America the need 
is greater for government control and supervision of co-operative associa- 
tions. Marketing requires great business tact and it is absolutely necesJ- 
sary for the co-operative sale societies to be guided by experts either 
from the Reserve Bank or from the Govermnent. If the Reserve Bank 
takes up this task it can easily develop a first class agricultural paper, 

Tliougli Australia prefers the technique of state control to that of 
cooperation in the marketing of her produce especially wool, wheat, 
butter, meat and fruits, there are some lessons to be learnt from the co- 
operative marketing in West Australia. Co-operatively organised pri- 
mary producers in Australia are represented in London by the Overseas 
Farmers’ Cooperative Federations Ltd., tlie shareholders of which Asso- 
ciation are the Australian Producers’ Wholesale Co-operative Federation 
and the Federated Farmers Co-operative Association of South Africa. 
The Federation allocates shipments to selected centres and makes deli- 
very to selected salesmen at the x^oints of sale. “The Federation has no 
monopoly of cooperative business, but it claims to handle about 60 per 
cent of the wheat, 30 per cent of the butter, 60 per cent of the dried 
fruits and 20 per cent of the green fruits coining from co-operative orga- 
nizations in Australia. Its turnover from all sources was £ 85*6 
millions for the fifteen years 1920-35 and the year ending March 1935, 
^6*6 millions.”^* 

Ebccept in West Australia, in other states it is difficult to distingiiish 
state marketing schemes from co-operative organizations. The majority 
of butter in Australia is produced co-operatively and there are regional 
organizations for Ihe marketing of eggs, fruit and other products. The 
Westralian Farmers Ltd., started in 1914 deals in the supply of agricul- 


*C, R. Fay— Co-operation at Home and Abroad, 
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tural requirements and the marketing of wool, livestock, skins, fruits and 
othei* produce. Tlie other co-operative bodies in the State are off-shoots 
of it. By the supply of warehousing facilities and direct sale system by 
the Westralian Farmers the voluntary Wheat Pool was kept in tact. It 
is interesting to note that these two associations along with cei'tain 
other states have a co-operative selling agency on the London Market 
and with South Australia Farmers’ Co-operative Union, own the ship- 
ping organisation ‘'Australian Outturns Ltd.’* Again the Westralian 
farmers market the dairy produce in conjunction with the co-operative 
dairy farmers v/ho control the manufactui'e. Tliis co-operative asso- 
ciation with the Producers’ Markets Co-operative Ltd. handle fruits, 
vegetables, poultj*y and eggs. In India when sale societies develop on 
R large scale the Australian method of federation can be usefully adopt- 
ed. 


In Canada the Wlieat Pool was started as a war measure and the 
Wheat Board was given a complete monopoly of the marketable crop 
with sole powers to arrange for its distribution. The Pool was very 
successful and hence even after the discontinuance of compulsion there 
was a demand for its continuance on voluntarj?* lines. Vast acres of 
land were secured by it under contract and elevators and otlier handl- 
ing facilities were being acquired by it graduall 5 ^ It has representa*- 
tives in all leading countries and 75% of the wheat handled is exported 
direct. A contract for five years is entered into with the members and 
the members receive a part price on delivery and the balance on sale 
of the produce. The Pool sold through a Centel Selling Agency styled 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers and paid to all its members 
the average price received for the commodity, grade for grade over the 
marketing period. The greatest change which pooling brought to the 
farmer was that it relieved him of the difficult task of deciding when 
to sell. The Pool sold the grain as evenly as possible throughout the 
year. When standardisation -of products is attained in India it is desire 
able to adopt the method of the Canadian Wlieat Pool in marketing 
important crops. 

In the matter of co-operative Marketing in Europe, pride of place 
should be given to Denmark which, after reorganising her agricultural 
economy, on a co-operative basis, has built up her marketing organisa- 
tion with state aid. The strength of Denmark lies in the marketing of 
daii 3 ^ produce and the economically allied bacon and eggs, such organi- 
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sation ‘being buttressed with very efiScient societies for the supply of 
agricultural requirements, with consumers’ stores, insurance, stocfc- 
breeding, milk control and testing societies. The high degree of speciali- 
zation, — societies confining themselves to a single function and handling 
a single commodity, — characterises the Danish movement, Primmy socie- 
ties are grouped into the Commodity Associations whidi arean turn 
federated into the Central Co-operative Council. The Commodity Asso- 
ciations have no share capital but are on the principle of iinlimited liabi- 
lity and are able to borrow capital from the banks on their unlimited liabi- 
lity. The stability of the associations is assured by the members enter- 
ing into a contract for marketing their entire produce through the asso- 
ciations for a long period. The produce is pooled before marketing. 
In 1937 there were in Denmark “1362 Co-operative dairies and sixty-two 
Co-operative bacon factories receiving over four-fifths of the milk and 
bacon pigs of Denmark.” 

In Germany primary credit banks in villages imdertake the selling 
of grain while a group of banks in the country pool their commodities 
and start grain elevators. Specialised regional marketing societies on 
commercial lines are developing. Hie state has stepped in and has 
made the societies handling different commodities like wheat, dairy pro- 
duce, fruit and vegetables, part of a stateKmarketing scheme. The dairy 
societies have been rapidly increasing and, under the State milk regula- 
tion scheme, are becoming a form of marketing monopoly for milk and 
its products. 

India, — Bombay and ihe Punjab.— In India not much headway is 
made in the sphere of cooperative marketing. Before discussing in 
detail the sale societies in Madras, the Co-operative marketing of Cotton 
in Bombay and the commission shops of Punjab may be briefly described 
here. The cotton sale society at Hubli, started as a seed store to push 
■on the cultivation of improved varMies, was assiste^^ by the Depar1>- 
ment of Agriculture in the proper gradation of raw cotton. As the 
grower takes the cotton to the society, sample is taken and it is weighed 
and receipt issued. Superior quality cotton is sold by auction, and infe- 
rior quality by private transaction grants an advance not 

exceeding 60% on the cotton deposited in its godown. T&e Gaday Sale 
Society started in 1917 has a mimber of rural credit societies affiliated 
to it, and these soeieties grant shoxt^^ their members on con- 
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'dition of marketing their crop through tlie sale society which in its turn 
gives an advance on the security of the produce deposited in its godown 
upto 75% of the market value. Sales during the season are by fort- 
nightly auction. Prices are received telegraphically and on the radio. 
The Dharwar Central Banli has given a cash-credit accommodation to 
the society upto a lakh and quarter of rupees and the rate of interest 
charged is 6%%. Besides in the off-season the society uses its share 
capital in advancing selected seeds to cultivators. Grading is done by 
the ofiBcers of the agricultural Department. Hie society also deals in 
groundnuts, wheat, javari etc. The Sonsek Sale Society of Surat has 
its cotton ginned at the Purushottam Co-operative Ginning Factory 
started by it, at a lower cost with improved quality of ginning. Cotton 
is graded and the cotton of different members belonging to the snma 
quality is pooled and sold as a lot to buyers. A sales union has been 
started in Surat with the Cotton Sale Societies and ginning factories 
as members. The Union organises new sale societies, arranges for better 
type of seeds, looks after the grading of cotton and above all markets 
the pooled cotton. The Union by collective bargaining is able to get 
good prices and sell to the best advantage. 

The objective of the co-operative commission shops in the Punjab 
is the purchase and sale on commission of the seed and other require- 
ments of members, sale on commission of agricultural produce of the 
members and the promotion of the use of improved varieties of seeds. 
Memberdiip is drawn both from individuals and co-operative societies. 
Advance is given to members up to 75% of the estimated market value 
on delivery of the produce and the balance .shall he cleared on the sale 
of the produce. It is incumbent on the members to deliver for sale the 
whole of the produce to the shop but the loyalty of the members is at a 
discount. Though the shop has enaibled the cultivator to market his 
produce instead of depending on the village dealers, it does not put 
itself in touch with exporters but sells only to local merchants. The 
reason is the absence of pooling or grading of the produce of the mem- 
bers. 


Loan and. Sale Societies of Madras 

The loan and sale societies are of comparatively recent growth in 
the Madras Presidency and considering their recent origin some of the 
societies— e.g. cotton and paddy — have developed satisfactorily. While 
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tHere were only thirty-eight loan and sale societies in 1927, the ntimber 
has increased to 118 in 1938. The number of individual members is 
17,276 and societies 1660 and their paid-up share capital amounted to 
Rs. 1-84 lakhs. Between 1937-38 the loans advanced to members are 
Rs. 62*12 lakhs as against 26*16 lakhs in 1936-37. But 1he loan and 
sale societies have confined themselves mostly to the issue of loans on 
the pledge of produce and have not developed marketing seriously, In 
the opinion of the district officers of tlie Co-operative Department the 
factors which retard tlie progress of co-operative marketing are as fol- 
lows: — 

“ (1) Lack of quick transport facilities and good rural commtmi- 
cations to ensure iLe movement of crops from villages to 
marketing centres; 

(2) the influence of sniddlemen (merchants) with the ryots on 

account of the advances tliey make to them and the conse- 
quent obligation of the producers to dispose of their pro- 
duce to them; 

(3) want of adequate storage facilities in certain areas and the 

difficulties felt by sale societies in owning granaries or 
godowns ; 

(4) lack of facilities for or difficulties involved in pooling, grad- 

ing etc., of the different varieties of crops raised (e.p. 
paddy) ; 

(5) lack of propaganda and tlie consequent ignorance of the 

ryots about the existence of sale societies, their objects and 
usefulness to them, their methods of work etc, ; 

(6) a general lack of business talent in the personnel of the com- 

mittees of management of sale societies or lack of business- 
men even among the paid employees of the sale societies 
(whom, by the way, the societies cannot afford to employ 
in many cases owing to the inadequacy of their financial 
resources) ; 

(7) want of loyalty on the part of the members of sale societies 

to sell their produce to the society for one reason or an- 
other (in some cases, it is stated, due to the absence of any 
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marked difference between the village and market prices, 
or doubtful increase in prices of such produce as paddy, by 
holding it up) ; 

(8) location of headquarters of sale societies in places other 

mai’keting centres; 

(9) dependence of sale societies practically on the local markets 

owing to the smallness of their transactions, winch does not 
permit of theii* imdertaking real marketing; 

(10) difficulties felt by the societies in competing with long-estab- 

lished exporting firms which have pi-actically a monopoly 
of the market particularly in commercial pi*oduce; 

(11) lack of direct contact between sale societies and big consum- 

ing centres and of knowledge of internal and external 
markets,” 

Hence the working of some of the representative sale societies may 
be examined. 

TJie Tirup'pur Cotton Sale Society . — ^Possibly the biggest society in 
the Rresidency, it is situated in the important cotton market of the 
Coimbatore District. The area of operations is the Coimbatore District. 
Originally started as an agriculturists’ supply society it gradually under- 
took the introduction of Cambodia 2 cotton and the marketing of mem- 
bers’ 'produce. Its members are both individuals and village credit 
societies numbering nearly 70. Crop loans are supplied by the village 
societies on condition that the borrowing ryots bring to the sale socie- 
ties a stipulated amount of cotton. Recently an auxiliary organization 
of the sale society called the Cotton Growers’ Society which gives short- 
term loans to individual members of the village credit societies 
are usually on the basis of unlimited liability. The Sale Society does 
not undertake to gin cotton and sell it as lint. It has a manager experi- 
mced in cotton trade and an agricultural officer to look after the agri- 
cultural side of its business. The total quairtity of produce handled by 
the society in 1934 is as follows* : — 


Adinarayaiia Chatty— Co-pperative Marketing of Agricultural Produce in 
Soudi India. 
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Karungamii cotton 
Cambodia 

Lint from noivseed farm 
Karungamii 
and seed farm 
Ragi 

Coriander 

Chillies 


164 pothis 
1502 „ 

175 candies 248 IBs. 
96 candies 96 tbs. 

483 candies 334 tbs. 

484 hags 
^7 bags 
201 bags 


Hie society is allowed a cash-credit by the Coimbatore Cmitral 
Bank but it has few occasions to use it as it is able to attract deposits 
at a lower rate of interest. The society agreed to sell ‘kappas’ only to 
three dealers and such a l imitation of market obviously tempts buyars 
to combine. It also employs a broker as an intemediary in selling and 
thus defeats the object of eliminating middlemen. 

The society has undertaken to work the seed multiplication scheme 
for the expansion of Cambodia 2 cotton area in this Presidency and thus 
to facilitate pooling and grading. The scheme was worked from 1932 to 
1937. Six agricultural demonstrators and a business mmiager were in 
charge of the scheme and the cost was met partly by Govemm^t and 
partly by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. Eadi society through 
which the seed was supplied to the. members ^ould he a pirnnher of the 
Scile society and loans for cultivation expenses were given by ihe socie- 
ties. Every member was expected to take his produce to the sale society. 
The ryots were expected to bring their kapas at the ginning factory 
selected by the society and ’they mi^t either sell the kap^ to the dealers 
selected by the society or gin the produce and stock- the lint in the 
godown and cell the seeds to the society. Ihe dealers who purchased 
the seed from kappas should get them ginned at the society s factory.and 
sell the seeds to the society if necessary. The Indian Cmiteal Cotton 
Committee ceased to finance the scheme in 1937 and the society is car^* 
rying on the work with the help of the iigricultural Department, the 
Co-operative Department and District Urban Bank. This scheme is ex- 
pected to introduce an improved strain of seeds in the area and this 
will help in grading and pooling the produce for marketing. 
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Koilpatti Co-operative Society Ltd. 

Started in 1926 the aiea of operations of this society is Koilpatti, 
Tinnevelly, Sankarankoil and Siivaikuatam Talulcs of Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict and Sattur, Srivilliputhur, Aruppukkottai Taluks of Eamnad. The 
number of members according to the Departmental inspection report 
of January 1939 was 39 societies and 638 individuals, including 39 ryot 
merchants. The authorized share capital is Rs. 1 lakh made up of shares 
of Rs. 5 each. The aggregate indebtedness of the society shall not exceed 
70% of the value of the produce pledged to, and in the custody of, the 
society or the amount of loan given to members on the security of such 
produce, whichever is less. The Central Bank allowed a cash-credit of 
Rs. 1,25,000 to the society under open loan system. 

The Sodety imdertakes to advance loans up to 70% on the pledge 
of the produce and sells them at a favourable market. The rate of inte- 
rest on loans to members is 5%% while the rate charged by the Cen- 
tral Bank is 4%. The commi.ssion charged on sale of produce is 12 annas 
per cent and the insurance charges on sales are at 0-1-3 per month for 
every Rs. 100. The society owns a godown built with the help of a loan 
from Government and from the free grant from the District Economic 
Council and another on a leasehold land in a local ginning factory. No 
rent is charged for storing in godowns if the produce is sold within four 
months. If the period of storage is exceeded, the rate charged is 0-0-6 
per horah for the first four months and 0-1-0 for the remaining period. 
Out of the seven directors of the society five are merchants and the 
Department is keeping a careful watch on the sales of the society to 
detect any misusing of powers by the directors. This feature of domi- 
nation of merchants in the management of the society detracts from the 
otherwise efiELcient working of the society. 

Controlled credit scheme has been introduced in ten societies within 
the area of operations of the Sales Society. A sum of Rs. 10,525 has 
been disbursed as loans to members. The area brought tmder the 
scheme is 1040 acres and 1050 ‘pothis’ of cotton kappas to an estimated 
value of Rs. 15,750 is expected to be handled. 

The produce transactions between 1-4-38 and 51-1-39 are as 

follows: — 
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Kappas 

Lint 


Cotton seeds 

Value 



Pothi 

Thulam 

Candies 

lbs. 

Pothi 

Thulam 

Pa 

Opening 

1-4-38 

balance on 

37 

0 

358 

9 

. 


70980 

Keceived 

period 

during the 

3774 

5 

970 

558 

787 

8 

1S1852 

Released and sold 
during the period .. 

3811 

11 

1037 

17 

787 

8 

173360 

Balance 

31-3-39 

as on.. 

nil 


291 

550 


nil 

49588 


It is estmiated that the society is I'espoiisible for marketing of about 
25 per cent of cotton arriving at the local market A statement of the 
progress of the society from 193S-34 is given in Table 56, Appendix IL 

Tapeswaram Crop Loan and Sale Society; —The Society was started 
in March 1935 and operates in 34 villages within an area of ten miles 
from Tapeswaram. The objects of the Society are (1) to advance loans 
to members on the security of their produce (2) to arrange sale of pro- 
duce of the members to the best advantage (3) to rent or own godown 
to facilitate the grant of loans to members and sale of their produce and 
(4) to act as agent of those members which are affiliated societies in the 
matter of receiving for safe custody in the godowns or elsewhere the 
produce pledged to such societies by their individual memheirs. The 
members of the Society consist of ten societies and 204 individuals. 

The commoaties dealt in. by the society are paddy, jaggeiy and 
pulses (green gram, black gram and red gram, horse gram, gingeli etc.). 
Loans are given up to 75% of the market value of paddy, 60% of that of 
laggery and 60% of that of pulses. The following statement will give 
the nature of business done:“ 
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Paddy 

Jaggery 

Nature of produce pledged as on 
30-4-38 

Quantity 

Value 

Amoimt of loans 

33454 bags 
Rs. 1,25,534 

Rs. 88,674 

1276 baskets 
Rs. 4,016 

Rs. 2,280 

Loans disbursed from 1-7-1938 to 
8-1-1939 

Quantity . . 

Value 

Amount disbursed 

10173 bags 
Rs. 40,589 

Rs. 29,616 

— 

Loans reahsed from 1-7-1938 to 
8-1-1939 

Quantity 

Value 

Amount .. 

31240 bags 
Rs. 1,19,429 

Rs. 82,669 

1276 baskets 
Rs. 4,012 

Rs. 2,280 

Outstanding on 8-1-1939 

Quantity 

Value . . 

Amount 

12387 bags 
Rs. 46,694 

Rs. 35,527 

__ 


The society issued loans on the pledge of produce stocked in the 
godowns either owned by the members or rented, xuider the lock and 
seal of the society. The pledged stock is duly insured against fire, the 
policies standing in the name of the society. The society has recently 
constructed a jaggery godown with state aid. 

The loanable fund of the society consists of loans from the Rasna- 
chandrapxrram Central Bank for Rs. 29,722 and cash-credit from, the same 
Central Bank up to Rs. 10,000. The rate of interest charged on borrow- 
is 4%. The amount disbursed to memfoers between 1-7-1938 and 
8-1^1939 is Ife. 29,616 at 51/^% rate of interest. 


The affairs of the society are managed by a Board of Directors. An 
eNeeulive committee of three members induding the President and the 
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Secretary generally scrutinise all the loan applications and decide to 
advance loans. Marketing of produce commenced from October 1938 
and from 12-10-1938 to 8-14939 tiie position -was as follows: — 


Name of the 
Produce 

Quantity 

Sale price on 
the date o£ sale 

Value as on 
date of loan 



Es. 

Rs. 

Paddy 

. 1664 b^gs 

7195-S-O 

66077 

Jaggery 

. 839 baskets 

3539-9-0 

25177 


The marketing of the members’ produce is not done to any apprecia- 
ble extent when compared with the quantity of .produce released in the 
same period. Even the produce so far marketed by the society seems to 
have been done to the local merchants. Effort should be made in this 
direction on a more satisfactory basis. 

The Nellore Paddy Sale Society.— This is the first attempt made for 
marketing of paddy in the Province. The area of operations comprises 
the whole district and the objects are to advance loans to members on 
security of produce, to sell members’ paddy to the best advantage, to 
act as agents of member sodeties and to prevent adulteration.. The 
membership of the sodety includes 21 agrieultiual societies and 89 indivi- 
duals. The sale society has made a spedal arrangement with a private 
rice mill to get its paddy milled at a lower cost than the market rate. 
The Society pays the ryot an advance up-to 60% of the market value of 
paddy deposited and supervises its milling and arranges fop the sale, 
making a commission of 12 annas per putti. Though the business is, welJ 
managed the turnover of business is not great because of the absence of 
loyalty on the part of co-operative stores which are lured away by the 
slightly lower prices offered by the merchants. The merchant is able 
to undersell the sodety by adulterating the famous Nellore ‘Molaguru- 
kulu’ rice with inferior varieties. If some arrangement can be made 
with the Triplicane cot-operative stores and other stores for taking the 
produce of the society, it cai have a stall at Madras vdlh the reduced 
freight offered by the M. & S. M. Ry. Ihrqpaganda work may be under*- 
taken by supervisors if a subsidy is given by the Provincial Bank. 
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Godowns in groups of villages may be recognised and loans issued as in 
the case of Chidambaram Paddy Sales Society. 

Chidamha,ram Paddy Sales Society . — ^Though the Society has not 
developed the marketing side of paddy there are certain admirable 
features of this society which can be profitably followed by other sale 
societies dealing in paddy or other grains. 

Started in 1936 the area of operation of the Society is the Chidam- 
baram Taluk and the number of members is 717. Unlike most other co- 
operative sale societies in the Province dealing in paddy which were un- 
successful owing to heavy incidental charges for the borrowers to cart 
the paddy to the society, to provide gunny bags and to pay godown 
charges, etc., besides the interest charged on loans, the Chidambaram 
Sale Society has minimised cartage and dispensed with other charges 
by establishing branches in various big villages to which the borrowing 
ryot has to deliver the paddy. Paddy is stored at these centres of the 
society in mud granaries called ‘ser* so common in village parts. Each 
centre is placed in charge of a responsible Committee of three to five 
members residing in the area and they execute an indemnity bond to the 
society in respect of security. A common watch is provided at a cheap 
cost. The sitccess of the scheme can be gauged when we consider the 
progress of the sale society. The number of centres in 1937 was 21 and 
the amount lent out to members was Rs. 34,893 of which Rs. 33,049 was 
recovered leaving a balance of Rs- 1,849 on unsold paddy. In 1938 and 
1939 the numbers of centres increased to 32 and 39 respectively and the 
amount lent out and recovered were 74,048 and 73,106 and 1,57,746 and 
1,55,365 respectively. The loans taken from the Central Bank for the 
three years are Rs. 33,987, Rs. 52,535 and Rs. 1,27,996 and the rate of 
interest charged during tlie tliree years went down gradually from 5% in 
1937 to 4%% and 4% in 1938 and 3% in 1939. The rate of interest charg- 
ed to members correspondingly went down from 6% in 1937 to 5% in 
1939. The gain to the members by pledging the produce to the society 
and selling it at favourable time is remarkable. In 1939 when paddy was 
pledged to the society the price was Rs. 1-12-0 per ‘kalam’. When the 
loan was discharged by the merrbers the price of paddy ranged from 
Rs. 1-15-6 to Rs. 2-3-6. The value of paddy estimated on the day of 
the pledge in 1939 was Rs. 1,89,580 and its value when the loan was dis- 
posed of was Rs. 2,31,811. The aggregate profit to members is Rs. 42,231. 
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The net gain of tlie agriculturist after deducting the interest on loan, 
insurance charges etc,, is Rs. 20,264. 

The one chief defect of the society is that it docs not combine mar- 
keting with credit to a great extent. Tlie paddy pledged in the various 
centres is sold hy the ryots themselves at what they consider favourable 
time for selling. The society does very little in finding the buyer to the 
ryot. The reason is the lack of storage facilities in the town a'nd the 
difficulty in handling a heavy commodity like paddy. Moreover, the 
society has not attempted to supply to members improved grains of a few 
variety and tliis stands in the way of pooling and grading the produce. 
Anyhow attempts are being made to sell the whole produce of the menr- 
bers through the society. Tlie sale of the produce will be from the town 
where warehousing facilities will be offered to members who VTill have to 
bring their own produce from the various centres in the carts of the 
Sale Society. Gunny bags and other requisites will be supplied by the 
society. Sealed tenders will be issued and the produce will be sold by 
auction to the highest bidder on the particular date. If the price does 
not suit the ryofe he may hold the produce in the godown for a longer 
time. The godown rent and the commission on sale will be very mode- 
rate. If this scheme is put into operation it is expected that most of the 
members will sell through the society. Already funds are being collect- 
ed for erection of a godown. 

It is necessary that the society should launch on a system of con- 
trolled credit described xmder the chapter on co-operation. Already 
loans are being issued by the society on standing crops. 

The success of the society is mainly due to the educated and enlight- 
ened office-bearers of the society. Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, 
Professor of Economics, Annamalai University, is the President of the 
Society and the Secretary and some of the members of the Board of 
Directors are either lawyers or engineers or enlightened mirasdars. 
Much depends on the directorate for the proper working of a society. 

Suggestions, 

The various defects in tlie working of the sale societies have been 
toalysed* Some of the suggestions for the proper working of sale socie- 
ties may be given here. The area of operations of tihie sale societies 
varies with the kind of produce dealt in and with reference to local 
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conditions. Hie area of a paddy sale society is generally a taluk with 
branches in the firkas while in the case of groundnut and cotton the area 
extends to a whole district or the tract in which the crop is grown. 
The Reserve Bank of India envisaged the fonnation of large central gglo 
societies with village societies taking up marketing. In the fixing of the 
area of operations for a sale society three things must be taken into con- 
sideration — ^scope for busine.s.s, availability of persons to manage the socie- 
ties and the nearness to big markets. 

At present a margin of 1%% between borrowing and lending rates 
of societies is allowed. The Madras Povincial Bank lends at 3% to 
Central Banks for financmg sale societies if the latter lend to the 
borrowers at 5%. The estabEshment of sale societies has brought down 
the. rate charged by commercial 'banlcs V\rhich have opened branches in 
rural areas and lend out at low rates of interest. In view of the com- 
petition from connnercial banks, sale societies should try to make money 
available to the ryots moire quickly and provide for .storage and transport 
of. produce. The difference between borrowing and lending rates should 
be only suf&cient to cover expenses. To bring down interest charges on 
borrowings the share capital of the society should he increased. 

The by-laws of sale societies provide for the grant of loans up to 70 to 
75% of the market value in the case of food crops and 60% in the case of 
commercial crops placed in the custody of .societies. The factors that 
should be guarded against are that loans should not be given for very 
large amounts, as that would benefit only a few. A limit of Rs. 5,000 may 
be fixed but the factors that should determine the loan should be the 
liability to damage and deterioration of quality in storage, charges for 
godowns, insurance against fire etc., and market risk of fluctuation in 
prices; 

The Problem of Storage. 

The construction of godowns by sale societies is not encouraging in 
sjate of the grant and subvention by Government. Twenty-five per cent 
of the estimated cost of the godowns is given as a free grant and the 
balance is given as a loan at 3%% repayable in thirty years. In deserv- 
&g cases Government have also been giving similar grants to village 
societies for the construction of godowns. On the 1st January 1939 out 
of 128 sale societies in the Presidency only twelve societies constructed 
godowns tile Cost of which was a little over 1% lakhs. Thirly-tbree 
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societies have had proposals on hand for construction cf godowns at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 2-75 lakhs. The reasons for this poor progress are 
that a good many sale societies are not financially strong and cannot 
afford to meet tlnee-fourths of the cost of construction of the godowns. 
In such cases government should foe prepared to foear 50% of the cost. 
Difficulties are felt in the purchase or acquisition of sites and in such 
case Govermnent land (Poramfooke) should be freely assigned to sale 
societies. 

In this connection it will be useful to discuss briefly storage facilities. 
There is a general inadequacy of storage facihties in some of the dis- 
tricts like East Godavari, West Godavari, Gimtur, i^eUore, Bellary, 
Anantapur, South Kanara, Malabar etc. The argument against the con- 
struction of godowns is tliat the small ryot has not enough grain to take 
to the godowns and has not the capacity to meet the cartage and godown 
charges. It must he noted that die co-operative sale societies can easily 
accommodate these small ryots in their godowns or the village credit 
societies can afford them such facilities, when cheap and small godowns 
are constructed in the villages. Facilities for warehouses in shandies, 
where a large number of small ryots meet weekly to sell their produce, 
may he provided. The rich ctiltivator who has a large quantity of pro- 
duce can easily afford to store his produce in the godowns In the towns 
and profit out of the facilities of such storage. The qiiestion of grading 
and mixing of stock will not arise in the case of warehouses used by 
these rich ryots. 

The Centeal Banking Enquii^ Committee (Report) recommended 
that the question of providing warehouses foy private ag^cies, licensing 
them and affording financial assistance to them should he taken up by 
the Provincial Governments. The United States of America in 1916 
enacted the United States Warehouse Act with the object of encouraging 
the proper storage of agricultural produce and sound business practice and 
of making the warehouse receipts negotiable, which is a boon to culti- 
vators. Public warehouses which stored agricultural produce were 
licensed under tMs Act. The warehouseman Should furnish a bond of 
an amount fixed by the Govcmment. The warehouse must have facili- 
ties for correct weighment and measurement and should allow itself to 
be inspected by Government. On depositing his produce in the ware- 
house, the cultivator will receive a receipt giving details of the wei^t 
and grade of the commodity and the receipt could he tjsed as collateral 
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security against loans issued by banks. TIig Act was extended to many 
commodities and the storage of produce increased very swiftly. 
Mr. B. F. Madon’s Bill published by the Central Banicing Enquiry Com- 
mittee (Report) is intended to introduce such independent warehouses 
based upon American model in this country. It is essential tliat at the 
outset every help should be given by Government e.g., guai-anteeing a 
moderate dividend to start sudr independent warehouses, and facilities 
should he provided by Government for the inspection of such godowns 
which wish to be licensed. Tlie warehouse receipts will become first 
class credit instruments which could be rediscounted by the Reserve 
Bank. 

It has been suggested that the Reserve Eanic tlirough its Agricul- 
tural Credit Department and ha collaboration with tlie Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research undertake the starting of suitable warehouses. 
The cost of such warehousus, it is pointed out, should be met out of the 
profits accruing to the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Another suggestion is that railway companies shoud construct ware- 
houses in important railway stations and place them at the disposal of 
the sale societies and the public for a noraintd rent in the initial stages. 
Railway /receipts should be made negotiable and the receipts should 
give full description of the goods, Municipalities or local boards may 
consider the advisability of constructing godowns and of giving them on 
rent. Closely connected with wai'ehousing facilities are pooling and 
grading, the importance of which has been discussed in the foregoing 
pages. 

Returning to the suggestions for improving Co-operative Sale Socie- 
ties, it must be the aim of sale societies to get better prices for the pro- 
ducers by conducting the business on a large scale. A central Co-opera- 
tive miion staffed by businessmen should be started for the smaller socie- 
ties for the disposal of produce in the distant markets. There should be 
a by-law in the society compelling every member to sell all his marketa- 
ble produce through the society. Such a pi-ovision for compulsion is 
made in the Bombay societies. The success of a sale society depends 
upou expert business management. The persons employed should be 
thorou^y honest and possess previous business experience. A sale 
society should as far as pos-sible pool members’ produce on the basis of 
standard grades under the Agricultural Produce Grading and Marketing 
Act. 
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State Aid, 

In addition ich Cooperative marketing, other methods of promoting 
ma^^k^ting in foreign countries are hy state aid. Among the methods 
by which the state helps the agriculturist are “tariff protection, financial 
aid to Joint Stock Companie.s fot effecting the purchase and sale of the 
produce, valorisation, centralisation and regulation of exports, support- 
ing a high inland price by the state monopoly of sale and international 
agreement and bilateral and multilateral treaties ” India having no 
political and economic freedom is not in a position to adopt these 
methods. Some of the measures passed by the Government in tWs 
country to assist marketing are the Agricultm^al Produce Act of 1937 by 
which grade standards are being drawn up according to specifications. 
Grading of tobacco, rice, oranges, mangoes etc. is being gradually under- 
taken. Regulated markets are being introduced under the Madras Com- 
mercial Crops Markets Act of 1933 and the Act is being extended to 
such agricultural commodities as cotton, groundnut and tobacco. A 
Provincial Marketing Society has been started to co-ordinate the work 
and stimulate marketing activities and to ensure the direction of supplies 
of primary sale societies. A Central Marketing Board has been organis- 
ed and a large staff of marketing ofiicers appointed both in the centre 
and the provinces. Investigation is carried on by these boards under 
which the principal commodities like cereals, oilseeds, tobacco, fibres, 
fruits and animal husbandry products are at present being examined. 
Demonstration, of any improvements suggested as the result of market- 
ing studies is undertaken. Assistance is given to the establishment of 
grades and standards.. These measures by Government do not compare 
favourably with the measures in foreign countries. 

Conclusion. 

Above all The Reserve Bank of India Act should be so amended as 
to make provision for the supply of intermediate credit to agriculture 
through its A.gricultural Credit Department for periods var 3 dng from 
nine months to three years. The Federal Intermediate Credit system of 
the United States of America makes loans for periods not less than six 
months and not more than three years. In 1925 the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia Act was so amended as to create a Rural Credit 
Department and to authorise the Bank to make advances through this 
Pepartment to co-operative associations^ and other prescribed bodies 
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upon the security of primary produce, or land for periods not exceeding 
a year, Tbie object was to introduce orderly marketing and to enable 
Ike cultivators to withhold their produce to improve the process of dis- 
tribution throu^out the year in the interests both of producers and 
consumers. The salient features of tire American ss'-stem and the Aus- 
tralian system should be adopted in the advance to agriculture through 
the Agricultural Credit Department. 

Mere financing of agricultural marketing alone will not bring about 
an increased price for the producer. The many defects in marketing 
should be first rectified and attempts should be made to eliminate the 
middlemen by the formation of co-operative sale societies, by the con- 
struction. of godowns and by encomaging pooling of crops. Such 
improvement will create a first class agricultural paper which will be 
easily rediscoimted by the Reserve Bank. 



Chapter 11. 


LONG-TERM CREDIT-LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 
Need for Long-Term Credit Imtitution. 

In a former chapter, we have referred to the need for long-term 
credit to agriculture in addition to short-teriu and intermediate credit. 
The long-term loans are to he repaid in small instalments out of the 
profits of agriculture without crippling the resources for current agri- 
cultural operations. The greatest difficuJty confronting the agidculturist 
is the lack of j&naiicial accommodation for fairly long periods. The loans 
given by village moneylenders are not for sufficiently long periods, nor 
can those loans be returned in instalments. The oidy system of institu- 
tional credit is the Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank. 

Land Mortgage Banks are of three types-the Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank, which is an association of borrowers, the Commercial 
Land Mortgage Bank which is a purely commerciai concern working for 
profits and declaring dividends and the quasi co-operative land mort- 
gage bank which partakes in varying proportions the ideals of co-opera- 
tive and commercial institutions. 

Examples of Mortgage Credit in some Foreign Countries, 

The Landschaften of Germany are long-term mutual (U^edit bai^ 
started in the 18th century. They are co-operative banks the members 
of which are land-lords. The security on which the bonds were sold 
was on the collective mortgage of land furnished and on the unlimited 
liability. The new landschaften are ordinary mortgage banks possessing 
no share capital but are merely syndicates of land-owning borrowers 
acting as intermediaries in providing capital on the basis of the guarantee 
which is granted after proper testing of the credit of the borrower and 
the value of the security. The commission charged for this service is 
very low. The banks are confined to definite places and thus knowledge 
of men and land values throughout the district was possible. Loan is 
granted to a limited percentage of the value of the land. Debentures 
based on lands are sold through these agencies. The period of loans 
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repayable in instalments is usually about 53 years. The banks are 
empowered to take possession of the property and sell the lands without 
resort to judicial proceedings. The Central Landschaften created in 
1893 buys the debentmes of provincial associations and is.sues its own 
debentures. At present die postal service and some of the social funds 
invest their fmids in mortgage bonds. In addition to the landschaften, 
mortgage companies are organised and they grant i-eal estate loans. 

Even as long as 1800 the United States of America realised the 
importance of agriculture but until 1863 no serious attempt was made to 
establish banks to finance agriculture. It is not nece.ssaiy here to discuss 
the chaotic condition of banking before 1916. Various commissions in 
1908, 1910 and 1913 interested themselves in long term credit facilities to 
farmers and out of this interest was born the Federal Faira Loan Act of 
1916. Two distinct .systems of long term credit were provided by this 
Act. To satisfy the individualists a system of federal joint stock land 
banks was created. A group of ten persons with a capital of not less 
than $ 250,000 could obtain a federal charter to operate a land bank 
subject to the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board. It was 
allowed to sell bonds not exceeding fifteen times its capital and surplus. 
The bonds however were not guaranteed by Government. They could 
lend on first mortgage upto $ 50,000 to any one borrower, but not more 
than 50% of the value of land and 20% of the value of permanent 
improvements. Instalments wex’e spread ovei* a joeriod of not less than 
five and not more than forty years. The rate to borrowers should not 
exceed 1% more than that paid on the bank’s last issue of bonds, and in 
any case not more than 6%. All these banics suffered acutely from the 
severe decline in farm income and land values and their bonds were 
quoted very low in the market. Some of them were granted loans by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The Federal Farm Mortgage 
Act of 1933 prohibited these banks from making new loans and made 
provision for their liquidation. This left the field open for the federal 
land banks of the co-operative type. 

The Act of 1916 created a Federal Farm Loan Board which divided 
the United States into twelve districts in each of which was established 
a federal land bank. The iratial capital was provided by the Treasury 
in addition to public subscriptions. This initial capital was to be re- 
placed by the subscriptions of the national farm loan associations. These 
associations consist of ten or more farmers who desire to borrow on thg 
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security of their farms and are prepared to give a first mortgage to the 
association and subsciibe to the stock to the extent of 5% of the loan. 
The association sells the mortgage to the federal land bank of its disi- 
trict and snbsciibes for stock in the land bank to the extent of 5% of 
all loans obtained. The borrower can obtain a loan from $100 to $50,000 
but the loan must not exceed 50% of the value of his land and 20% 
of the value of the improvements. The twelve land banks are jointly 
liable for the bonds issued axid are limited to twenty times its capital 
and surplus. Tims the land banks hold 1/3 of the mortgage debt out- 
standing. By the Act of 1933 the Farm Loan Board was abolished and 
a department of Farm Credit Administration assumed responsibility. 
Under the Emergency Fax'm Mortgage Act, a farmer can obtain loans 
direct from the land hanks if he is not served by a farm loan associa- 
tion. It granted interest reduction for the federal farm loan borrowers 
for a period of five years. It allowed federal land bark borrowers to 
postpone principal payments on farm mortgage loans and allowed the 
land banks to gi'ant extensions to really worthy borrowers and reamor- 
tize such extensions. It enabled farm mortgage loans to be made for 
as much as 75% of the value of farm improvements and personal pro- 
perty mortgaged. Provision was made for loans to be granted on second 
mortgage to the extent of 75% of the value of property offered as secu- 
rity. It was enacted that these funds should be made by the Land 
Bank Commissioner from the funds placed at his disposal by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Thus by Hoosevelt’s recovery pro- 
gramme agricultural borrowers have been given rates which compare 
very favourably with those in industry. 

The Credit Fonceir of Prance started in 1852 acts as an apex bank 
for the mortgage banks. It is supervised by Government and enjoys 
special legal privileges. Government treasuries are used for the receipt 
of its dues, deposits and surplus funds. It pays reduced stamp duty on 
deeds of registration, transfer of debentures etc. The debentures can 
be floated up to fifty times the nominal capital. By a system of Spurges’ 
the bank can bring to light any hidden claims on lands and free the title 
of the real estate from claims of third pairties. The debentures of the 
Bank are repayable to bearer with no fixed time of maturity 
but repayable with bonuses. For the recovery of loans no ordi- 
nary legal procedure is necessary, for its loans are the first charge on 
land. It can make any system of loaning for agriciiltural improvement. 
At present the provision of long-term credit is made through the regional 
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banks which guarantee the loan and on the mortgage of land the loan 
is made repayable within 25 years. In addition to lending to societies 
private individuals can receive loans directly. 

The savings and state banlts of Australia afford to primary produ- 
cers finanoial assistance by means of long-term loans out of the invest- 
ment of small savings. The Commonwealth Savings Banli of Australia 
acquired from the state institutions which it absorbed more tVian £3 
million worth of mortgages. It assists the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales by financing its operations. Tire State Savings Bank of Victoria 
is controlled by Commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The reserves which the Banic built out of its capital are its capital. Re- 
payment of the deposits witli tire bank are guaranteed by Government, 
While the Savings Bank Department engages in the ordinary business 
of a savings bank, the Credit Foncier Department which issues deben- 
tures and stock, of which 60% is held by the Savings Bank Depailment, 
lends money repayable in regular instalments over a long period. Farm 
loans which are for a masiraum period of 31% years are limited to 
£4,000 (Rs. 42,000 nearly) and cannot exceed 75% of the valuation. 
Conditions vary for loans on homes and for persons with a certain in- 
come. In South Australia the State Bank is controlled by five mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor in Council. It was first established as 
a mortgage bank upon the credit foncier principle but its activities have 
been extended. A general banking department was also added. The 
advances in this department are upon over-draft. A borrower can ar- 
range for a mortgage, which covers a fixed loan from the Credit Foncier 
Department and an overdraft from the Banking Department. In New 
South Wales, the Rural Bank was established in 1933 to take over the 
Rural Bank Department and the Advances for Homes Department car- 
ried cn by Ihe Government Savings Bank of New South Wales up to 
1931. It is controlled by three commissioners appointed by the Gover- 
nor in Council. The inscribed stock and debentures of the Rural Bank 
were issued to the Commonwealth Savings Bank. The proportion of 
. longterm loans is about 40% of the total loans and advances. The State 
Advances Corporation in Queensland, the Agricultural Bank of Tas- 
mania and the Agricultural Bank of Western Australia, which are ana- 
logous to the State hanks in other states, are State Government De- 
:partments. Besides these State Banlis for long-term credit, the pastoral 
finance companies provide both short-term and long-term capital for 
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primary producers, mainly to wool-growers. The greats proportion 
of their funds is provided by share or debenture capital and reserves. 
The life insurance societies or companies invest their large funds in 
mortgages. A recent development is the combination of a mortgage 
loan with life policy. The trustee companies invest the trust funds 
usually in Government securities and mortgages. Thus in Australia 
the longterm credit needs of agriculture are supplied by different insti- 
tutions but the state banks are the most important of them all 

History of Land Mortgage Banking 

As early as 1863 the Land Mortgage Bank of India limited based on 
the t3?pe of the credit fonder of France was registered in London and 
started its operations in the three principal cities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. The length of loans was only 7 years and the rate of inte- 
rest was 7 or 8%. For twenty ye^ the bank was working and at the 
end of that period died away. Sir Frederick Nicholson, however held 
in 1895 that land banks were not needed by the ryots of the Madras 
Presidency. But the Com m ittee on co-operation in 1915 realised the 
need for the establishment of land mortgage credit associations on the 
model of those in the European countries. The Finance member of 
the Government of India in 1919 supported the formation of such 
banks but was against Government taking up ffie establishment of such 
banks on a large scale. 

In the same year Mr. Himingway, then Registrar of Co~<>P®rAtive 
Societies in Madras, proposed a scheme for the raising of long-term 
money by the issue of debentures based on the mortgages of tmencum^ 
bered immoveable property from the members of rural societies through 
the same co-operative machinery which dealt with short-term lending. 
The Provincial Bank is to issue debentures on the security of mortgages 
transferred by primary societies. As this involved the mixing up of 
long-term and short-term business a modified scheme suggesting the 
issue of debentures by central banks and dividing the business of cen- 
tral banks and primary societies into two separate departments was 
suggested. This scheme was however not tried. Mr. J. Gray the then 
Registrar drew up a scheme for the starting of the primary land mort- 
gage banks and Govermnent sanctioned ibis scheme in 1925. The prin- 
cipal features of th®e banks were “(i) limited liability, (h) restricfion 
of the area of operations to compact groups of villages within six or 
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seven miles from their headquarteis so as to ensure on the part of the 
directors intimate knowledge of the borrowers and the 
offered as security, (iii) limitation ox the borrowing power of the 
banks to 8 or 10 times then: paid-up capital, (iv) floatation of 20 year 
debentures carrying a rate of interest not exceeding 7% and a iixed 
charge on the concerned mortgages, (V) fixation of the maximum loan 
for an individual borrower at Rs. 1,000 with a further x-estriction that 
it should not exceed 50% of the xnai-ket value of the mortgage lan.] ^ 
(vi) interest on loans not exceeding 9%, (vii) fixation of tlie period o.£ 
loan at 17 yeai's^ the margin of three years being provided for against 
possible defaults of borrowers and (viii) appointment of the Eegistrar as 
the Trustee for these banks to safeguard die interests of the debenture- 
holders.*’ In order to encourage ilie public to aivest in these debentures, 
.Government undertook to purchase an amount equal to that issued to 
the public subject to a maxhnum of Its. 50,000 iToni any one bank and 
Rs. 2^ lakhs for the whole Presidency, The formation of these banks 
was confined to wet districts. A few banks were staited in li>25 and 
soon they began to spread. The Townsend Committee on co-operation 
and the Royal Commission on Agriculture were of opinion that for the 
proper working of the bank, a Central Land Mortgage Bank should be 
started to float debentures. The various kinds of debentures floated by 
the primary banks militated against the whole scheme. At a certain 
stage competition among purchasers would raise the rate of intex’est, 
the security offered would be low and the whole system of debentures 
would be brought into disrepute by the mismanagement of a single in- 
stitution. The main recommendations of the Townsend Committee for 
the formation of a Central Land Mortgage Bank were “ (1) constitution 
of the bank on a limited liability basis with primary land mortgage banks 
and individuals as share-holders, the latter for attracting capital and 
providing business talent and organising capacity to run the bank 
efficiently, (2) fixation of the dividend on the share capital at a rate 
not exceeding 7% %, (3) fixation of borrowing power, not exceeding 25 
times the paid-up capital, (4)^ appointment of a trustee to ensure that 
the bank fulfilled its obligations to its debenture-holders, (5) raising of 
working capital by the issue of debentmes only, which should have a 
floating charge on all the assets of the bank, (6) guarantee of interest 
by Government on the debentures issued by the bank in the first five 
years, (7) debentures to be made trustee securities, (8) fixation of the 
maximiun period of debeiitures and of the maximum period of loans at 
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25 or 30 years, (9) loans to be confined only to land mortgage banks, 
(10) lending rate not to exceed 7%, (11) provision to be made for the 
disposal of collections either by the creation of a sinking fund or by the 
hank purchasing the debentures at par in the open market or by periodi- 
cal redemption of debentures by drawing lots after due notice, and (12) 
representation of debenture-holders on the Board of Management/’ 
Based on the recommendations of the Townsend Committee, the Madras 
Central Land Mortgage Bank was formed in 1929 with primary banks, 
and individuals as members. The bank was given the right to issue 
interest-bearing debentures on the security of the mortgages executed 
by borrowers in primary land mortgage banks and assigned to it by 
them. From the beginning Government gave many facilities to the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank by guaranteeing debentures and by placing 
the service of certain officers at its disposal to inspect primary mortgage 
banks. The Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act of 1934 has given 
powers to the bank for the speedy recovery of arrears and certain legal 
powers for the sale of mortgaged land without the intervention of the 
Court and some privileges in paying to the creditors of mortgagors direct. 

Organisation 

The membership in a primary hank is confined to persons who own 
agricultural land in the area of operations of the hank. These banks are 
based on share capital and limited liability. The present jurisdiction of 
a bank is generally a revenue taluk. The executive management of the 
affairs of the bank vests in a board of directors consisting generally of 
seven elected members and members nominated to the board. The 
nominated members have the same rights and privileges as an elected 
member. The villages in the jurisdiction of the bank are divided into 
convenient groups and a member residing in each group is elected to 
the Board. In all new loanks the first set of directors is nominated by 
the Registrar. The ultimate authority in all matters relating to the 
administration of the hank will be the general body of the members 
who will meet at least once a year. 

The administration of the Central Mortgage Bank vests in a Board 
nnd is subject to the control of, and delegation from, the Board in an 
executive committee. Hie Board consists of fifteen members of whom 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies shall, ex-officio, be one. Six 
members of the Board will he elected from among the individual mem- 
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bers and six from among the representatives of the share-holding mort- 
gage banks, and two will be nominated by the Kegistrar with the ap- 
proval of the Govermnent. The anomaly in the Registrar nominating 
two members lies in the fact that the Registrar himself is a member of 
the Board. The Board will settle all details in regard to the period of 
repayment of loans granted by them ,the instalment for repa^nnent, the 
rate of interest, the penal interest to be charged on overdue instalments 
etc., and will be in charge of the general administration of the bank. 
The entire administration of the bank will be vested in an executive 
committee consisting of six members under the control of the Board. 
The executive committee will deal with all applications for loans re- 
ceived from mortgage banks, obtain from the Registrar full information 
regarding such banks and see that loans are granted to them with due 
care and caution. The ultimate authority in all matters will rest in 
the general bods? consisting of ex-officio and nominated members of Ihe 
Board, individual members and delegates representing mortgage banks. 

Loans of the primary Banks 

The funds of the bank are composed of share capital, loans from 
the Central Mortgage Bank and entrance and other fees. The share 
capital of each banlc is fixed and is composed of A class shares of Rs. 10 
each and B class shares of Re. 1 each. The holders of the latter have no 
power to vote. The liability of the members of the hank is to be limited 
to the share capital subscribed by them. The total borrowings of the 
banks should not exceed tymnty-times the paid-up share capital and 
reserve fund. 

Loans are given generally for Ihe following purposes : redemption 
of mortgages, discharge of other prior debts, improvements of land and 
of methods of cultivation; and purchase of lands in special cases on con- 
dition that such purchase will enable the ryot to round off his holding 
and work it more economicahy. In practice all loans advanced are for 
the discharge of Ihe old debts of the borrowers. The maximum amount 
of loan that a member can take is Rs. 10,000. Subject to this maximum 
a member is eligible for a loan not exceeding 20 times his paid-up share 
capital Again the loan given to a member on the mortgage of his land 
should not exceed three-fourths of the estimated net income from that 
land during the period of the loan. Every loan is to be secured by a 
mortgage of lands and should not exceed 50% of the estimated market 
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value of such lands. The mortgage is to be without possession. 
The land mortgaged to the bank as security should have no prior 
encumbrances except the mortgages to be redeemed by the loan given 
by the bank. The period for which the loan is granted should not 
exceed 20 years. The loan may be repaid either in equated instalments 
or in annual instalments together with interest due on the amounts 
outstanding from time to time. A loan granted should be applied for 
the purpose for wiiich it was given. Misapplication will at once entail 
the closing of the loan account. The board of directors may caE in a 
loan at any time they like irrespective of the term for wMch the loan 
was granted if they think that in the interest of the bank the loan should 
be closed. 


Procedure in regard to sanction of the loans. 

Normally applications have to pass through various stages before 
the loans are granted, A loan application in the prescribed form is first 
referred to the directors for investigation as to title, valuation, repay- 
ing capacity etc. The applicant slxould send with his application all 
available documents of titlej two members of the Board of Directors 
will inspect the lands proposed to be mortgaged and will submit an 
accurate estimate of the market value of the lands and the income from 
the lands and the repaying capacity of the borrower. In actual practice, 
in many banks, the directors do not inspect the lands. Tbe prelimiiiary 
investigation conducted by the supervisor is usually taken by the direc- 
tors as correct. When a loan application appears to be a fit case, an 
encumbrance certificate for 23 years in respect of the lands to be mort- 
gaged is obtained from the office of the vSub Registrar. Hiere is a legal 
adviser to each hank and the papers are then sent to him for legal 
opinion regarding the applicant’s rights to the property offered as secu- 
rity. The Hindu law is so compEcated that it is necessary that before 
granting the loan tho rights to property are properly defined. 
When the legal adviser returns the record to the bank with his remark 
a final report is prepared by the bank for submission to the Sub Deputy 
Registrar who is in charge of the bank. The Sub Deputy Registrar after 
scrutiny of the papers and inspection of the lands vail submit a report. 
In fact the Sub Deputy Registrar’s report is an important one, for the 
Directors usually assent to the report of the Sub Deputy Registrar. The 
report of the Sub Deputy Registrar should contain the foEowing in- 
formation:.— 
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1. The purpose for which the loan is required. If the loan is for 
Ihe purpose of discharging prior debts, he should satisfy himself tihafc 
the amount of the loan applied for is sufScient to discharge the prior 
mortgage debt. The prior mortgagee should be questioned and the 
exact amount due ascertained from him. In the case for liquidating 
other prior debts, very careful scrutiny is to be made as to the purposes 
for which the debts were contracted and evidence should be secured. 
In the case of improvements of land, he must fully satisfy himself that 
they are desirable. 

2. The adequacy of the security offered for the loan. 

3. The applicant’s title to the lands offered for mortgage. 

4. The encumbrances on them — ^Tlie encumbrance certificates for 
23 years should be carefully examined to find out whether all prior 
mortgages (except the one to be redeemed by the loan) had been dis- 
charged. All the available discharged documents should be filed with 
the application and in cases where they are lost or are not available, 
the written declaration of the prior mortgagee that his mortgage we® 
duly discharged should be obtained. It is generally in this enquiry that 
much of the delay is caused. 

5. Verification of village accounts relating to them. 

6. The basis on which he has estimated tire value of, and income 
from, lands : — As the report in respect of loans is to be based on thia 
report, this has to be very carefully prepared. The market value of that 
land should he determined after ascertaining the price of 
land or a portion of it in recent years, the rise or fall in the value of the 
land in the neighborhood since the date of the purchase of the land, 
the price paid for adjoining lands which are of a Smilar tjqie and quality 
and the points of difference between those lands and the lands to be 
offered as security (i.e., wells or trees in the lands which appreciated 
the value of the lands sold), the net annual income from the land, the 
opinion of the local credit society or of disinterested respectable per*- 
sons of the locality and the sale value of similarly situated property in 
Court or revenue auction. As the amount of the loan should be only 
three-fourths of the total not income of the land mortgaged during the 
period of Ihe loan, it should be carefully assessed. An avaTninatinT^ of 
the supply of irrigation source tvill be very useful in this case. 
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7. Hie repaying capacity of the applicant— As the annual net income 
from land will go to cover the annual instalments, the borrower’s income 
from his other lands or from other sources must be ascertained for the 
purpose of judging his capacity to meet the ordinary needs of his family 
and special needs of an inevitable nature such as marriages. The prin- 
ciple is that no loan should be granted unless the produce from the 
applicant’s lands is sufficient to cover both his living expenses and the 
instalments due to tiie bank. 

8. Whether the officer himself inspected the land; and 

9. Whether the loan may be sanctioned. 

The application for loans with all the records is placed before the 
Board of Management and tlie consolidated loan application is sent to 
the Central Land Mortgage Bank through the Deputy Registrar for 
Land Mortgage Bank. The Executive Committee of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank then examines the application. The legal section of the 
Bank scrutinises the loan applications very carefully. The decision is 
conveyed to the primary basaks and in cases where loans are sanctioned, 
registered mortgage deeds are to be obtained in the prescribed form. 
These deeds will be assigned to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. In 
addition an assignment deed stating that the primary bank will adopt 
the same system of repayment as adopted by the borrowers concerned 
in the mortgages transferred to it should be sent to the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank. The latter wiE tiien place the funds for disburse- 
ment to applicants at the disposal of the primary banks. The money 
will not be paid to the borrowers direct but will be paid to the creditors 
of the borrowers. 

Sub Deputy Registrar's enquiry into an application. 

An enquiry made by the officer in a loam application No. 15/1937- 
1938 of the CMdambaram Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank will be 
interesting to recount here.* The applicant is Sellagovinda PUlai of 
Pinnaloor. His family consists of his wife and minor baby, brother and 
his wife and his mother. He is a cultivating agriculturist. The appli- 
cant is not a member of any unlimited co-operative society but is a 
member of the CMdambaram Paddy Sales Society from wMoh he has 


*From tile file in the Cential Land Mortgage Bank. 
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borrowed Rs. 250. A loan foom the land mortgage bank would be con- 
ducive to the economic benefit oi the applicant. 

Purpose 

_ The statement of indebtedness has been filed. Originally he ap- 
plied for loan of Rs. 950 to discharge the debts on four promissory note* 
diown in the statement. He has since discharged one note and he now 
requests the sanction of Rs. 650 only. The total amount of loan pay- 
able to all creditors on date comes to Rs. 722-7-6. The debt to the 
Paddy Sales Society will be cleared by the sale of produce pledged. 
The extra debt over Rs. 650, the amount for which a loan is applied for, 
will be cleared from his private resources. The loan from the laud 
mortgage bank will bind his minor son. 

Hypoiheca. 

The applicant offers as security 5*09 acres wet land situated in 
Pinnaloor. The assessment paid is Rs. 40-6-0. On inspection, the fields 
were proximal to irrigation channels. All lands were irrigated by 
second cl^s sources of irrigation and hence acceptable as hsTpotiheca. 

■ Title 

Three pieces of lands are ancestral to the applicant — one is self- 
acquired and the other pieces were got by the applicant’s mother through 
a settlement deed. At the time of the death of the father of the appli- 
cant,, the sons were minors and the “pattas” stood in the name of the 
mother. She has joined in the execution of the document to the Bank. 
The encumbrance certificates are filed. There are no subsisting encum- 
brances. The title is safe. 

Value 

The applicant has not valued the hypotheca. The surveying direc- 
tor has valued the hypotheca at Rs. 1645. Sub Deputy Registrar’s 
Valuation is Rs. 1,374. 

Income. 

(a) From Hypotheca: The applicant cultivates his own land and, 
hi vi«w of the fact he and his^^ to the cultivation 
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cost works out to a aminimum. The average yield per acre is 30 ‘kalams’ 
paddy. 

Bs. A. P. 


The total yield for 5 ’OS acres is 152*7 kalams and the 


price at Rs. 1^4 per kalam is 

. . 229 

0 

0 

Cultivation cost 

46 

0 

0 


183 

0 

0 

Kist and Cess 

40 

6 

0 

Net income 

.. 142 

10 

0 

Loan instalments 

56 

11 

0 


Sxirplus .. 85 15 0 


(b) From other sources: Besides the hypotheca, the applicant 
owns 3 ’ST acres wet land in Piimaloor, *65 acres wet in Thrinjikotli 
and 2*32 acres dry in Piimaloor. He is reported to have purchased in 
a court sale 2-65 acres wet in Pinnaloor whidi is not takoi into consi- 
deration. Nor is his wife’s property in Sreemushnam taken into con- 
sideratiom The wet lan<^ are as good as those hypothecated. The 
average yield is 25 kalams an acre. 




Rs. 

A. 

P- 

Income from wet 

lands 

.. 162 

0 

0 

Cultivation cost 


... 42 

0 

0 

Kist and Cess 


.. 28 

0 

0 


Balance 

• . 91 

0 

0 

Income from dry 

lands 

.. 20 

0 

0 


Total 

.. Ill 

0 

0 


FavuLp Expenses 

After investigatipn it has been found that the applicant’s family, 
who are actual workers in the field, may require about Rs. 165 a year. 

36 
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Repaying Capacity — 

Income Exp&iiditure 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p, 

Prom hypotheca . . 142 10 0 Family e^^enses . . 105 0 0 
Other sources . . Ill 0 0 instahneut of the loan. 50 11 0, 

Total 253 10 0 lotal .. 22111 0 


There is a surplus of Rs. 31-15-0 and hence there is no doubt that 
the applicant will have a sound repaying capacity. 

Ihe officer gives a summary of his findings in the end and recom- 
mends the loan under the foUowing conditions — ^“The extra debt of 
Rs. 72-7-6 should be discharged by the appMcant from his private re- 
sources; ^(2)^ the indenture to the Bank should be executed by the appli- 
cant, bis brother and mother, the applicant executing it for himself and 
as guardian for his minor son.” 

The above account by. the ofilcer of the Department gives an idea of 
how thorough and ^steixiatic is the investigation on a loan application. 

Financing Bank— (a) Issue of Debentures. 

As already described, tlie primary land mortgage banks originally 
issued the debentmres but in 1929 to centralise the debenture issue the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank was started. With the previous sanction 
of the Trustee who is the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Board 
of Management may issue debentures of one or more denominations for 
a period not exceeding twenty-five year's on the security of mortgages 
and other assets transferred by the mortgage banks to the bank. The 
interest on the debentures payable half-yearly should not exceed 
At present the interest on the debenttires is 3% per aimum. Hie total 
borrowings of the bank by. the issue of debentures should not exceed 
25 times the paid-up share capital plus tlie reserve fxmd. .Until the 
beginning of the Co-operative year 1937-38 debentures were issued on 
condition that for tire first ten years they would not be redeemable ex- 
cejpt to the extent of principal collections. This clause was deleted as 
the investors felt that it was inconvenient and the issue of debentur.es 
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was made irredeemable for the first ten years. Accordingly debentures 
of the 24th series were irredeemable for the first ten years. The debei> 
tures issiied during the year 1937-38 were for Rs. 25,87,000 at 3% rate 
of interest.*^ At the end of the year, the debentures outstanding 
amounted in all to Rs. 1,31,85,700, It was usual to issue debentures in 
driblets throughout the year when the money was reqxiired. At the 
instance of the Reserve Banh of India the Government wanted this 
system to be changed to that of issue of debentures once or twice a 
year at convenient times when monetary conditions were favourable. 
The Government agreed to give temporary accommodation to the BariK 
up to the limit of requirements every month till the debentures were 
floated. This temporary accommodation was to be charged at the bank 
rate then prevailing. Owing to financial difficulties, the Government 
discontinued temporary advance and permitted the bank again to issue 
debentures in driblets. 

The principal of and the interest on the debentures are guaranteed 
to a maximum amount fixed by the local Government from time to time. 
This is to induce confidence in the public about the security of the de- 
bentures. The Government have recently raised the guarantee of prin- 
cipal and interest from Rs. 325 laldis to Rs. 250 lakhs. 

Before the introduction of the rule that for the first ten years, 
debentures would be irredeemable, lots were drawn every six months 
to the extent of principal collections made and debentures retired. De- 
benture holders who did not want to be redeemed were allowed to have 
their debentTires drawn and converted into the new 3% debentures 
irredeemable for the first ten years. 

(b) Sinking Fund and Debenture Redemption Fund. 

In their order No. 839 dated 29-3-38, Government directed that the 
maximum amount of guarantee under Section 6 of the Land Mortgage 
Banks Act would be eiihanced only if the Bank would agree to the fol- 
lowing conditions. 

“ (1) The bank should coi^titute a sinking fund whereto ‘‘the bank 
win throughout the period of currency of each series of debentures is- 
sued make an annual equated contribution to a debenture redemption 


♦Vide Table 60 for a full statement of the issue of debentures. 
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fund, af sucH a rate tKat tHe contribution accumulating at compound 
interest at the same rate of interest as that borne by debentures will 
provide sufficient funds to pay off tlxe debentures at maturity.” 

(2) The banlc should retain “a margin of at least 2%% between 
ihe rate of interest charged io the ultimate borrower and the rate of inr 
terest paid on debentures.” 

(3) The “rate of dividend paid by the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank to its share-holders should not hereafter exceed 1 % above the rate 
of interest at which it issues debentures.” 

As the Central Land Mortgage Bank has issued 20 years’ deben- 
tures which are non-redeeniable for the first ten years, there has arisen 
the necessity of creating a Fund to invest a certain sum towards the re- 
demption of debentures after the ten years. Tire Bank itself proposed 
to put the collection in what they called a Debenture Redemption Fund, 
By the end of the period the total collections into this fmid will be equal 
to principal and hence Ihere will be no difficulty in redeeming deben- 
tures. According to this method during the period of the loan, the 
money accumulated in the Debenture Redemption Fund should earn 
interest at the rate at which debentm-es were floated. If the actual 
yield is less than this amount there will be a loss to the Bank but if it 
is greater, the Bank will earn a profit. The Government wanted the 
Bank to start a Sinking Fund as was recommended by the Reserve Bank. 
The Bank has to make an annual, equated contribution to the Fund so 
that die accumulated amoimt .mi^t sneld at the end of the period of 
twenty yearn the principal amount. As the Reserve Bank assumes, if 
the rate of interest on investment is 2%%, a sum of Rs. 39*147 should 
be invested every year for twelve years to accumulate Rs. 1,000 by the 
end of the period. This sum of Rs. 39 *147 can be got only through the 
annual payments of the borrowers. On a principal of Rs. 1,000 the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank received from the primary banks an 
annual equated instalment of Rs. 73*583 for twenty years assuming 4% 
rate of interest to primary beinks. After paying Rs. 30 interest on de- 
bentures for Rs. 1,000, the balance will be Rs. 43*583. If Rs. 39*147 was 
invested in the sinking fund the balance for working die Bank will be 
Rs. 4*436 for every loan of Rs. 1,000 granted. As this will not be enough 
fpr the working expenses of the Banlr, an increase in the rate of inte- 
rest by %% is recommended by the Government. Thus the ultimate 
borrower has to pay 5%%. Moreover investment of sinking fund in 
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Government and such other securities will yield some loss by way of 
interest, as the Land Mortgage Bank will have to pay a higher rate of 
interest on debentures. There are some other objections to the Sinking 
Fund. The collections towards the principal by the bank are not the 
same every year. They are less in the earlier years and more in the 
later years. According to the sinking fund scheme more should be in- 
vested in the sinking fund than -what is collected in some years. This 
will result in the raising of the rate of interest to horrowers.' What with 
the highly conservative valuation of the mortgaged lands, the lending 
only up to 50% of the value of the land and the careful scrutiny of the 
repaying capacity, the working of the Bank has been satisfactory. Thus 
it disproves the necessity for a complicated system of a sinking fund. 
Again the sh^e capital and the reserve funds created would cover any 
defaults by the primaiy banks. Hence the sinldng fund scheme adopt-* 
ed by a public body or Government should not be imposed on the Cen- 
tral Land Mortgage Bank, On these grounds the Central Land Mort* 
gage Bank wanted the simple debenture redemption fund by which the 
collections from primary banks will be invested in Government securi- 
ties and deibentures will be purchased when available in the open mar- 
ket. But even in the Debenture Redemption Fund, the Land Mortgage 
Bank will' have to bear the loss on account of interest on investment 
So either in the case of sinking fund or the Debt Redemption Fund, a 
special reserve fund, as suggested by K. D. Kothari, for meeting the 
loss on account of interest on investment of funds should be creat^^^ 
Mr. Kothari gives an example of the Working of the Cenh 

tral Land Mortgage Bank issues 23 years’ debentures of Rs. 10 lakhs at 
3%. Assuming that the principal recovery for the fiist year comes to 
Rs. 50,000 and assuming that the rate of obtainable on invest- 

ment of funds in Government securities is 2^4%, the Bank will have 
to pay as interest every year Rs, 1,500 to debenture-holders in respect 
of this Rs. 50,000 and will be receiving Rs. 1,250 as interest every year 
for the renmu^^ end of which period the debentures 

are to mature. 250 which is short every year should 

be made good out of an investment of fund. “The present value of 
Rs. 250 on the basis of 19 years at 2Vz% would amount to Rs. 3,750, and 
this amount should be set aside by the Bank out of the annual profits. 
Assuming that recovery for principal amoimt comes to 'Bs. 50,000 next 
year also and Rs. 50,000 of that year together with Rs. 50,000 of the 

♦Madras Journal of Co-oeratlon April, 1938 pp. 605-606. 
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previous year are invested at 2%%, bringing thereby, annual loss of 
Rs» 500 for the remaining 18 years, the credit balance of the Special Rej- 
serve Account should come to Rs 7,250 which is equal to present value 
of Rs. 500 for 18 years at 2V2%* If the sum of Rs. 3,750 of .the previous 
year had been also invested at it would have earned interest of 

Rs. 93-12-‘0 and so the Bank would toe required to make a further pro- 
vision of Rs. 3,406-4-0 out of the profits of the second year in order to 
bring the balance of special reserve account to Rs. 7,250. Ihe Bank has 
to make provision to this fund out of its annual profits for the first 11 
years, and that too, on diminishing scale, and after the first 11 years, 
the Bank can drav/ against this fund in order to recoup the losses which 
would arise for the reason that the loan balances earning remunerative 
rate of interest would become gradually smaller, while investment out 
of debenture fund giving comparatively smaller yield will become larger 
year by year.” This scheme of the Special Reserve Fund will he very 
useful to stave off any losses incurred by the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank and so can toe profitably adopted. 

In accordance with the Government order, however arrangements 
have been made to constitute a Sinking Fund for the 241ih and 25th 
series of debentures issued with the condition that they are irredeem^- 
able for the first ten years. The rate of interest to ultimate borrowers 
for loans for which mortgages were executed after 8-4-1938 has been 
raiised to 5%% per cent and 6^ . The follomng table will give an idea 
in the variation of the rate of interest. 


Bate 

of interest 

(%) 

Periods during which the interests 
were in force 

On deben- 

On loans 

On loans to 


tures 

to prim- 
ary bank 

individual 

borrowers 


6, 6V2, 6% 

6, 7, m 

8, 8% 

16th September 1930 to 24th May 1933 

5% 

7 

8 

24th May 1933 to 29th August 1933 

5 

7 

8 

29th August 1933 to 4th December 1933 

5 

6 

7 

4th December 1933 to 1st June 1934 

4 

5% 

6% 

1st June 1934 to 1st May 1935 

3% 

5y2 

OVa 

1st May 1935 to 19th October 1935 

m 

^ 5 

6 

19th October 1935 to 13th March 1936 


4 %, 5 

5%, 6 

13th March 1936 to 26th August 1936 

m 

4 

5 

26th August 1936 to 8th April 193S 


4 % 

5% 

8th April 1938 to 13th February . 1939 

3 

5 

6 

i3th February 1939 onwards. 
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Logtis hy Central Mortgage Bank . — From its inception tlie Bank 
advanced to primary land mortgage banks 8921 loans amounting to 
Rs. 164 *43 lakhs up to 30th June, 1938, 


Number of applications and loans according to value 1929 to WSS* 


Percentage 






of the num- 

Percentage 



Wo. of 


bers of loaiis 

of the amount 

Value of loan 

loans 

Aruount 

to the total 

to the total 





number of 

amount of 





loans 

loans 


Below 500 

766 

2-63 

8*60 

1*6 

Es. 

500 to 1000 

2048 

13^51 

:^*oo 

8*2 

» 

1000 to 2000 

2807 

35*45 

31*5 

21*5 

>7 

2000 to 3000 

1369 

30*21 

15*32 

18*4 


3000 to 4000 

754 

24*06 

8*44 

14*7 

93 

4000 to 5000 

425 

17*84 

4*80 

10*9 

99 

5000 to 6000 

651 

32*58 

7*30 

19*8 

3i 

6000 to 7000 

30 

1*85 

0-30 

1*1 

97 

7000 to 8000 

20 

1*44 

0*20 

0*9 

79 

8000 to 9000 

11 

0*90 

0*10 

0*5 

99 

9000 to iOOOO 

4 

0*36 

0*04 

0*2 

77 

10000 

36 

3*60 

0*40 

2*2 


Total 

8921 

164*43 

100-00 

100*0 


It may be seen from the above table that loans between Bs. 1,900 to 
Rs. 2,000 and between Rs. 2,000 to 3,000 constitute the major portion of 
the loaning operations of the Bank. During the year 1937-38 applica- 
tions for Rs. 49,62,755 were received by the Bank. Applications for 
Ite. 1,65,440 were rejected for various reasons and loans for Rs. 44,73,153 
were sanctiosoed. The loan application received and dealt with during 
the year fdl far ^ort of the expectations because transactions were held 
up for four months on account of the Agriculturists’ Relief Bill being dist- 
cussed in the Legislature. The total amount of loans outstanding on 
30-6-38 was Rs. 1,40,79,858-9-2. The value of debentures outstanding at 


^From the annual reports of Hie Cental Land Mortgage Bank, 
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the end of the year was Es. 1,31,85,700. To cover the amount in evrocc 
debentures were issued. According to the valuation of Co-operative 
Suh-registrars the value of properties mortgaged and assigned to this 
bank was Rs. 4,29,12,559. The total extent of the property mortgaged 
is 1,07,041 acres 88 cents. 

Progress of the Primary Banks and the Central Land Mortgage Panlr 


A study of the growth of the Central Bank for the past three years 
win be interesting; i— 



1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1. Ntimber of members-*- 

Individuals 

198 

457 

478 

Primary ^ Land; Mortgage 

Banks 

79 

9C 

94 

2. Share capital 

3,58,900 

5,34,300 

6,69,300 

3, Borrowings— 

Debentures 

79,44,400 

111,84,400 

131,85,700 

Deposits 

4,80,112 

2,50,754 

6,37^77 

Overdraft 

« • 

5,115 

4,21,296 

Loans 

• « 

. . 

1,00,000 

4i« Loans Outstanding against 

Primary land mortgage 

ba]^ 

78,66,231 

142,85,968 

1,40,79,859 

5. Investments in Govern- 

ment Promissory Notes etc. 

6,35,045 

6,92,426 

11,68,638 

6. Overdues from Members 

. . 

#-■ 

• .* ■ ■ 

7. Net profits 

46,765 

64,422 

92.962 

8. Reserve fund after audit .. 

1,12,376 

1,28,821 

1,58,858 . 

9, Other reserves— 

10,000 

20,000 

40,000 

Bad debt reserve 

* , 


20,000 

Depreciation reserve 

• • 

20,000 

20,000 

10, Dividend declared 

6 

5 

• 4 


The bank shows a remarkable progress in all respects. There are 
no ovei&es at all froin members. 


1. Evidence of the Gonnjlittee on Co-op^'atlpn, Sladras 1930 ■ 
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Table 61, Appendix II gives an idea of the number of primary land 
mortgage banks in each district in the Province, the number of taluks 
and villages covered by them etc., and the general expansion. Land 
mortgage banks are started in all the districts and it is only in some 
taluks of the districts that there are no facilities for long-term credit. In 
the South Arcot where there are eight taluks, there are six land mort- 
gage banks and only one taluk is not served by land mortgage banks. 
There is yet scope in the Presidency for starting new banks. Moreover 
some portions of the districts may be included in the jurisdiction of the 
existing banks. In the dry districts there are good portions uncovered 
by land mortgage banks. The question of starting banks in the dry 
areas bristles with diflB.culties. The benefit of the banks has not spread 
in zamin and inam areas which are not sinveyed and settled. On the 
1st of April, 1939, there were 109 land mortgage banks in the Presidency 
and Government permitted the formation of nine more banks during 
1939-40. 

The banks in all advanced only Rs. 176 lakhs to the ryot. When 
considering the volume of indebtedness of the agriculturists the loans from 
mortgage banks have npt touched the fringe of the problem. There is 
yet scope for great expansion of these banks. It is necessary that an 
effective co-ordination of work should be brought about betY/een Debt 
Conciliation Boards which aie engaged m the scaling down of debts and 
the land mortgage banks. 

The help to big landholders and Zamindars is anotfe problem. 
Primary land mortgage banks can take such work only with great diffi- 
dence. In fact they are incapable of taking this work. These big land- 
holders may sums for a long term for developing their 

estates or for redeenung d^ Only specialised institutions can come 
to their rescue. 


jSbme sugqcstioiis conclusion* 

The usixal complaint in the yi^^ the inordinate delay in the 
sanction of loans by land mortgage banks. In the survey conducted in 
the Cuddalore Taluk, a ryot of the Kottuvanclieri village said that it took 
nearly two and a half years for the sanction of a loan. Inspecting some 
loan applications in the Central Land Mortgage Bank, the writer found 
some delays in the sanction of loans. For example loan application 
No. 15-1937-38 of the Chidambaram Land Mortgage Banlc was received 
37 
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by the Bank on 4-3-1938, referred to supervisor for preliminary enquiry 
on 1-4-1938, encumbrance certificate was applied for in the Sub Registrar’s 
office on 13-7-1938 and was received on 18-7-1938, was referred to the 
supervisor or group director for final scrutiny on 19-1-1939, the fingl 
report from the supervisor or group dh-ectors was received on 20-1-1939, 
was referred to the legal adviser on 23-12-1938 and the report was re- 
ceived on 23-1-1939, was referred to the Sub Deputy Registrar for scru- 
tiny on 27-3-1939 and the remarks were received on 28-3-1939, the meet- 
ing sanctioning a loan of Rs. 650 was held on 30-4-1939 and the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank received all the records on 24-5-1939. After scru- 
tiny by the Central Land Mortgage Banlc, the money would have been 
sent to the primary bank at least after a period of two montl^. Disburse- 
ment of loans would have taken at least another month more. Thus for 
the sanction of a loan, it has taken nearly 1% years. But an interview 
with the supervisor has revealed that usually the time talcen from the 
date of application to that of disbursement of the loan is between four 
months to one year. According to tide Central Land Mortgage Bank, the 
average time taken by a land mortgage bank from the date of the loan 
application to the date of sanction is about six months. It takes about one 
month for a sanctioned loan to be disbursed to the primary bank. In the 
actual disbursement to the creditors, another month is taken, thou^, in 
some cases, owing to the dilatory tactics of an unwilling creditor or for, 
other reasons, a larger time is taken. The reason for the delay, to some 
extent, is the necessity for a loan application to pass through several stages 
in a primary bank. The main caiise of delay is the difficulty in getting 
the necessary documents of title. The practice of preserving title deeds, 
such as sale deeds or discharged mortgage bonds is not common. At 
least in future, legislation should he introduced for the preservation of 
such deeds. A great part of the delay is caused in getting the vouchers 
for discharge of the mortgages which are ^closed on a scrutiny of the 
encumbrance certificate. After the passing of the Agriculturits’ Relief 
Act, creditors still refuse to take the scaled-down amount under the Act. 
So many horrowers take time to find money to pay the extra debt due by 
them. There is ho legislative provision enabling the mortgage banks to 
■deposit the amount of debts due in civil courts on behalf of their mem- 
bers. For this reason alone, in some cases loans sanctioned and remitted 
to the piimary banlcs were returned to the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank. It is very essential ffiat this serious gap in legislation should be 
filled very soon. 
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Some measures were taken hy the Government to minimise the delay. 
'A recent amendment to the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks 
Act is the enforcement of attendance of any person for giving information 
or producing documents in his possession or power before the officers or 
persons authorised by the Registrar. Several measures taken by and in 
consideration of the Registrar for seeming speedier disposal of loan ap«- 
plications are — 

“ (i) The banks are required to examine loan applications at the 
outset, hold a preliminary enquiry and reject such of the loan applica- 
tions as cannot prima facie stand the tests of the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank. In doubtful cases, the co-operative Sub Registrars for Land Mort* 
gage Banks are consulted. 

(m) With a view to enable the banks to obtain the necessary docu- 
ments of title etc., quickly from their members, land mortgage banks 
were advised to make provision in their byJaws for rejection of loan 
applications on failure to produce documents without satisfactory reasons 
within three months from the date of intimation and for restoration of 
such rejected applications only on payment of a penalty. 

'(iiiy Joint inspection by group directors and by the co-operative 
Sub-registarars for Land Mortgage Banks is encouraged and undertaken 
wherever possible. 

(tv) At the request of the Central Land Mortgage Bank, I (Re- 
gistrar) have, as an experimental measure, authorised about a dozen co- 
operative Sub Registrars to send direct to the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank the loan applications of Rs. 500 and below scrutinised by them. 
The results of this arrangement have to be seen and if this arrangement 
works successfully, the question of extending the limit of loan applica- 
tions which may be sent direct to the Central Land Mortgage Bank will 
he considered.’-’^ 


While it is gratifying to note that steps are already taken to elimi- 
nate the Deputy Registrar in the case of small loans, the elimination must 
be complete. For the scrutiny of the land value, repaying capacity etc., is 
made by the supervisor, director and Sub Deputy Registrar. An effici- 
ent staff at the Central Land Mortgage Bank which finances the move- 


♦Eeport of the Working of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act. 1937-3?. 
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ment carefully scrutinises the various applications. Hence there is no 
necessity for a Deputy. Registrar. Surprise visits by the Registrar to 
check the work of the Sub Deputy Registrar will have a salutary effect 
on him. If the Deputy Registrars' are eliminated and in their place more 
Sub Deputy Registrars are appointed with jurisdiction over a smaller area, 
the delay in the sanctioning of loans may be minimised. The delay in 
securing encumbrance certificates, etc., may he avoided if, as in the case 
of land revenue or taccavi loans, the land mortgage banks have the first 
claim on the member's property. The Board of Directors should meet 
immediately on the application for loans and try to dispose of the appli- 
cations at one or two meetings. 

The general ciy is that .Land Mortgage Banks are not making small 
loans to small agriculturists. The statistics provided earlier will show 
that between 1929 to 1938 the number of loans below Rs. 500 is 766 and 
the amount Rs. 2 -63 lakhs out of Rs. 164*43 laldbs. The pei*centage of the 
amount of such loans to total loans forms only 1*6. The difficulties in 
making loans to small ryots are that they may not satisfy the business 
tests as to security, repaying power etc., imposed by the bank or the 
administrative expenses involved in the scratiny and valuation of lands 
in connection with the sanction of such loans may not be adequately 
covered by the fees realised from the applicants for loans. It is however 
necessary that any difficulty in the way of granting sudi small loans 
should be removed. Though the Agriculturists Loans Act is the best 
agency for the grant of such small loans, land mortgage banks also should 
aid in the supply of such loans. 

It is often said that the land mortgage banks have not done ansrthing 
to promote agricultural industry except for transferring the burden of 
unproductive debt from private money-lenders to organised banks. This 
observation is pai'tly true. Of course the by-laws of primary land mort- 
gage banks provide for the grant of loans to members for redemption of 
mortgages, redemption of other prior debts, improvements of land and 
methods of cultivation and for the purchase of land in special cases so as 
to enable the ryots to round oil their holdings and work them more econo- 
mically. In actual working all the loans advanced by the banks are in- 
tended for the discharge of old debts of the borrowers. Hardly any loans 
were issued for the purpose of land improvements. Moreover the first 
preference is given for the redemption of mortgages and discharge of 
prior debts. The Royal Conn^^ on Agriculture and the Central 
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Banking Enquiry Committee have drawn pointed attention to the grant 
of loans for land improvement. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
has also remarked that part at least of the allotment under the Land Ini- 
provement Loans Act should be at the disposal of the land mortgage 
banks provided that steps are taken to ensure its utilization on objects 
which fall within the scope of the Act. The Commission also pointed out 
that whilst there was some demand for facilities to repay old debts or 
redeem mortgages there was no strong demand for long-term money for 
land improvements. The Reserve Banlc of India rightly observed “thou^ 
pre-^occupation of land mortgage banks with the liquidation of old debts 
was. inevitable in the beginning and was probahly a necessary step to clear 
the ground before any work of a constructive nature could be undertaken, 
we deprecate too exclusive concentration on that object to the neglect of 
the more important work of supplying finance for the improvement of land 
which would be productive of permanent benefit to the agriculturist. It 

is true that the demand for. this kind of loan is small at present. 

There can be no doubt, however, that there is need for improvement in 
many directions. For works of permanent improvement such as the erec- 
tion of bunds, the installatio:,i of power units, levelling, fencing etc., on a 
large scale, Ihe digging of -wells, reclamation etc., the expenses of which 
can only be met out of the return from the increased prodttction over a 
series of years, long-term loans are necessary and land mortgage banks 
■will be failing in their true purpose if they do not undertake this kind of 
finance. If people -will not come to the bank of their own accord for such 
assistance, it will be necessary for the banfe to carry on propaganda for 
the purpose. . . , Special efforts might be made in selected areas and help 
might, in file beginning, be confined to people approved and recommended 
by the co-operative societies. ‘As the lack of compactness of the holdings 
often makes land improvement works unprofitable or impossible, land 
mortgage hanks should also directly or indirectly encomage schemes for 
the consolidation of holdings.” The loan given for land improvement 
should be disbursed in instalments as the work progresses after satisfy- 
ing that the previous instalment has been properly utilised. The Agri- 
cultural Department which is mainly concerned -with the improvement 
of land might co-opsrate with the land mortgage banks in 
propaganda and education, assistance to prepare suitable schemes for 
financing and examination of technical aspects. Regulation under Sec- 
tion 32, clause (2) of the Land Mortgage Banlcs Act makes clear the term 
‘‘improvement of agricultural land.” Mr. Giri, in his address at the Tenth 
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T-'anfl Mortgage Bank Conference, stressed the need for loans for land 
improvement and emphasised careful study of the question of the grant 
of loans by land mortgage banks for utilising the electric power for the 
promotion of agriculture. 

The Central Land Mortgage Bank is of opinion that it is not advi&~ 
able to start banks in dry districts which are almost rain-fed and where 
there is no certainty of crops. The present policy is the starting of land 
mortgage banks in dry tracts where definite sources of irrigation either 
from tanks or from wells are available and there is certainty of crops. 
This policy is based on the principle that the success of the mortgage bank 
movement depends upon the prompt repa3m3:ent of equated instalments 
by members because the source of capital is through debentures and noth- 
ing should be done to upset the confidence of the investing public. The 
debenture-holder must be paid on the due date and to ensure this, either 
there should be no failure of crops or some other institution must bear 
the burden of such temiwrary losses. The only remedy for such dry 
tract is the establishment of land mortgage banks which grant loans over 
a long period of forty years. The loans should he postponed in the years 
of failure of crops and collected in years of good harvest. The Committee 
on co-operation in their discussions suggested a temporary diversion of a 
portion of the Famine Relief Fund for meeting the obligations on the Cen- 
tral Land Mortgage Bank during periods of distress and failure of crops 
and for reimbursing the money in good years. This appears to be a sound 
proposition. The alternative would he for the Government to arrange 
the finance direct in those areas. Government unlike a bank can afford 
to bear a loss to improve the lot of a section of unfortunate taxpayers. In 
fact it is the duty of Government to undertake such business when an 
organised institution cannot profitably help those agrioultmists in the 
dry areas. 

Loans by mortgage banks in America are over forty years. In 
Europe it is even longer, and in Australia, the period in tihe Credit Fon- 
ceir of Victoria is more than thirty years. The Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Bank Act of America allowed grant of loans for as much as 75% of 
the value of land; provision was made for granting on second mortgage 
up to 75% of the value of property; and power was given to land banks 
to postpone principal payments to worthy borrowers. While such mea- 
sures are possible in other coxmtries, extension of the period of loans at 
least to Ihirty years in the Madras Presidency will not lead to a slackness 
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in the payment or other complications as the Reserve Bank believes. The 
Townsend Committee on co-operation, ilie Indian Central Banking Eor 
qtiiry Committee and Mr. Sathianathan recommended an extension of the 
period of loans. Such extension will result in a greater number of bor- 
rowers, whose paying capacity is less, taking loans from the land mort- 
gage (banks. 

It will be in the fitness of things if, after the scaling down of debts 
by the Madras Agriculturists Relief Act and the Conciliation of debts by 
the Debt Conciliation Board, land mortgage banks take tip the financing 
of the debts of such borrowers. Before the Madras Agriculturists’ Re- 
lief Act was passed into law, some of the primary land mortgage banks 
attempted to scale down the debts of the members by persuasion with 
varying resiolts. The amoimts scaled down by such efforts are — 


1934-35 

Amounts -ssritten off hy credi- 
tors of members of Land 
Mortgage Banks 

Rs. 

38-191 

1935-36 

55-203 

193^7 

1-56 lakhs 

1937-38 lill the passing of the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act . 

. 1*08 lakhs. 


The scaling down of debts of Rs. 1;56 lakhs in 1936^37 is against 
Rs. 39 lent out by the banks. In the Chidambaram I^iid Mortgage 
Baiik in rune cases with debts to 10,550 in 19371-38 the 

amount scaled down was Rs. 141— 6-7 only. A co-ordination of debt con- 
ciliation boards with Imd mortgage banks will result in greater achieve- 
ment.^^ T^ of land mortgage banks should be connected 

vifith cbnciliatioh boards wherever possible. The Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee recommended the utilisation of the Co-operative move- 
ment for payment to the lender of the amount payable xmder the terms 
of settlement. The Reserve Bank of India is also of the same opinion. 

As a measure of safety for land mortgage banks and prudence on the 
part of borrowers, members of land mortgage banks may take endow- 
ment life insurance poEcies and assign them to the bank or take a dis- 
mortgaging poHcy. This poHcy of dismortgaging by means of life insur- 
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ance has met with favour in Germany and other European countries. 
This scheme was suggested by Von Plecht, a student of agriculhual cre^ 
dit institutions in Europe and adopted by the Landschaft. Insurance was 
insisted upon !by the Central Land Mortgage Bank in all cases of Inan 
applications above Rs. 5,000 prior to 1937. The advantage of this scheme 
is, where the borrower dies after two or three years of the grant of loan, 
the insurance company will pay the bank. If he survives, he will at the 
end of the period, when the policy matures, receive a substantial sum. 
This scheme can be very easily adopted in Madras for loans above 
Rs. 1,000. The scheme can be made more easy for adoption if the period 
of loan is extended to 30 or 40 years and consequently tlie instalment to 
be paid to the bank is reduced. It will be sufficient if the borrowers take 
a policy for half the amount they tabe as loans and assign it to the bank. 

In its Statutory Report, the Reserve Bank of India suggested that the 
land mortgage banks in their granting of loans should not run Ihe risk 
of committing the same error as the Co-operative Credit Societies did in 
the past and thus find themselves with their assets frozen. “A cultivator 
who is habitually running into debt cannot be Saved merely by the grant 
of longer instalments with lower rates of interest. He must be trained 
and disciplined in the use of money and if he is living in a defi.cit economy, 
attempts should be made to increase his margin of profit. The old coi' 
operative ideal was to make a man undergo a period of probation in a 
co-operative society and liquidate his old debt only after his fitness for 
this purpose has been tested. The present system in vogue in many 
places of taking up debtors without any previous knowledge and looking 
only to the security offered hy them can hardly be said to have any real 
co-operative element in it. The security of land, as has been demonstrated 
more ihan once proves more an embarrassment than an asset when it has 
to he realised on a large scale so that even a land mortgage bank must 
look more to the paying capacity of the debtor than to the mere value of 
his assets. We consider it highly desirable that arrangements should be 
made for the person whose debt is to be paid by the land mortgage bank 
to serve a period of probation with a good primary caredit society and that 
even after the land mortgage bank Im advanced him a loan, he should 
continue to be a member of a multi-purpose society so that regular repay- 
ment of his instalments may he ensured by proper supervision of his acti- 
wties.’* The recommendation of the Reserve Bank is made with the 

♦Statutory Report— Eeserve Bank of India 
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best of interLtions but though it is veiy fine on paper it cannot bfe adopted 
practically. The reason is the primary credit society itself is to be re- 
constructed on sound lines and attempts are being made in that direct 
tion. The land mortgage banks should not suspend their business till such 
time the Co-^operative Societies are based on sound lines. That period is 
indefinite. Hence land-mortgage banks should proceed as they are at 
present and no clause insisting on probatian in primary societies should 
be included. Moreover the close scrutiny of the security and the repay- 
ing capacity of borrowers will stand the land mortgage banks in good 
stead. 

It has been suggested that the Central Land Mortgage bank should 
try, as early as possible, to free the debentures of Government guarantee. 
At present Government guarantee of principal and interest is esseiiilal 
and because of such guarantee the Central Land Mortgage Bank is able to 
attract fimds from local bodies, municipalities, co-operative institutions 
and other trusts. Debentures can be made independent of Government 
guarantee only when the Central Land Mortgage Bank is able to estab- 
lish a name in the money market and draw its funds from big commer- 
cial firms, insurance companies and other individuals who seek long-term 
investment. At present, insurance companies which own huge amounts 
invest only small amounts in debentures and hold the bulk of their in- 
vestments in Government securities. If the funds of the insurance comh 
panies are turned to land mortgage banlcs it will be a great help to agri- 
culturists. The bank shoifid employ a reputed firm of brokers to trans- 
act more business through them for the issue and purchase of its own 
debentures. Debentures should be flonted in one limp sum instead of 
being floated piecemeal throughout the year. The Reserve Bank of India 
being quite conversant with the money market can undertake to float 
the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank at the right time. 
During the interim period an overdraft should be granted to the Central 
Mortgage Bank by the Reserve Bank of India. If the Reserve Bank of 
India can invest a portion of its funds in debentm'es or advance money 
on the security of debentures, the popularity of debentures will be en- 
hanced. The Reserve Bank feels that it has to maintain absolute fluidity 
of its resources and therefore cannot lock up the funds in the debentures. 
This attitude of the Reserve Bank is very discouraging especially when the 
debentures are marketable. Above all the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
should build a strong reserve. 
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Some other suggestions are that the Central Land M(ortgage Bank 
should deal directly -witli some big borrowers to whom the primary banks 
are incapable of lending. Such loans are granted by the Land Banks of 
the United States of America without the intermediary of the Farm asso*- 
ciations. Big loans up to 50,000 dollars by the Land Banks of America 
and up to 4000 (Rs. 42,000) by the Credit Fonceir of Victoria, Australia, 
are given to borrowers. Such big loans can be given to needy zamindars 
and big landholders by tlie Central Mortgage Bank direct. If loans could 
not be given by the central institutions, well-organized joint stock Ignd 
mortgage banks should be started. As the Central Banldng Enquiry 
Committee says, Government should take an initiative in the starting of 
such banks. A credit Foncier Bank on the model of the Victorian insti- 
tution of Australia may be started by the state and the postal savings 
bank may invest fxmds up to 20% of its deposits in the debentures of such 
a baiik. The rest of the amount can be secured by debentures either 
through the Central Land Mortgage Bank or separately. 
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